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Speaking exploded. Attitudes cenliiied. 
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the Male Part of the World. Birlh and 
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the Bobin Hood Society 
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I. Letter, describing two Cbaracterg among 
Gameaters ; the Dnpe, anil tbe Sharper. . Eit i 

1. Letter from Mr. VUlftge, wiU) a Copy of a 
letter ftom a jaung Cantab, to bis Friend 
in TuWD, gi^ng on account of his Ei- 
ploitaatNewniBrket Races. — Newmarket 
considered as a Supplement to the Uiii- 
veraity of Cambridge coi-.&T BOBM. | 

!. Study of tbe English Language reco 

ed. Neglect of it owing to the Pride of 
Men of Learning, and uie Affectation of 
Fine Gentlemen 

I. Surrey of tlie Audiencestthe Flay Houses. 
Behaviour of Persona on ihe Stage— In 
the Boxea^In tbe Flesb Market — In the 
Pit, the Court of Criticism— In the Mid- 
dle, and Upper OallerieB—DiatriboliaD 
of the Theatre into Pit, Boi, and Gal- 
lery, acconnled for in the Tale of a Tnb, 

I. The Female World made up almost entirely 
uf Ladies. Distribution of them into 
Married Ladies — Maideu or Young 
Ladies — Ladies ofQnality— -Fine Ladies 
— and Ladies of Pleasure 

i. On Nens Papers. Their Articles of News. 
Subjects of their Advertisemeats, In- 
trigues carried on by them. Want of 
Newspapers among the Ancients re- 
gretted. Specimen of Curious AdTei- 
liaemenlB in the Daily Papers 

(, Letter from a Country Gentleman, concern- 
ing the Practice of Face Painting among 
the Ladies in Town do 

'. On Macblin'a British Inquisition. Speech 
□n the Question,— Whether Ihe Stage 
might not be msjde more oondacive to 
Virtaef, col. 

I. On Christmas. Celebration of it in Town 
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Tius Season dimgreeHble to Persons of 
Fashion - 

>. Letter containing a Scheme for a ¥ema\e 
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Jecliona againet it,— Account til' ttie Co- 
f *Bt Garden Society, coaaiat.\a%tiiavi^)aa i 
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D. On Suicide. Account of llie Last Guinea 
Club. Assembl; at White's, h kind of 
liBBt Guinea Club. Diflerent Waya or 
Suicide between vulgar PeraooB and Per- 
sons of Fasbion. Punishments for Sui- 
cides proposed. Frequency of Self-Mur- 
ders ID England falsely imputed to the 
Climate, Des[>air brought on by extrava^ 
gance and Debauchery, a Cause of Sui- 
cide — Free-lhinking anather, — Specimen 
of a Bill of Suicide after the Manner of, 
but distinct from, tlie common Bills of 
Mortality 

I. On kept Klistresses and Keepers. Character 
of an Han-pecked Keeper— of a Keeper, 
a Married Man— of a Keeper, an Old 
Man. Shifts of Persims in middling or 
Ion Life, wliotake Girls into Keeping.... 

I. Two Letters, from a Pretty Miaa in 
Breeches — and from a Blood in Petticoats 

). On Dram Drinking. Rich Cordials (haw- 
erer recommended by their speciuus fo- 
reign Names) no less pernicious than 
common Gin. Letter from a Husband, 
complaining of his Wife, who has taken 
to Drinking by way of Medicine C( 

I. On Frolics. Instances among the Bucks,&c. 
and among the Ladies 

i. On a New Sect among the Ladies, called 

1. On Superstitions in Love. Letter from a 
Coanlry Girl, enumerating the several 
Tricks which she had tried, in order to 
Imaw who was to be her Huaband.-i. 

r. On the Import and Extent of the phrase 
Good Company 

). Proposal for Pressing all the useless and 

detrimental Members of the Community, 

such as Country Squires— Town Squires 

Bloodg-— Duellists — Forlune-Huatera 

— Oameslera — and Free-thinkers. 

}. Superstitions observed in the Country 

). Proposal to erect a School fur Whist for 
the Instruction of young Ladies 
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). by the lowest Mecbanica. History of 

Religion, SnpenEitiaa, and Atbaism col. &THQflii 

. DebBtcB in the Female Palliament, in the ■ 

Committee of HeligioB. Speech of Misa 
Grateaire, salting forth that tlia Female 
DreM inclined to Popery. KesolotioDS 
proposed to prevent it. Debates upon 



I. On Race Horses. Panegjrie on While 
Nose. Pedigrees of Race Horses care, 
fully preserred. Praises of the Jockey. 
Proposal to preBBrve hie Breed. Genea- 
logy of a Jockey CO 

1. Petition of the Dogs, a Dream. Speeches 
of a Greyboand, a Pointer, a Lap Dog, 
and others » ~ 

i. Letter, remonstratiBg against the Use of 
Paint among the Men. — Description of a 
Male Tuilet. Characters of John Hard- 
man, and Mr. Jessamy v 

I. On Masqaerades. Fantastic Dresses there. 
Plan for a Naked Masquerade coj 

. On Imitation. Our present Writers only 
Copiers ofolliers. Verses on tmitatioD., 
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IS there. DescripKon and Cou- 
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ful Increase in the Order of Gentlemen... 

. Of F.BBlij Writing.— Mr. Town's Character 
as an Essay Writer. Subjects of his 
Essays, and manner of treating tbem 

I. On Songs.— Mechanical Practice of modem 
Songwriters.— Pastoral Dialogue, aCen- 
to ftoni the most celebrated New Songs.. 
I. On the present State of Monuments. — Flat- 
terj of Epitaphs. — Heathen Gods impro- 
per Decorations for Christian Monumeutg 
I, On the Modesty of the Noderni, in Includ- 
ing all Ihe Vices, instead of Virtues, vti 
lie Cbaraeler nf a Fine Gentleman w 
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ing the Mind together with the Body 
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of his Visit to Lonf Courtly. — Character 
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Characters of the Free-thinker — Gamester 
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gl7. The Temple of Usury, A Vision 
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121. Letter, containing the Character of a Jea- 
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his lad; *s violent passion for Music 
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Passion for Music V 

III. On Indolence— Proposal for a Burying 
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t Tom Riot 
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PREFACE 



TO 



THE CONNOISSEUR. 



JW ESSRS. CoLMAN and Thornton seem to 
have undertaken this work jointly. They were 
at the period of its commencement at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The following account of 
the partnership in the undertaking is guiren in 
the last paper of the work. " We have not 
only joined in the work taken altogether," says 
the writer of N* 140, " but almost every single 
paper is tlie joint product of both : and, as we 
Iiave laboured equally in erecting the fabric 
we cannot pretend that any one particular part 
is the sole workmanship of either. A hint hafii 
Connoisseur. b 
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perhaps been started by one of us, improved hy 
the other, and still further heightened by an 
happy coalition of sentiment in both, as fire is 
struck out by a mutual collision of flint and 
steel. Sometimes, like Strada'^s lovers convers- 
ing with the sympathetic needles, we fiave writ- 
ten papers together at fifty miles distance from 
each other : the first rough draft or loose mi- 
nutes of an essay have often travelled in the 
stage coach from town to country, and from 
country to town: and we have frequently 
waited for the postman (whom we expected 
to bring us the precious remainder of a 
Connoisseur) with the same anxiety, as we 
should wait for the half of a bank note, with- 
out which the other half would be of no value." 
Although this work perhaps obtained less of 
the public esteem than The Worlds Th^ Ad* 
venturer^ and The Rcnnblevy which appeared 
nearly at the same period, yet several papers in 
it perhaps surpass any in those peribrmances, 
with respect to that humourous delineation of 
the current manners, which forms so agreeable 
and appropriate a part of a periodical work. 
The Connoisseur likewise displays clas»eal 
reading and taste, but is^ rather defective in 
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1760 he produce(i a pleasant dramatic piece^ 
entitled " Polly Honeycombe," which was acted 
at Drury-lane with great success. This led the 
way to a more considerable effort ; and in the 
next year his play of " The Jealous Wife"** was 
presented. This was generally accounted the 
best comedy that had appeared for many years. 
Its reception was highly favourable, and it still 
keeps an occasional place on the stage. In 1764 
the death of Lord Bath gave him possession of 
a handsome annuity, which received an aug- 
mentation on the death of General Pulteney, in 
1767* In the mean time he had continued to 
write for the stage, and had [produced some 
entertainments, and altered pieces ; and, in 
1766, in conjunction with Garrick, had brought 
Out that excellent comedy " The Clandestine 
Marriage,*' which^ in point of natural humorous 
portraiture, is scarcely exceeded by any similar 
composition of modern times. He had like- 
wise given proof of his taste and scholarship by 
a translation of all the plays of 1 erence into a 
kind of loose blank verse, which appeared to 
him the happiest parallel of the iambic of the 
ancients. This performance gained him much 
•redit, thougli his choice of an ambiguou*^ 
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measurei which was neither verse nor prose^ 
did not meet with universal approba^tion. 
Though now in independent circumstances, 
he did not choose to devote himself to an in- 
dolent life; but, in I76S, he took a share in 
the property and management of Covent Gar* 
den Theatre, along with Messrs. Harris, Powell, 
and Rutherford. This divided empire wa$ 
attended with difierences, which, after several 
warm appeals to the public, terminated in Cai- 
man's divesting himself of his share. 

Not long after, he again engaged in theatrical 
concerns, in consequence of his purchase of the 
Haymarket Theatre from Foote. Acting thus 
uncontrolled, he conducted his business with 
great spirit and judgment, supplying the the- 
atre with various pieces, either original, altered, 
or translated, and bringing forward several 
performers, who became favourites with the pub- 
lic, especially in comedy. In 1783 he added to 
his reputation as a classic scholar, by a metrical 
version of " Horace's Art of Poetry.'' To this 
he prefixed a new system of the scope and plan 
of the author in writing his epistle, which he 
supported with much ingenuity, and as much 
fHX>liabiIity as so desultory a composition would 

J3 
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admit. The translation itself is written in st 
style of easy and elegant familiarity, and i» 
illustrated with valuable and critical notes* 
In 1787 he collected many of his small pieces^ 
Und published them in three volumes 1 2mo. 
with the title of " Prose on several Occasions, 
accompanied with some Pieces of Verse." • This 
miscellany contains two series of papers, entitled 
*« The Genius,^ and " The Gentleman," ori- 
ginally published in two newspapers; some 
numbers of *' Terrae Filius,'' written at Ox- 
ford; Prefaces to editions of Massingcr, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher; and various other 
pieces of verse and prose, mostly of the light 
and humourous kind; the translation of Ho- 
race's Art of Poetry is also added. A parally tic 
stroke, with which he was seized in 1789, af- 
fected his understanding, so as to bring on 
symptoms of derangement, ending in idiotcy. 
In consequence of this melancholy state, the 
management of the theatre was committed to 
his son; and he died in August, 1794, in his 
fixty-second year. 

The colleague of Mr. Colman in this work, 
as well as many other of his literary labour^B, 
as we have stated^ was Mr. Bonnbll Thorn- 
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TOK. This gentleman was the son of an apo^ 
thecary, and born in Maiden-lane, London,* 
in IJ^M. He was educated at Westminster 
School, and from thence elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he engaged with Col- 
man and others, in a periodical work entitled 
The Student. This amusing publication was; 
bsiied from the press in monthly numbers. It 
was printed at Oxford, for Mr. Newberry of 
St. Paul's Church Yard. Mr. Thornton^ 
though not the principal conductor of this 
work, was a copious contributor. His first 
essay appeared in the first number, in ^' The 
Comforts of a Retired Life.'' The whole of 
the numbers of the Student were afterwards 
collected and pubUshed in two volumes, whicli 
are scarce, and sell at a high price. 

In 1752 Thornton commenced a periodical 
work, entitled " Have at ye all, or the Drury 
Lane Journal,*' in opposition to Fi£Lding*s 
** Covent Garden Journal.'^ Thornton took his 
degree of Master of Arts, April 7, 1750, and m 
conformity to his father's desire, who wished him 
to make physic his profession, he took the de- 
gi^eeof Bachelor of that faculty. May 18, i754 ; 
but his iaclination, like that of his colleague^: 
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Colman, did not lead him to the severer stU'^ 
dies, and about this period they joined their 
stock of talent, and commenced the Connois^ 
seur, ^\liat share Thornton had in the Cou" 
noisseur cannot be ascertained, but it is be- 
lieved to be less than that of his partnef. Hia 
habits were early relaxed ; and although with- 
out a natural disposition to indolence, he was 
easily led firom regular pursuits, and was con- 
sequendy not noted for punctuality in his pe- 
riodical supplies. As an occasional writer, ^ow- 
ever Mr. Thornton was profuse in his contri- 
butions to di£Perent magazines and newspapers. 
Those indeed lo the Public Advertiser were 
numerous, and when the St. James's Chronicle 
was prcgected, he became a proprietor, and a 
valuable contributor to its columns. In the year 
I76I Thornton had it in contemplation to treat 
with Mr. Rich for the patent of Coveht»gar- 
den theatre, but the negociation proved abor- 
tive. He had, however, now ^ven up all idea 
of the employment to which he was bred, and 
became an author by profession, and a general 
satirist, nor was it with hi^ pen only that he 
exercised his humour. He projected an exhi- 
bitixHi of Sign Paintings, a scheme which at 
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felons oa the gallows* The critics deemed this 
peoe remarkable for the execution, '^N*71t 
Shave for a Penny, Let Blood for Nothing f ' a 
mm under the hands of a barber-surgeon, who 
shaves and lets blood at the same time, by cutr 
ting at every stroke of his razor. Some humour 
was also intended in the juxta-position of some 
of the signs, as *^ The Three Apothecaries.' 
GaUipote," and '< The Three Coffins, iu Com- 
pamon,^' Sec. &c. This attempt to amuse thQ 
** lovers of fun," however, could nit»t be ex- 
pected to last, or to be repeated. 

In 1766, encouraged, as he says, by the. suc-t 
cess of his friend Colman^s transloktdon of Te-r 
reooe, he published two volumes of a transla-f 
tion of Plautus in blank verse. This work waa 
not very successful, yet Warburton said of it, 
that ** be never read so just a translation, in so 
pure and elegant a style.^ In 17679 our au- 
thor published « The Battle of the Wigs," as 
an additional Canto to Garth's Dispensary, the 
subject of which was the disputes then subsist- 
ing between the Fellows and Licentiates of the 
College of Physicians. His ** City Latin," in 
ridbule of the inscription on Blackfriers' Bridge^ 
u still remembered. 
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" In 1764, Mr. Thornton mamed Miss Syl- 
via Btathwaite, youngest daughter of Colonel 
Brathwaite, who waS' governor of Cape Coas^ 
Castle, in Africa . With' this lady, Mr, Thorn- 
ton appears to have enjoyed the highest domes* 
tic felidty, for which he was eminently^ qualified 
by a most affectionate heart, until his projects 
l^ere closed by bad health, nhich hurried him 
to his grave in the 44th year of his age. May 
9, 1768. He lefl a widow, a daughter, and 
two sons, of whom Dr. Thomtoif, physician, is 
the only survivor. 

The respective shares of Colmak and Thobn- 
-TON in the Connoisseur have not been ascer- 
tained ; and there were some occasional contri- 
butors, whose papers are left in the same 
uncertainty. Among these we have to notice 
the Earl of Cork, who was likewise a contri- 
butor to the World. The authors, in their last 
papers, acknowledge his Lordship's services in 
these words ; *^ Our earliest and most frequent 
correspondent distinguished his favours by the 
signature G. E. and we are sorry that he will 
not allow us to mention his name, since it* would 
i^ect as much credit on our w(H*k, as we are 
slire will redound to it from his contributions.^^ 



TheRev. John DrNCOMBR was a contributor . 
to the Connoisseur. The author in the last 
paper thus speaks of him : ^' The next in pri* 
ority of time is a gentleman of Cambridge, 
who signed himself A. B. and we cannot but 
regret that he withdrew his assistance, after 
having obliged us with the best part of the let** 
ters in N~ 46, 49, and 52, and of the essays in 
N" 02 and 64.^ 

Mr. John Duncombe was the only son of Mr. 
William Duncombe, an ingenious writer, who, 
was descended from a family in Hertfordshire, 
Our author was born in 17^9, and entered of 
fiene's or Corpus Christi College Cambridge, 
in 1745, and distinguished himself by regulari- 
ty of conduct and proficiency in polite literature. 
He became fellow of his college, and afterwards 
took orders, and obtained a rectory in the city 
of Canterbury. He married in 1761, and was 
soon after put into the commission for the peace 
for the county of Kent, the duties of which of- 
fice he discharged with great ability. In 1766 
he obtained a preachership in the cathedral of 
Canterbury, and in 1770 was appointed master 
<jf St Johtfs hospital in that city, and that of 
St; Nicholas^ Harbledow. He afterwards was 
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leoted lo tiie vicarage of Heme, t 
erbury. Thus placed in easy circumstance 
and a respectacle station in life, he devoted ti 
time to tlie duties of friendship and f 
employing his leisure from public services i 
the pursuits of elegant bterature. He wro 
a very considerable number of poems, wh! 
bave appeared iu various collections, as tl 
Dodsley, Pearch, and Nichols ; and several a 
a separate form. Of these, one of the 
known is " The Feminead," a commemora- 
tion of female excellence. Their general cha- 
racter is ease and elegance, with a sprightly 
van of humour when the subject called it 
forth. He wrote also a variety of prose 
essays in periodical works. He gave con- 
siderable assistance to his father when en- 
gaged in the translation of Horace. He 
published three sermons, and some anti- 
quarian papers in the Bibliotheca Topo> 
gr^bica. He also edited various works; 
of which were " The Correspondence of 
John Hughes Esq. ; " The Earl of Corke's 
Letters from Italy;" and "Archbishop Her- 
ring's Letters." He closed an useful and 
bfseTolent life in 1785. 
L Cennoissieur. t 
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The next contributor to the Connoisseur that 
claims our attention is Mr. William Cowp eh, 
the distinguished author of " 'Hie Task." This 
gentleman was born at Berkliamstead, in Hert- 
fordshire, in 1732. His father, the rector of 
the parish, was John Cowper, D.D. nephew to 
Lord Chancellor Cowper. Mr. Cowper was edu- 
cated at Westminster school, and at that semi- 
nary he acquired the classical knowledge and 
correctness of taste for which it is celebrated, 
but without any portion of the confident and 
undaunted spirit which is supposed to be one of 
the most valuable acquisitions derived from 
great schools to those who are to push their way 
in the world. It appears, indeed, from his 
poem, entitled " Tirocinium," that the impres- 
^ons Eoade on his mind from what he witneseed 
were of the most unfavourable kind, and gave 
him a permanent dislike to the system of pub- 
lic education. Aa through family interest the 
honourable and lucrative place of clerk to the 
House of Lords had been provided for him, he 
was entered at tlie Temple for the study of the 
law, in order to qualify him for Jt- In this 
situation his manners were amiable and decent; 
and though it isprobable that hedid not rcfiwe' 
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to indulge ia those pleasures which are usual 
0inong young men similarly situated, yet there 

eems no reasons to suppose tijitt he had any pe- 
niliar cause for self- accusation. His natural 
disposition woa liniid and itifiideDt; his spirits 
nstitutionaliy weak, even to the borders of 
(olute unfitness for worldly concerns; so that 
When the time came for assuming that post to 
yhich he had been destined, he shrunk with 

ich terror from ibc idea of making his appear- 
ance before the most august aassmbly in the 
oa^on, that, after a violent struggle with him- 
aelf, he actually resigned the employment, and 
vilh it all his prospects in life. It appears la 
have been imder the agitation of mind which 
this drcumstance occasioned, and which tbrew 
him into a serious illness, that he was led to a 
deep consideration of his state in a religious 
view ; and from the system he had adopted, this 
course of reflection excised in him the most 
alanning and distressful apprebenaons. In 
Vtdn did his tlieological friends set before him 
those encouraging views which the theory of 
Cbiistian juslilication is calculated to present, 
and which to many is the source of a confidence 
ups as excessive as their former fears ; the 
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natural disposition of his mind fitted it to receive 
all the horrors, without the consolations, of his 
faith. We are told, that the terror of eternal 
judgment, overpowered and wholly disordered 
his faculties ; and he remained seven months in 
B continual expectation of being instantly 
plunged into final misery." In this shocking 
condition he became the subject of medical 
care, and he was placed in the receptacle for 
lunatics kept by Dr. Cotton, of St. Alban's, an 
amiable and worthy physician, and the author 
of some well-known poems. At length be re- 
covered a degree of serenity ; but his mind had 
acquired that indelible tinge of melancholy by 
which it was ever after characterised, and which 
rendered his whole life little more than a suc- 
cession of intervals of comfort between long 
paroxysms of settled despondency. It is unne- 
cessary to follow him through all his scenes of 
retirement. Part of his time was spent at the 
Iiouse of his relation. Earl Cowper. at Cole- 
green; and part,at Huntingdon, with his inti- 
mate friend, the Rev. Mr. Unwin After the 
death of [he latmr, he removed willi his widow 
toOlney in (iuchinghamshire, which was thence- 
forth the place of his residence. TheaffwUMt^ 
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ate intimacy he enjoyed with his lady is strongp* 
ly expressed in the foUowing lines, which have 
probaUy been understood by most readers a» 
expressive of a conjugal union : 

— «^ Witness, dear companioD of my walk^, 
Wkose aim this twentieth winter I perceive 
Fuit lodk'd in mine, with pleasure such as lore 
Confirm'd by long experience of thy worth 
' And welt-tried yirtoes could alone inspire — 
Witness a joy that then hast doubled long. 

Task, B. I. 

At Olney he contracted a close friendship 
with the reverend Mr. Newton, then minister 
there, and since rector of St. Mary Woolnot^ 
London, whose religious opinions were in uni- 
son with his own. To a collection of hymns 
pubUshed by him, Mr. Cowper contributed a 
large number of his own composition. He first 
became known to the public in general as a 
poet by a volume printed in 1782. The pieces 
of which it consisted were of a singular cast ; 
and if they did not at once place the writer 
hi^ in the scale of poetic excellence, they suf- 
fidently established hb claim to originality, and 
gave tokena of a genius rather kefit d0Vii\^^ Vai 

c3 
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Subject then deficient in native power. Th^ 
principal topics are Error, Truth, Expostula^ 
tion, Hope, Charity, Retirement, Conversation 
all treated upon religious principles, and tid t 
without a considerable tinge of that rigour and 
austerity which belonged to his system. To 
this it must be attributed, that though naturally 
a mail of kind affections, and more inclined to 
compassion than severity, yet, like the melan- 
choly Jacques, 



most invectively he pierceth through 



The body of the country, city, court. 

These pieces are written in rhymed Jieroics, 
which he commonly manages with little grace 
or attention to melody. The style is rathet* 
strong and forcible than poetic ; but though 
often prosaic, he is never flat or insipid; and 
sometimes the poet breaks through in a vein of 
lively description or bold figure. Of his talent 
for painting, a better specimen cannot be given 
than his draught of the melancholy man, pro- 
bably sketched from what too faithful remem- 

brance suggested of himself: 

# 

I Look wh^riB li# Comes— In this ^mbtiwer'd (Uctfte j ' 
• StAiid«k)B«^ t<>iiC€^aled^ and ifetai status ^v«; - - J 
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* * lips husfy and eyes fixt, foot falling slow, 
. Anns hanging idly down, hands claps'd below. 
Interpret, to the markinjr eye, distress, 
Such as its symptoms only can express. 
Tha( tongne is silent now ; — that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could jest or join the song, 
Could giTC advice, could censure or commend, ^ 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. 
Renounced alike its office and its sport, 
Its brisker and its grarer strains fall short ; 
Both fail bctaeath a fever's secret sway. 

And like a su mmer brook are past away. 

Retirement. 

It does not appear ^hat this volume excited 
inucb of the public notice ; but his second vo- 
lume, published'in 1785^ introduced his name 
to all the lovers of poetry, and raised him at 
least to an equality of reputation with any of his 
coliteniporaries. This chiefly consists of a poem 
in «bc books, entitled "The Task,** which 
name it derived from the injunction of a lady 
upon him to write a piece in blank verse, for 
the subject of which she gave him the Sofa. 
It sets dut, indeed, with some sportive discus-' 
sidns of this topic, but it soon falls into a serious 
strain of rural description, intermixed with mo- 
ral sentiments and portraitures, which, titider 
diS^r&kt titles is preserved through the six 
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books, with no perceptiUe method, but fireely 
ranging from thought to thought, from the 
image to its improvement, as unshackled fancy 
suggests. It is difficult to determine wbith is 
the most conspicuous excellence of this charm- 
ing production. In the description of natural 
objects, it unites the most minute accuracy with 
striking elegance and picturesque beauty. 
Since Thomson, Cowper is the poet who has 
added most to the stock of natural imagery ; 
and his paintings are more exact than those of 
that writer, though generally less graiid and 
comprehensive. His manner^ indeed, has led 
some of his imitators into a kind c^ Dutch style 
of painting, which has wasted the powers of de^ 
scripucHi upon objects not worth the pains ; but 
Cowper himself is generally preserved by good 
taste from this degradation of his art. The 
pious and mmal reflections of the ^^Taak^ 
touch tbe heart with irresistible force ; and its 
delineations of character are life itsel£L The 
personifications, and allegorical figures i»ter* 
spersed, display high powers of £uicy ; and the 
picture of Winter ri^ng ook his sledgy car may 
vie in sublimity with any efibri of poetical in- 
y^ntion. The permaoeat edour of the difiiiM 
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ease and force, sometimes deviating into ne- 
gligence, but more free than perhaps any other 
blank verse from the stiffness and tumidity 
which BO commonly dis-figu re this mode of writ- 
jng. Although the pecuhar religious system 
of the author is sufficiently discernible in the 
Task, it however appears with less gloom and 

isterity than in his former pieces. There is 

Ided to this vohime "Tirocinium, or a Review 
Schools," a piece of great strength, and re- 
plete with striking observation, wliaiever he 
thought of the decisive sentence it pronounces 
agjunst the public education of this country. 
The merry story of " John Gilpin" seems to 
shew (as indeed do many passages in his other 
works) that a strong perception of the ludicrous 
naturally balanced in his disposition the gloomy 

'opensity which circumstances rendered finally 

lominont. 
for the purpose of losing in employment 
'lho60 distressing ideas, whiuh were ever apt to 
recur, he undertook the real task of translating 
into blank verse the whole of Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey. This work possesses mueh merit of 
execution, and is certainly a much more exact 
l^preMntation of the ancient bard than Pope's 
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ornaigeiital version ; but though theepc dignity^ 
13 well supported in those passages which are. 
intrinsically poetical, yet whjere the^mplidty 
of the matter in the orighial is elevated inta 
poetry solely by the force of sonorous versifica-, 
tion, the poverty of English blank verse ha/}, 
scarcely been able to prevent it from sinking' 
into mere prose. On the whole, this translataoo. ' 
has piobably been more praised than read ; to 
the author, however, it was a most valuable> 
source of innocent amusement, and its comjiIe«- 
tion is mentioned by him with the regret felt^ 
on parting with a beloved companion. ^ 

Nothing, however, was capable of durably/ 
relieving his mind from the horrible i^prejssiona^ 
it had undergone ; and absolute despair was the.- 
state in which it finally settled. He passed^ 
some of his latter years under the affectionate: 
care of a relation at East Dereham, in Norfolk ; 
nor did ' he entirely drop his literary employ- 
ments, and the occaaonal composition of poems^. 
till a short time before his death. This event 
took place, after a gradual dechne of strength^, 
on April 25th, 1800. 

It is said Mr. Cowper wrote the papers 
N" 111, 116, 119, 1S4, and 138, in thc: 
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0^imcii9eur. Of these papers it maj be truly 
said they are 'not inferior to any in the obllec- 
fion. That Mr. Cowper always had a quick 
sense of the ludicrous in character and bdiavi- 
^ur, i» sufficiently evident from many passages 
in the Task ; and his JoTiai Gilpin^ had it 
appeared in the days of Colman, Thornton, 
Lloyd^ Churchill, &c. would have been con- 
sidered as an acquisition of the first iinport- 
ance to the lovers of humour. 

Mr. RoBEKT Lloyd, the unfortunate poet, 
was a contributor to the Connoisseur, as was 
also Obatoa Henlby, which the author of 
the concluding paper affirms in the following 
words : ** There are still remaining,^' says he, 
^<two correspondents, who must stand by 
themselves; as they fiave wrote to us, not in 
an assumed character, but in propria persona. 
The first is no less a personage than Oeator 
Hbnley, who obliged us with that truly origi- 
nal letter, printed in^N* 37. The other, who 
favoured us with a letter, no less original,— 
N* 70, we have reason to believe, is a Method- 
ist teacher, and a mechanic : but we do not 
know ather his name or bis trade.^ 
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The Connoisseurs were collected after their 
original publication into four volumes, 12mo. 
Some of the papers were corrected, and some 
passages transposed, but no material alterations 
were made. It has always been esteemed an 
entertaining work, and, although in an infe« 
nor degree, has contributed to the wise and. 
good purposes for which periodical writing 
was first intended. 
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|N°I. THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1754- 



Online gentin 

Mrra, ct ttudia, et jiopMlaa, et pralia dicam. Vin 
Tbair BtudicB and purenita in order shown, 
'Tu mine to maik the Mnnneis of (he Town. 
As I have assuiutid the character of Censor-GeneTal 
I shall followthe example ofthe old Roman Censor; 
tile first part of whose duty was to review the people, 
and distribute them into their several divisions. I 
shall therefore enter upon my office, by taking; a 
cursory survey of what is usually called the Town. 
In tills I shall not confine myself to the exact method 
of a geographer, but carry the reader from oup 
<|uartt^i' to another, as it may suit my conveni<iner, 
or best contribute to hia entertainment. 
yWhen a comedian, celebrated for his excellence in 
part of Shylock, first undertook that character, 
made daily visits tu the centre of business, th<; 
aage ajid the adjacent coffee-houses ; that by a 
juent intercourse and coaversatioc with ' the un- 
foreskinn'd race,' lie might habituate himself tu their 
Mr and deportment. A like desire of penetralinf;; 
ioto the most secret springs of action in these people 
has often ted me there; but I was never more diverted 
tha» at Garraway's a few days before the drawing 
of the lottery. I not only could read hope, fear, 
idall tlie various passions excited by aloveif ^it^n< 
igly pictured in the faces of those viW eaniv W 
vnt. t. II 
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buy ; but T remarked with no less delight, the many 
little artifices made use of to allure adventurers, as 
well as the visible alterations in the looks of the 
sellers, according as the demand for tickets gave 
occasion to raise or lower their price. So deeply 
were the countenances of these bubble-brokers im- 
pressed with an attention to the main chance, and 
their minds seemed so dead to all other sensations, 
that one might almost doubt, where money is out of 
the case, whether a Jew * has eyes, hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions.' 

From Garraway's it is but a short step to a gloomy 
class of mortals, not less intent on gain than the 
stock-jobber: I mean the dispensers of life and 
death, who flock together like birds of prey watch- 
ing for carcases, at Batson's. I never enter this 
place, but it serves as a momento mori t6 me. Wliat 
a formal assemblage of sable suits, and tremendous 
perukes ! I have often met here a most intimate ac- 
quaintance, whom I have scarce known again ; a 
sprightly young fellow, with whom I have spent 
many a jolly hour ; but being just dubbed a gradu- 
ate in physic, he has gained such an entire conquest 
over the risible muscles, that he hardly vouchsafes 
at any time to smile. I have heard him harangue, 
with all the oracular importance of a veteran, on the 
'possibility of Canning's subsisting for a whole month 
on a few bits of bread; and he is now preparing a 
treatise, in which will be set forth a new and infal- 
lible method to prevent the spreading of the plague 
from France into England. . Batson's has been 
reckoned the seat of solemn stupidity : yet it is not 
totally devoid of taste and common sense. They 
have among them physicians, who can cope witli 
the most eminent lawyers or divines ; and critics, 
who can relish die sal volatile of a witty composition, 
or determine how much fire is requisite to sublimate 
a tragedy secimdam artem. 
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I connexions with books and authors. The character 
' of the bookseller is commonly formed on the writers 
m his aemce. Thus one is a politician or a deist; 
another affects humour, or aims at turns of wit and 
repartee; while a third perhaps is grave, moral, and 
sententious. 

The Temple is the barrier that divides the ci^ 
and suburlts ; and the gentlemen who reside there, 
seem influenced by the situation of the place they 
inhabit. Templars are, in general, a kind of citizen- 
courtiers. They aim at the air and mien of the draw- 
ing-room ; but the holyday smartness of a 'prenljce, 
heightened with gome additional touches of the rake 
or coxcomb, betrays itself in every thing they do. 
The Temple, however, is stocked with its peculiar 
beaux, wits, poets, critics, and every character in 
the gay world : and it is a thousand pities, that so 
pretty a society should be disgraced with a few dull 
fellows, who can submit to puzzle themselves with 
cases and reports, and have not taste enough to fol- 
low the genteel method of studying the law. 

I shall now, like a true student of the T^npLe, 
hurry from thence to Co vent- Garden, the acknow- 
ledged region of gallantry, wit, and criticism ; and 
hope to be excused for not stopping at George's im 
my way, as the Bedford affords a greater variety of 
nearly llie same characters. This coffee-house is 
every night crowded with men of parU. Almost 
every one you meet is a polite scholar and a wit. 
Jokes and bo/ta moti are echoed from box to box ; 
every branch of literature is critically examined, and 
the merit of every production of the press, or per- 
formance at the theatres, weighed and determined. 
This school (to which I am myself indebted for a 
great part of my education, and in which, though 
. unworthy, I am now arrived at the honour of being 
L« public lecturer) has bred up many authors, to the 
mKaziiig enlertaiDiaeat and instruction of their read- 
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ers. . Button's, the grand archetype of the Bedford, 
was frequented by Addison, Steele, Pope, and the 
rest of that celebrated set, M^ho flourished at the be- 
ginning of this century : and was regarded with just 
deference on account of the real geniuses who fre- 
.quented it But we can now boast men of superior 
abilities ; men, who without any one acquired ex- 
cellence, by the mere dint of an happy assurance, 
can exdct the same tribute of veneration, and re- 
.eeive . it as due to the illustrious characters, the 
scribblers, players, fiddlers, gamblers, that make 
so large a part of the company at the Bedford. 

I shall now take leave of Covent-Garden, and de- 
sire the reader's company to White's. Here (as 
Vanbrugh says of Locket's) * he may have a dish no 
bigger than a saucer, that shall cost him fifty shil- 
lings.' The great people who frequent this place, 
do not interrupt their politer amusements, like the 
wretches at Garraway's, with business, any farther 
than to go down to Westminster one sessions to vote 
for a bill, and the next to repeal it. Nor do they 
trouble themselves with literary debates, as at the 
Bedford. Learning is beneath the notice of a man 
of quality. They employ themselves more fashion- 
ably at whist for the trifle of a thousand pounds the 
rubber, or by making bets on the lie of the day. 

From this very genteel place the reader must not 
.be surprised, if I should convey him to a cellar, ot 
a common porter-house. For, as it is my province 
to delineate and remark on mankind in general who- 
ever becomes my disciple must not refuse to follow 
jne from the Star and Garter to the Goose and Grid- 
iron, and be content to climb after me up to an Au- 
thor's garret, or give me leave to introduce him to a 
route. In my present cursory view of The Towiv 
I have, indeed, confined myself principaWy to eo^- 
fee-houses; though I constantly visit a\\ p\a.e^^, 
ibat a/Ford any matter for speculation. 1 \iwi a ^cot^V 

B 3 
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mtui at Forrest's, a Freuchman at Slaughter's, aod 
at the Cocoa-Tree I am — —an Euglishman. At the 
Robin Hood 1 am a politician, a logit;ian, a geome- 
trician, a phyHician, a metaphysician, a casuist, a 
moralist, a theologist, a mythologiat, or any thing 

but an atheist. Wherever the World is, lam. 

Vou will therefore hear of me aometimes at the the- 
atres, sometimes perhaps at the opera : nor shall 1 
think the esbibitious of Sadler's W ells, or the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket beneath my notice ; but 
may one day or the other give a dissertation upon 
tumbling, or, (if they should again become popular) 
a critique on dogs and monkeys. 

Though the Town is the walk I shall generally 
appcarin, let it not be imagined, that vice and folly 
will shoot up unnoticed in tbe country. My cousin 
Village has undertaken that province, and will send 
me the freshest advices of every fault or foible that 
takes root there. But as it is my chief ambition to 
please and instruct the ladies, I shall embrace every 
opportunity of devoting my labours to their service : 
and I may with justice congratulate myself upon the 
happiness of living in an age, when l^e female part 
of the world are so studious to find employment for 
a Censor. 

Tbe character of Mr. Town is, I flatter myself, 
too well known to need an explanation. How far, 
and in what sense, I propose to be a Connoi» 
the reader will gather from my general motto : 

- Non lie viUif dl 



Wbo better knows to build, and who to dance. 
Or this fruni Italy, or thut rrom France, 
Our CoDuuiaseur will ne'er pretend [a scan, 
Hoi poiat (he fuUiea of nnuikiod to man. 
Th' important kaov/ledae ol'outBeWoB enplain, 
Jlknc ■ ■ - -- 



It to }uu>\r all kuowleditG i 
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As Critic and Censor-General, I shall take tlie 
liberty to miimadvert on every thing; that appeara to 
me vicious or ridiculous : always endeavouring ' to 
bold, Ba it were the mirror up to Nature, to shew 
Virtue her own feature. Scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the Time bia form au& 
pressure.' 

N" 2. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 1754. 



SlaatibHA, icnoplinraia, tripodes, armaria, dtliii. Juv. 
Maiui'd statues, lual; medals, marbles uld, 
By Sluane coUected, or h; LaDglbrd sold. 
3 HAVE already received letters from several Fir- 
luoti, expressing their astoniahment and concern at 
my disappointing the warm hopes they bad couceivtd 
of my undertaking from the title of my paper. They 
tell me, that by deserting the paths of Virtu, I ut 
once neglect the pubUc interest and my own ; that 
by supporting the character of Connoisseur in its 
usual sense, 1 might have obtained very conside- 

I cable salaries from ibe principal auction-rooms, toy- 
shops, and repositories, and might besides very plau- 
sibly have recommended myself as the properest 
;Derson in the world, to be keeper of Sir Hans 
.gioaae's Museum. 
I cannot be insensible of the importance of 
Abia capital business of taste, and how much repu- 
tation as well as profit would accrue to my labours, 
by confining them to the minutest researches into . 
nature and art, and poring over the rust of antiquity. 
1 very well know that the discovery of a 



i 



phytei or species of the polype, would be s 
able as tl ""■ ■■ 



that of the longitude. The c&Hn^V's ul ■&!« 
curious would furnish out mattei 'iot w»^ c?.%a.'^*, 
instructing tiiuu all tbe \eaii\^A V^wiw,^ '>"''' 
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Vatican. Of what consequence would it be, to 
point out the distinctions of originals from copies ao 
pr^oisiely, that the paltry scratchin^s of a luodera 
may never hereafter be palmed on a Connoisseur for 
the iabouTS of a Item bran dt I 1 should command 
applause from the adorers of antiquity, were 1 to 
demonstrate, that merit never existed but in the 
schools of the old painters, neTCt flourished but in 
the warm climate of Italy : and how should I rise 
in the esteem of my countrymen, by chastising the 
arrogance of an Englishman in presuming to deter- 
mine the analysis uf beauty I 

At other times I might take occasion to shew 
my sagacity in conjectures on rusty coins and ille- 
gible marbles. What profound erudition is con- 
tained in an half'Obliterated antique piece of copper! 
TRAJ. IMP. P. VII. C0S8, MAX." • 'TRJEB. 
V. P. P. S. €.; and how mttSMlloua, most nmi-- 
ttetts aiiD rftjiitl tnnrttife Ratui:, would the barba- 
rous inscription of some ancient monument ap- 
pear to thee, and how plufUit to t^m ept tDEtlltaU, 
thus preserved in its obsolete spelling and ori- 

r'nal htaA ^cacttr ! To this branch of taste, 
am more particularly pressed : a correspon- 
dent ,desires to know, whether I was of the 
party that lately took a survey of Palmyra in 
the Desert i another, if 1 have traversed the Holy 
Land, or visited Mount Calvary. I shall not speak 
too proudly of my travels : but as niy predecessor 
the i^pectatoT has recommended himself by having 
jnade a trip to Grand Cairo to take measure of a py- 
ramid, I assure my reader that 1 have climbed 
Mount Vesuvio in the midst of its eruptions, and dug 
some time under ground in the ruins of Ilercula- 
neum. 

-I shall always be solicitous to procure the esteem 
ofso respectabli: a body as the Connoisseurs: since 
/ laariot but be sensible, could 1 auy wkj npul A 
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/ labours, how much more important the oamo 
I Mr. Town would appear, diguilieil wilh the ad- 
dition of F. R. S. or Member of the Society of Aa- 
tiquariana. 1 therefore take this early opportunity 
of obliging the cuiious with a letter from a very 

Iitnent personage, who, as well as myself, is i^j 
come a Connoisseur, and is known to have t( 
toad for no other purpose than to buy pictur 
The 
iced 



TO MR 
Dear Sir, 
BThe hurry in which I left England must have c 



K much I was in eEkrnest, when 1 talked 
if making a valuable collection of pictures. By my 
frequent attendance on Bales, I already know almost 
as much of painting, as I do of the funds : and can 
talk as learnedly of light and shade, ligure, propor- 
tion, drapery, &c, as of the rise and fall of stocks. 
I have, however, been very much embarrassed in 
getting together a collection, aiiitable to the religion 
I proiess. The famous painters were most of them 
such bigots to their own way of thinking, that they 
have scarce left any thing behind them but Holy Fa- 
milies, DeadChfists, and Madonas; subjects which, 
to me and my tribe are odious and abominable. A 
picture, since it has the property of being the lan- 
guage of all mankind, should never be particular in 
itd subject: but we should paint, as the English are 
taught to pray, ' for all Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics.' 

When I have made the tour of Italy, 1 will send 
you a complete list of all ray purchases : in the mean 
time, the following short specimen will enable you to 
judge of my precautions, in selecting pieces suitable 
U> my character, and not offensive to my principles. 
The tirst that 1 bought was * the Elevation of the 

Kden Calf.' This 1 shall set up m the Uo^^\ ¥.^- 
ige, as a typical representation of in^seW, \»\>fc 
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worshipped by all brokers, insurers, scriveners, and 
the whole fraternity of stock-jobbers. 

The second is * The Triumph of Gideon/ This I 
intended, if a late project in favour of our brethren 
had not miscarried, should have been hung up in St. 
•Stephen's Chapel, as a memorial of our victory over 
the Uncircumcised. 

The third and fourth are * Peter denying his 
Master,' and * Judas betraying him for thirty pieces 
of silver ;' both which I design as presents to our 
two worthy friends, the B s of , and . 

The nes^t which I shall mention to you, deserves 
particular notice ; and this is * the Prophet of Naza- 
reth himself, conjuring the Devil into an herd of 
swine/ From this piece, when I return to England, 
I intend to have a print engraved ; being very proper 
to be had in all Jewish families, as a necessary pre- 
servative against pork and Christianity. 

I shall not tire you with a particular detail of some 
other lesser pieces ; such as — the Deluge, in water- 
colours — the New Jerusalem, in perspective — Some 
Rilins of the Temple — a Publican at the Keceipt of 
Custom — and a Samson in miniature. 

Besides these, I have employed an ingenious artist 
here* to execute a design of my own. It is a picture 
of Fortune, not standing (as in the common style) 
upon a kind of cart-wheel, but on the two wheels of 
the lottery, with a representation of a net cast over 
the lesser engrossers of tickets, while a chief manager 
is breaking his way through the meshes. 

I must not forget to tell you, that I have picked 
up an infamous portrait, by an English hand, called 
Shylock; with the following inscription under it, 
taken, I suppose, from the London Evening Post» 
or that impudent fool the Gazetteer : ' they have dis- 
graced me, and hindred me half a million, laughed 
at my Josses^ mocked at my gains, scorned my 
aation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my fnends, 
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heated mine enemies ; — and what's the reason ? I am 
a Jew.' 

As soon as the parliament is dissolved^ you may 
expect to see me in England ; till when, 

I am, dear Sir, your's, &c. 

I shall here subjoin a letter of a very different 
stamp ; which points out to me another walk as a 
Connoisseur, not less extensive, perhaps, and more 
agreeable to the modern taste, than that of Virtu. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

Sir, 

I suppose Connoisseur is only another word for 
a knowing one. So write me a few papers in defence 
of cards, dice, races, and gaming in general ; and I 
will admit you upon the square, introduce you at 
White's, set you upon the turf the next meeting at 
Newmarket, and make your fortune at once. If you 
are the man I take you for, you will be wise, and do 
this directly ; and then the odds are fpr you. If not, 
I'll hold you an hundred pounds to a China orange, 
that your paper is neglected as low, and vulgar, and 
yourself condemned as an unfashionable blockhead. 

Your's, as you behave, 

T. Will. Hazard. 
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Suave mart magno^ turhantihua aquora ventiSf 

E terra magnum alteriua 8pectare labor em. Lucre j. 

When raging winds the raffled deep deform, 
We look at distance, and eDJoy the storm ; 
Toss'd on the waves with pleasure others see, 
Nor heed their dangers, while ourselves are free. 

We writers of essays, or (as they aie \fct\sv<fc^ ^^- 
riodical papers, justly claim to outae\N^» «u \\^^^ 
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among th« modern improvers of literature. Neither 
Bently ncir Burman, nor aay other equally sagacious 
coromRntator, has been able to discover the least 
tracesof any similar productions among the ancients: 
except we can suppose, that the history of Thucy- 
dides was retailed weekly in sixpenny numbers ; that 
Seneca dealt out his morality every Saturday; or 
that Tully wrote speeches and philosophical disqui- 
sitions, whilst Virgil and Horace clubbed together 
to furnish the poetry for a Roman magazine. 

There is a word, indeed, by which we are fond 
of distinguishing our works, and for which we must 
confess ourselves indebted to the Latin. Myself, 
and every petty journalist, affect to dignify our hasty 
performances by styling them Lucubrations ; by 
which we mean, if we mean any thing, that as the 
day is too short for our labours, we are obliged to 
call in the assistance of the night: not to mention 
the modest insinuation, that our compositions are so 
correct, that (like the orations of I>emosthenes) they 
may be said to smell of the lamp. We would b« 
anoerstood to fallow the directions of the Roman 
Satirist, ' to grow pale by the midnight candle ;' 
though, perhaps, as our own Satirist expresses it, 
we may be thought 

Sleepless ourselves, to give our readers sleep. 

But, as a relief from the fatigue of so many restless 
hours, we have frequently gone to sleep for the be- 
nefit of the public: and surely we, whose labours 
are confined to a sheet aud a half, may be indulged 
in taking a nap now and then, as well as those en- 

I gaged in longer works ; who (accordio); to Horace) 
are to be excused, if a little drowsiness sometimes 
creeps in upon them. 
After this preface, the reader will not be surprised, 
if 1 take the liberty to relate a dream of my own. 
it is ugual on these occasions to be lulled to sleep by 
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some book : and most of my brethren pay that com- 
phmeot to Virgil or Shakspeure : hut as I couhl iievi'i 
<liacuver auy opiate qualities in those authors, I 
chose rather to doze over some modern ptrformaiice. 
I must beg to he excused from mentioning parti- 
culars, as I would Dot provoke the resentment of my 
contemporaries : nobody will imagine, that I dipped 
iuto any of our modem novels, or took up any of our 
late tragedies. Let it suffice, that 1 presently fell 
^^^A asleep. 

^^^B foimd myself transported in an instant to the 
^^^■re of an immense sea, covered with inoumerable 
^^^■sels ; and though many of them suddenly disap- 
^Tetred every muiute.l saw others continually launch- 
ing forth, and pursuing the same course. The aeers 
of visions, and dreamers of dreams, have their org;aiJH 
uf sight so considerably improved, that they can take 
in auy object, however distant or minute. It is not 
Aerefore to be wondered at, that I could discern 
every thing distinctly, thougli the waters before me 
were of the deepest black. 

While I stood contemplating this amazing scene, 
one of those good-natured genii, who never fail 
tnaking their appearance to extricate dreamers from 
their difficulties, rose from the sable stream, and 
planted himself at my elbow. His complexion was 
of the darkest hue, not uidike that of the Decmons 
of a pinting-bouse ; his jetty beard shone like the 
bristles of a blacking-brush : on his head hi 
turban of imperial paper ; and 

Tbt^ie hung a calfskin on his reverend limbs 

which was gilt on the back, and faced with robin^^ 
of Morocco, lettered (like a ruhric-noat) with the 
nunesof the most eminent authors. In his left haud 
be bore a printed scroll, which from the marginal 
magined to be a pioot-aVtfje\,', waft, v 

right he waved tht quiU of a ^ooae. 

-•I.. I. C 
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He immediately accosted me. *Town/ said 

he, * I am the genius, who is destined to conduct 
you through these turbulent waves. The sea that 
you now behold is the Ocean of Ink. Those towers, 
at a great distance, whose bases are founded upon 
rocks, and whose tops seem lost in the clouds, are 
situated in the Isle of Fame. Contiguous to these, 
you may discern by the glittering of its golden sands, 
is the Coast of Gain, which leads to a fertile and rich 
country. All the vessels which are yonder sailing, 
with a fair wind on the main sea, are making towards 
one or other of these : but you will observe, that on 
their first setting out they were irresistibly drawn into 
the eddies of Criticism, where they were obliged to 
encounter the most dreadful tempests and hurricanes. 
In these dangerous straits, you see with what vio- 
lence every bark is tossed up and down ; some go to 
the bottom at once; others, after a faint struggle, 
are beat to pieces ; many are much damaged ; while 
a few, by sound planks and tight rigging, are enabled 
to weather the storm.' 

At this sight I started back with horror : and the 
r-emembrance still dwells so strong upon my fancy, 
that I even now imagine the torrent of criticism 
bursting in upon me, and ready to overwhelm me in 
an instant. 

' Cast a look,' resumed my instructor, * on that vast 
lake divided into two parts, which lead to yonder 
magnificent structures, erected by the Tragic and 
Comic Muse. There you may observe many trying 
to force a passage without chart or compass. Some 
have been overset by crowding too much sail, and 
others have foundered by carrying too much ballast. 
An * Arcadian vessel (the master an Irishman) was, 
through contrary squalls, scarce able to live nine 
days : but you see that light Italian gondola, f Gli 

*■ PluJoclea^ a tragedy : founded on Sir Philip Sydney's 
Arcadia, f An admired BurletU. 
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L^manfi Gtloii, ekima along pleasantly before the 
E-wiud, and outstrips tfae paiuted frigates of our 
Bjeountty, [Didone and Artaaerse. Observe tbat tri- 
Hmnphaot squadron, to whose flag all the others pay 
Khoniage. Most of them are ships of the first rate, 
Btad were titled out many years ago. Though sorae- 
■vbat irregular in their make, and but little con- 
Hormable to the exact rules of art, they will ever con- 
Binue the pride and glory of these seas : for as it is 
^pc marked by the present Laureat, in his prologue to 
B^apal Tyranny, 

W ' Sbakspeare, whose art no piay-wrighl can ciccl, 
B * Haslauncb'd os fleets tiiplaja, and buill tlieiowell." 
B The Genius then bade me turn my eye, where the 
Hhrater seemed to foam with perpetual agitation. 
^That/ said he, ' is the strong current of Politics, 
^iflen fatal to those who venture on it.' I could not 
but take notice of a poor wretch on the opposite 
aborc, fastened by the ears to a terrible machine. 
This, the Geoius informed me, was the memorable 
D«fue, set up there as a land-mark, to prevent future 
mariners from splitting on the same rock. 

To this turbulent prospect succeeded objects of a 
more placid nature. In a little creek, winding 
through flowery meads and shady groves, 1 descried 
several gilded yachts and pleasure boats, all of them 
keeping due time with their silver oars, and gliding 
along the smooth, even, calm, regularly flowing Ki- 
VulctB of Rhyme. Shepherds and shepherdesses 
playing on the banks ; the sails were gently swelled 
widi the soft breezes of amorous sighs ; and little 
Loves sported ia the silken cordage. 

My attention was uow called off from these pacific 
acenes to an obstinate engagement betweeu several 
ships, distinguished from all others by bearing the 
Uoly Cross for their colours. These the GftuwaV' '^ 

J OjicraB, 
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me, were employed in the Holy War of Religious 
Controversy ; and he pointed out to me a few Got' 
BuirB, in the service of the Infidels, sometimes aiding 
one party, sometimes siding with the other, as Hiigiit 
best contribute to the general confusion. 

I observed in different parts of the Ocean several 
gallies which were rowed by slaves. ' Those,' said 
the Genius, 'arefittedout by very oppressive owners, 
and are all of them bound to the Coast of Gain. 
The miserable wretches, whom you see chained to 
the oars, are obliged to tug without the least respite ; 
and though the voyage should turn out successful, 
they have little or no share in the profits. Some few 
you may observe, who rather choose to make a ven- 
ture on their own bottoms. These work as hard as 
the galley-slaves, and are frequently cast away : but 
though they are ever so often wrecked, necessity still 
constrains them to put out to sea again,' 

■ ' Be_ficit rates 

tjufluos, indocilii pavperiem pali,' Hor. 
Still muBt tbe wretch his shatlei'd biu-k relit, 
For who toatan-e can patiently sabmil? 
It were needless to enumerate many other parti- 
culars that engaged my notice. AiDoug the rest 
was a large fleet of Annotators, Dutcli-built, which 
sailed very heavy, were often a-ground, and con- 
tinually ran font on each other. The whole ocean, 
I also found, was infested by piratei, who ransacked 
every rich vessel that came in their way. Most of 
these were endeavouring to make the Coast of Gain, 
by hanging out false colours, or by forging their 
passports, and pretending to be freighted out by tb^ 
most reputable traders. 

My eyes were at last fixed, 1 know not how, on 
a spacious channel, running through the midst of s 
great city. I felt such a secret impulse at this sight, 
t/iat 1 could not help intjuiring particularly about it. 
• Tbe diacovvry of that pasaaise,' said the Genius, 
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iPas first made by oue Bickerstaff, in the good slii|t 
d The Tatler, and. who afterwards embarked in 
The Spectator and Guardian. These have been 
t'oUuwed since by a number of little sloops, sliifTs, 
hoys, and cock-lioats, which have been most of them 
wrecked in the attempt. Thither also must your 
course be directed.' — At this instant the Genius sud- 
denly snatched me up in his arms, and plunged me 
beadlong into the inky flood. While I lay gasping 
and atrugglingbeneath thewavea, methought I heard 
a familiar voice calling me by my name, which 
awaking me, I with pleasure recollected the features 
of the Genius in those of my publisher, who was 
standing by my bed-side, and bad called upon me 
for copy. T. 
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Co^fugium vocaf, hoc pralexil .nvmine culpam, ViitG. 

Wbere raatripiony vEiU th' ioceatuoos life, 

And wbore ia abeltei'd ia tbe uaiue ol' wife. 
It is with the utmost concern I have heard myiell' 
within this week past accused at several tea-tables, 
of not being a man of my word. The female part 
of my readers exclaim against me for not having as 
yet paid my particular addresses to the fair. ' Who 
is this Mr. Town?' saya one: ' Where can the 
creature live ? He has said nothing yet of the dear 
Burletta girl.' Another wonders that 1 have not 
recommended to the ladies Mr. Hoyle's New Cal- 
culation of Chances; for understanding which no- 
thing more is required, we are told, than the lirst 
principles of arithmetic ; that is, to know how to tell 
the pips, and set up one's game. But I fmd the 
_wh ole ses in general have expected from ni« %««\e. 

iwd remarks upon the Man\age SvW, "Vo «s\&'Bi 

; measure, I shall at pteseiA tccomsmk^-*- F 
c 3 
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to their notice the following advertisement, which 
hai been sent me, with a request to make it public. 

To all whom it may amcem. 
THE REVEREND MR. KEITH. 

( Whir has had the honour to perform b^ere ieveral qf tkt 

Nobility, Gentry, and otliertj, 

GIVES THIS PUBLIC NOTICE, 

That he shall continue at his Chapel in May-Fair 
no lunger than the present month. He will then set 
ont on his progress through the principal market- 
tuwns, where he will exhibit publicly, without los» 
of time, any hour of the day or night. He will per- 
form to no less than two persons, and will wait on any 
Gentleman and Lady privately at their own houses. 

%' We have no connexion with the Fleet Parsons, 
or other Pretenders. Beware of counterfeits, Efftt 
turn solui. 

I may perhaps take a future opportunity of en- 
larging on this very important subject, the Marriage 
Bill ; but shall at present oblige the ladies by cele- 
brating an order of females lately sprung up tuuong 
them, usually distinguished by the denomination of 
Demi- Reps ; — a word not to be found in any of our 
dictionaries. 

This order, which seems daily increasing upon us, 

was first instituted by some ladies eminent tor their 

pubUc spirit, with a view of raising their half of the 

' epecies to a level with the other in the unbounded 

license of their enjoyments. By this artifice the most 

open violation of modesty takes the name of iunocent 

freedom and gaiety ; and as long as the last failing 

remains a secret, the lady's honour is spotless and 

untainted. In a word, a Demi- Rep is a lady, whom 

v^very body thinks, what nobody chooses to call her, 

Y It in absolutely necessary, that evet^ Vod-j uf this 
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order should be married. Custom has giveu a certaiu 
diarm to wedlock, which changes the colour ol' our 
actious, and renders that behaviour not improper, 
which in a state of celibacy would be accounted in- 
decent and scandalous. As to the promises made in 
majriage * to love, honour, and obey,' custom hati 
made them also merely ceremonial, and in fact as 
little binding as the wedding-ring, which may be put 
on or pulled off at pleasure. 

Iteligious and political writers have both for diffe- 
rent reasons endeavoured to encourage frequent mar- 
riages : but this order, if it maintains its ground, will 
more certainly promote them. How inviting must 
sucliastate appear to awoman of spirit! An English 
wilie, with all the indiscretions of a girl, may assume 
autre than the privileges of a woman ; may trifle pub- 
licly with the beaux and smarts, introduce them to 
ber toilette, and fix it as a certain rule in all her con- 
versation aud behaviour, that when once marriage 
faas (in Lucy's phrase) ' made an hottest woman of 
hei,' shi is entitled to all the license of a courtesan. 

1 have lately seen, withagooddealof compafisioD, 
a few forward maiden ladies inventing themselves 
with the dignities, and incroaching on the privileges 
of this order. It may not be impioper to caution 
them lo recede in time. As their claim to these li- 
berties is unwarranted by custom, they will not re- 
tain that ambiguous reputation eqjoyed by the Demi- 
Beps, whose whole system of conduct is founded 
on the busis of matrimony. Every lady, therefore, 
inclined to indulge herself in all those little innocent 
fieedoins, should couflne herself within the pale uf 
uatrioiony, to elude censure; as insolvent debtors 
aroid a jail by lodging within the verge of the court. 

A Demi-Kep then must necessarily be married : 
is it easy for a lady to maintain so critical a ctk^i- 
«r, unless she is a woman of i'dsta\oa. Tv^v.^ ^vt& 
.ms bear down all weak censuresi, aaA ■iAtwv.ss 
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scandal aud detraction. That good breeding too, so 
inviolably preserved amoni; persons of condition, ia 
of infinite service. This produces that delightful 
insipidity so remarkable in persons of quality, whose 
conversation flows with an even tenor, undisturbed 
by sentiment, and unrufHed by passion : iDsomucli 
that husbands and wives, brothers, sisters, cousins, 
and in short the whole circle of kindred and ac- 
quaintance, can entertain the most thorough contempt 
and even hatred for each other, without transgressing- 
the minutest article of good breeding and civility. 
But those females, who want the advantages of birth 
and fortune, must be content to wrap themselves up 
ia their integrity ; for the lower sort are so notori- 
ously deficient in the requisites of politeness, that 
they would not fail to throw out the most cruel and 
bitter invectives against the pretty delinquents. 

The great world will, I doubt not, return me 
thanks for thus keeping the canaille at a distance, 
and securing to them a quiet possession of their en- 
joyments. And here 1 cannot but observe, how 
respectable an order the Demi-Keps compose, of 
which the lovely sisterhood must all be married, and 
almost all Kight Honourable. 

For this order, among many other establishments 
of modern life, w^ are indebted to the French. 
Such flippant gaity is more agreeable to the genius 
of that nation. There is a native bashfulness in- 
herent in my country-women, which it is not easy to 
surmount ; but our modem fine ladies, who take as 
much pains to polish their minds as to adorn their 
persons, have got over this obstacle with incredible 
facility. They have so skilfully grafted the French 
genius for intrigue upon British Beauty and liberty, 
that their conduct appears perfectly original : though 
we must do the French the justice to allow, that 
wAe/i a lady of this airy disposition visits Paris, she 
returns most wonderfully improved. Vvon the 
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rhole, France appears the prop^eat school to ia- 
ptruct the ladies in the theory ot' their cooduct : but 
£DglaDil, and more especially London, the most 
commodious place to put it in practice. Id this 
town, indeed a lady studious of improvement, may 
in a very short time become a conEidtirable proficient, 
fay frequenting the several academies kept constantly 
open for her profit and instruction. The card tables 
and masquerades in particular have trained up some 

dies to a surprising eminence, without tbo least 

isistance from a foreign education. 

Jt is observed, that the ditference between the se- 

iral species in the scale of being is but just suffi- 
ient to preserve their distinction ; tbe liigbest of 
one order approacliing so near to the lowest of tbe 
other, that the gradation is hard to be determined ; 
u the colours of tbe rainbow, through an infinite 
variety of shades, die away into each other imper- 
ceptibly. The Demi- Reps hold this intermediate 
Btatiou, in the characters of females, between tbe 
modest women and the women of pleasure ; tu both 
which they nre in some measure connected, as they 
stand upon the utmost verge of reputation, and totter 
on the the brink of infamy. It were therefore to be 
wished, that these ladies wore some symbol of their 
order, or were distinguished by some particular mode 
of drees. The Romans assigned diflerent habits to 
persona of different ages and stations ; and I hope, 
that when the bustle of the ensuing election is over, 
the new parliament will take this matter into con- 
sideration, and oblige the several classes of females 
to distinguish themselves by some external marks 
and badges of their principles. 

Till some act of this nature shall take place, I 
«hftU propose a metliod by which every lady may 
cxKCtly learn in what class she may be reckoned. 
Kbe world must know then, that my vcr^ ^wAliv^^v^ 
■r. Ayscoug-Ji has at length, -wVlhinftnttw ■^aM.vS >»&. 
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I Study, constnicted a thermometer; upon which he 
has delineated, after the manner that the degrees of 
heat and cold are marked on the common sort, the 
whole scale of female characters, from the most in- 
violable modesty to the most abandoned impudence. 
It is of a commodious size to near at a watch : the 
liquor within the tube is a chemical mixture, which 
being acted on by the circulation of the blood and 
animal spirits, will rise and fall according to the 
desires and affectioDs of the wearer. He will very 
shortly publish a large assortment of them, to be 
sold at his shop on Ludgate-hill : and I flatter my- 
self, there arc many women in England, who would 
be glad to purchase such an effectual regulator of 
their passions. Every lady, therefore, may avail her- 
self of the instructions of this pocket monitor : a 
monitor, who would give her the most profitable 
lessons, without the usual impertinence of advice. 
It will be of equal efficacy, if worn by the men. 
But I expect my friend will have but little of their 
custom ; for as the mere reputation of chastity is the . 
. utmost aim of a line lady, to preserve even thiit, 
I in a line gentleman, is accounted mean and unmanly. 
O. 

5. TUUBSDAY, F-EBBUARY 28. 1754. 

Sxt'ia! IKawu ^Kcijug; iji^iiims no^it. SuPHOCL, < 

A plague has Beiz'd us, and the tainted city 

Is one vide peat-huDse teeming with cootagiuii«fl 

TO MR. TOWN. 

Sir, Batson's Coffee-Honee, Feb. BB, 1754. 

I mUbt lieg leave to trouble you on a most serious 

] And melancholy subject, a subject, which I fear wUl 

I he attended with the most dreadful consequences to 

" ? whole nation. Notwithstanding the last mail 



brought the college posiljve assurances from the 
Freuch King's physicians, that the late plague at 
Rouen was entirely ceased, I have the strongest 
reasons to apprehenil, that the contagion is already 
spread to this city. My own practice daily fiirQishes 
me with lamentable instances, that manifestly indi- 
■ cate a pestilential disorder in the blood and humours. 

I was firstinduced to suspect, that some epidemi- 
cal distemper was taking root among us, from my 
being called in to a noble patient, who (as the public 
prints have informed you) has lately been atnicted 
with a violent boil on his back. From this patient, 
there have issued continually great quantities of 
corruption of a yellow hue. His complaint seems 
to be in some sort constitutional, as it commonly 
breaks out with extraordinary virulence every seven 
years ; and as this is the crisis, we cannot pronounce 
our noble patient nut of danger, till he has got 
over lie eusuing sprjng. It is moreover to be feared, 
iJint the contagion has likewise reached Ireland; 
where we hear that the best physicians are using the 
most forcing medicines, and are of opinion that 
BothJng can relieve the unhappy people, till they have 
voided a stone. A great man there labours also 
under the above- menlioned complaint of having a. 
violent Boyle on his back*. 

I shall now proceed to give you the history of 
some other cases, which have fallen under my notice, 

d are to me an indisputable proof, that the plague 

ra got footing among us. Its malignancy shews 
»lf particularly about the court; and we are 
WBurcd, that some parts of the country are also 
tainted with it. 1 have had the honour to attend 
several members of parliament, whose cases are 
very desperate. Some I found in a declining way, 
pveD over by all tiieir friends ; others are so weak, 
H^uat ttiey cannot stand alone ; and many a\e 1^0 tcav 
^K • Aiiading lo some disputes in Ireland. 
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less, that thev are continually turning from side to 
side. As 1 i'ound they had great need of support, 
I have advised them to drink plentifully of strong 
liquors, and guard agaiust the ifl coii sequences of a. 

I visited the otiier day a young gentleman, who 
has lately been promoted to a command in the squa- 
dron designed for the East Indies. 1 found him in 
a most luu^uiahina; condition; his spirits were quite 
depressed ; he hud a violent palpitation of the heart ; 
and the whole nervous system was relaxed. I 
would have prescribed the well known diet-drink 
brought into practice by the late Bishop of Cloyne; 
but he told me, every thing went against his stomach 
that savoured of tar. However, I at length pre 
vailed on him to submit to a long course of sei 
water. I have observed the same prognostics ii 
some of our land officers ; to whom I have recom 
mended the frequent use of exercise, together with 
a course of atccl, and a powder composed of nitre 
and sulphur. 

A friend of mine, one of the common -council men 
of this city, is infected to a strong degree with the 
present pestilence. His chief complaint is a canine 
appetite ; and his wife assures me, she has often felt 
thti wolf in his belly. The seat of this distemper is 
originally in the palate, and discovers itself by a 
watering of the mouth from the salival glands, and 
a grinding of the teeth as in tiie action of mastica- 
tion. This disorder being very common in the city, 
and likelv to spread among the livery, I have 
directed him to perform quarantine for forty days, 
by abstaining from flesh during the present LenL 

I know another, a very worthy aJderman, who 

now lies in a moat deplorable condition. He is 

swelled to a most enormous size; his whole face, 

and particularly his nose, is crusted over with liery 

I puatuha of the confluent kind. He is afflicted 
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with an insatiable thirst nail is very subject to fiiil- 
iirg-fits. I was snnt for last night, when one of 
these fits bad just seized him. He lay to all appear- 
ance dead on the floor, wallowiDg in the midst of n 
fetid mass, partlysolid, partly fluid, which had isautd 
from his mouth and nostrils with repeated eructations. 
I would immediately have administered to him a 
proper dose of Aq. Font, ttpefact. but on ofieriog 
him the draught, he shewed the strongest symptoms 
of a confirmed hydrophobia. 

t went out of charity to see a poor tragic author, 
(no reflection upon anyof theprofeesion, Mr. Town) 
who has been obliged to keep his room all the win- 
ter, and is dying by inches of an itiveterate atrophy. 
By his extravagant ravings, sudden starts, incohe- 
rent expressions, and passionate exclamations, I 
judged his disorder to be seated in the brain, and 
therefore directed his head to be blistered all over. 
1 cured another, a comic author, of a lethai^, by 
staking a revulsion of the bad humour, from the part 
affected, withstimulatingcathartics. A short squabby 
gentleman of a gross and corpulent make was seized 
with a kind of St. Vitus's dance, as he was practis- 
ing Harlequin for the masquerade: his whole body 
was convulsed with the most violent whthings and 
irregular twitches ; but I presently removed his com- 
plaint by applying blisters to the soles of his feet. 

The plague, as I observed before, puts on different 
appearances in different subjects. A person of 
quality, one of the club at White's, was seized with 
tfie epidemical frenay raging there, wliich [Iropagates 
itself by certain black and red spots. He had 
suffered so much loss by continual evacuations, that 
his whole substance was wasted ; and when I saw 
bint he was so reduced that there were no hopes of 
a recovery. Another nobleman caught the infeclioa 
at Newmarket, which brought upon him sut\\ a tunft- 
ioK that hew noir in the last stage of a ga.\\o'^% 

POi. J. jf J 
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consumption. A reverend divine lately made a 
dignitary of the church, has unhappily lost his mcr 
mory ; and is so blind withal, that he hardly knows 
any of his old acquaintances ; the muscles of his 
face are all contracted into an austere frown, his 
knees are stiff and inflexible, and he is unable, poor 
gentleman I to bend his body, or move his hand to 
his head. I have observed others seized at times 
with a strange kind of deafness ; and at certain in- 
tervals, I, have found them so prodigiously hard of 
hearing, that though a tradesman has bawled ever so 
loudly in their ears, it has had no effect on them. 

By what means this plague has been introduced 
among us, cannot easily be ascertained ; — ^whether it 
was imported in the same band-box with the last new 
head, or was secretly conveyed in the plaits of an 
embroidered suit : — But that it came over hither from 
Pranoe, plainly appears from the manner in which it 
affects our people of fashion, (especially the ladies,) 
who bear about them the most evident marks of the 
French Disease. This is known to effect the whole 
habit of body, and extends its influence from head 
to foot. But its strongest attacks are levelled at the 
face : and it has such an effect upon the complexion, 
that it entirely changes the natural colour of the skin. 
At Paris, the face of every lady you meet is be- 
smeared with unguent, ceruss, and plaster ; and I 
have lately remarked, with infinite concern, the native 
charms oi my pretty countrywomen destroyed by 
the same cause. In this case I have always pro- 
posed calling in the assistance of a surgeon to par^ 
off this unnatural epidermis of scarf-skin, occasion- 
ed by the ignorance of empirics in the immoderate 
application of alteratives. 

From what I have been able to collect from ob- 
servations on my female patients, I have found little 
variation in the effects of the plague on that sex. 
Most of them complain of a lassitude, a listlessness^ 
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pains they don't know where, vapours, 
hysterics, want of rest, want of spirits, and loss of 
appetite : consequently the same regimen may serve 
for aU.' I advise them to use a great deal of exerciBe 
in driving about the town, to dilute properly with 
tea, to perspire freely at public places, and in their 
seasons to go to Bath, Tuobridge, Cheltenham, or 
Icarborough. 

' was indeed surprised with an estraordiuary new 
the other night, when 1 was called out of bed to 
attend a maid of honour, who is frequently afflicted 
with fits of the mother. Her abdomen, I found, 
upon examination, to be preternaturally distended : 
the tumour has been gradually increasing ; but 1 
would not attempt to disGuss it, as it was not yet 
arrived to maturity. I inteud soon to remove her 
into the country for a month, in order to deliver her 
from the complaint she labours under. 

I have been induced, Sir, to write to you on this 
occasion, as you are pleased to take this city under 
your immediate care. So alarming an evil calls upoa 
us all to oppose its progress : For my own part no- 
thing shall deter me from a diligent discharge of the 
duty of my profession ; thoughit has already exposed 
me to the greatest dangers iuthcexecution of it. An 
old captain of a man of war, who is grievously 
troubled withcholerandoverflowingof the gall, on my 
onlyhintingaclyster, swore vehemently that I should 
take one myself, and applying his foot directly to 
my fundament, kicked me down stairs. This very 
morning I escaped almost by miracle from the con- 
tagion, which raged in the most violent degree 
through a whole family. The master and mistress 
were both of them in a very high fever, and quite 
(rtuititi and delirious : their tongues were prodi- 
giously inflamed, with the tip very sharp, aud ^cc- 

^tual vibrating without the least ialemAs^Von. ^ 

inJil have prescribed some cooling waA \u&Vl\v« 
S2 
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but the husband in the height of his 
IVeiizy flung my tie-wig into the tire, and his wife 
sluiced me with cstravasated urine. As I retired 
with precipitation, I heard the same wild ravings in 
the nursery, die kitchen, and every other quarter, 
which coHvinced me that the pestilence had seized 
the whole house. I ran out of doors as fast as 
possible, reflecting with Terence, 'If Health herself 
would save this family, she could not.' 

— IjMo ni cupiat ialia 

Sercare prarsas nan jmteit hant /amiluun, 

e, 1 may conclude with the aphorism 
lippocrates ; ' that no people can possibly be af- 
iny and so terrible disorders, unless 
>ng them.* 

1 am. Sir, your''s, Sue, 

E.G. 
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N° 0. THURSDAY, MARCH 7, 1754. 



"' Quill alal/armetgue poelan, Hoit. ^^M 

Practice alone must form the writer's head, * t 

And ev'rj author to the trade be bred. 
1 REMEMBER to bave seen, in some old Italian poet, 
a fable called 'The Education of the Muses.' 
Apollo is there said to have taken them at their birth 
under his immediate care, and as they grew up, to 
have instructed them, according to their different 
capacities, in the several branches of playing and 
fiuiging. Thalia, we are told, was of a lively turn, 
mi took delight in the most comic airs ; but was at 
Arst with difficulty restrained from falling into ridi- 
culous drolleries, and what our author calls extrava- 
gamas in her manner. Melpomene, who was of a 
I aerioua and grave disposition, indulged herself in 
""^~ ' }f nielancboly ; but when she aimed at the 
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most pathetic atrokett, was often hareh, or run into 
wild divisioDs. Clio, and the rest of the Nine, 
bad not yet learned to temper their voices with 
sweetness and variety; nor could they tell how to 
Tegulate the stops of their flutes, or touch the strings 
of tfaeir lyres with judgment and grace. However, 
by much practice, they improved gradually under 
the instructions of Apollo, till at last they were able 
to exert all the powers of music: and they now form 
a complete concert, which fills all Parnassus with 
the most enchanting harmony. 

The moral to be drawn from this little fable is 
naturally applied to those servants of the Muses, Au- 
thors ; who must necessarily rise, by the same slow 
degrees, from their first lame attempts in cultivating 
the artsof Apollo. Thebestof them, without doubt, 
went through many more stages of writing, than ap- 
pears from the palpable gradations still remaining 
in their works. But as it ts impossible to trace them 
from the first setting out, 1 shall here preient the 
reader with the sum of my own experience, anil il- 
lustrate, in the life of Mr. Town, the progress of an 
author. 

Right or wrong, I have ever been addicted tu 
Bcribbling. I was famous at school for my readiness 
at crambo and cappingverses : I ofteu made tiiemes 
for other boys, and sold my copy for a tart or a 
custard : at nine years old I was taken notice of for 
an English distich; and afterwards immortalized 
myself by an holiday's task in the same language, 
which my master, who was himself a poet, pro- 
nounced to be scarce inferior to his favourite Black- 
Imore. These were followed by a multitude of little 
pieces; which, like other fruits that come before 
Iheir season, had nothing to recommend them but 
the>ir early appearance. 
Filled, however, with great conceplions «^ wt^ 
genius aud impoiionce, I could not but \i\tt>eTA,>)Ba 
. a a . 
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such extraordinary parts should be confiiied withiB 
the Darrow circle of my reluttons and acquaint 
ance. — Therefore, in order to ublige and amaze the 
pubhc, I soon became a very large contribulor to the 
monthly magazioes. But I had the unspeakable 
mortificatiou to see my favours sometimes not in- 
serted, sometimes postponed, often much altered, 
and you may be sure always for the worsi^. On all 
these occasions, I never faUed to condemn the arro- 
gance and folly of the compilers of these miaceUa- 
nies ; wondering how they could so grossly mistake 
their own interest, and neglect the entertainment of 
their readers. 

In the meantime a maiden aunt, with whom I 
lived, a very pious old lady, turned methodist, and 
often took me with her to the Tabernacle, the Foim- 
dery, and many private meetings. This made such 
an impression upon my mind, that I devoted myself 
entirely to sacred subjects, and wrote several hymns, 
which were received with infinite applause by all the 
good women who visited my aunt ; and (the servants 
being also Methodists) they were often sung by the 
whole family in the kitchen. I might perhaps in 
lime have rivalled Wesley in these divine composi- 
tions, and had even begun an entire new version of 
the Psalms ; when my aunt changing her religion a 
second time, became a Moravian. But the hymns 
usually sung by the United Brethren, contain senti- 
ments so sublime and so incomprehensible, thf^tnot- 
withstanding my late success in that kind of poetry, 
and the great opinion I entertain of my own talents, 
I durst not venture on their style and manner. 
^L As love and poetry mutually produce each other, 
^M it is no wonder, that before I was seventeen 1 had 
^M singled out my particular Sacharissa. This yon may 
^^ supposegave birth to hmumerable songs, elegies, and 
^^^^croatica. In the space of two years I had written i 
^^mfro /ore versi's tbdu Waller, or any other poet; 
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3, Just as I imagiDfd I had riiymed myself into 
pjher good graces, I had the mortificatioD to 6ad that 
my mistreas was married to a cornet of horse, a 
felloff, who I am sure never wrot« a line in his life. 
This threw me into such a violent rage agabat tlie 
whole sex, that I immediately burnt every syllable 
I had written in her praise, and in bitterness of soul 
translated the sixth satu'e of Juvenal. 

Soon after this, the son and heir of Lord Townly, 
to whom I have the honourof being a distant rclatluu, 
was engaged in a treaty of marriage with a rich 
heiress. 1 sat down immediately with great com- 
posure to write an Epithalamium on this occasion. 
I trimmed Hymen's torch, and invited the Lovers 
and Graces to the wedding ; Concord was prepared 
to join their hands, and Juno to bless them with a 
numerous race of children. After all these pains, 
when every thing was ready for the wedding, and 
the last hand put to the Epithalamium, the match 
was suddenly broke off, and ray poem of course 
rendered useless. I was more uneasy under this 
disappointment than any of the parties could possi' 
faly be ; till I was informed of the sudden marriage 
of a noble lord with a celebrated beauty. On this 
popular occasion, promising myself universal ap' 
plause, 1 immediately published my Epithalamium, 
which like Bays's Prologue, was artfully contrived 
(o serve one purpose as well as another. 

As my notions had been hitherto confined wiliiin 
a narrow sphere of life, my literary pursuits were 
cuusequendy less important, till 1 had the oppor- 
tunity of enlarging my ideas by going abroad. My 
travels, of which 1 have before hinted something to 
the reader, opened to me a new and extensive tield 
tor observation. 1 will not presume to boast, that 1 
^^K£&iv«d any part of my education at Geueva, or 
^Hn of those celebrated foreign univers\tAtiia,'uv'vi\v\(V 
^^Ek an Eo^Jisiimau cau be grounded w tW i^iux.vLV- 
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pies of religion and liberty : but I may say without 
vanity, that I gleaned some useful knowledge from 
every place I visited. My propensity to writing 
followed me wherever I went : and were I to meet 
with encouragement by a large subscription, I could 
publish several volumes of curious remarks, which 
I made in my tour. I had, indeed, like to have got 
into some unlucky scrapes, by turning author in 
places, where the liberty of the press was never so 
much as heard of. At Paris I narrowly escaped 
being put into the Bastile for a little Chanson a baire, 
reflecting on the mistress of the Grand Monarque ; 
and I was obliged to quit Rome a week sooner than 
I intended, for fixing on Pasquin a prayer for the 
Pope's toe, which was then laid up with the gout. 

It was not till my return from abroad, that I for- 
mally commenced a professed critic, for which I 
now thought myself thoroughly qualified. I could 
draw parallels between Marseilles and Denoyer, 
compare the behaviour of the French parterre with 
the English pit ; and ^have lately made a figure by 
affecting an indifference about the present burlettas, 
* as I took care to let every body know that I had of- 
ten seen them in Flanders. My knowledge in the- 
atrical affairs naturally led me to write a great num- 
ber of occasional pamphlets on those topics ; such 
as ' Examens of New plays. Letters to the Mana- 
gers, &c.' Not content with this, I had a strong 
inclinatipn to shine in the drama. I often pleased 
myself with computing — * three benefit nights-^let 
me see — six hundred pounds at least — an hundred 
more for the copy — besides a perpetual freedom of 
the house.' — These were temptations not to be 
resisted. I sat down therefore to a tragedy : but, 
before I got through the first act, despairing to make 
it sufficiently pathetic for the modem taste, I chang- 
ed my scheme, and began a comedy; then again 
rejecting/ that most of our comedies were in reality 



nothing but avergrovrn farces, contented myself with 
writing, what authors are now pleased to call a co- 
medy of two acta. This I finished with a great deal 
of pains, and very much to my owu satisfaction : 
but not being able to get it oq the stage, as one 
house was entirely taken up with pantomimes, and 
the manager of the other had so many farces of bis 
own, 1 generously made a present of it to an actor 
for his benefit ; — when to ray great surprise it was 
damned. 

I have at last resolved to bend all my attention, 
and dedicate all my powers, to the carrying on this 
my present elaborate undertaking. 1 am sorry to 
own, that the success has not at all answered my 
expectations : I flattered myself with being univer- 
sally known, read, and admired ; but 1 find quite 
the contrary, I went into a colTee-house the other 
day by White-chapel Mount, where on asking for 
the Connoisseur, the woman stared at me, and said 
she did not know what I meant, t dined laat week 
at a foreign ambassador's ; and not a word about 
me or my works passed at table, I wrote to a re^ 
lation at Caermatthen, desiring to know what repu- 
tation my paper has in Wales ; but he tells me, that 
notiiiug in the literary way comes down there hut 
the King's speech and the London Evening Post. 1 
have inquired into the sale of my first number, my 
second, my third, my fourth, and the last', yet I 
cannot assure my readers, tliat I have sold three 
thousand of any one of them. In short, I give this 
public notice once for all, that if 1 do not hud my- 
self taken in all over England, by the time I have 
published two or three hundred papers, — let them 
look to it^ — let them look to it — - I'll bid adieu to my 
ungrateful country, go directly to Berlin, and (an 
Voltaire is discarded) employ ray peu in VVietfeWvOfe 
of tliat encourager of literary merit tXve l&iRt^*'^ ) 
Pnanitt. Qi , 
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%* As several correspondents, since the first 
publication of this number, have desired to know, 
from what Italian author the Fable at the beginning 
of this paper is borrowed : we think it necessary to 
acquaint Uiem, that the fiction is entirely our own. 
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Panitet hospitii, cUm me spectante lacertos 

Imponit collo rusticus ille tuo, 
Oectda cum verb coram non dura daretis, 

Ante oculos possui pocula sumpta meos, Ovid. 

I lpath*d the dinner, while before my face 
The clown still paw'd you with a Vude embrace : 
£at when ye toy'd and kiss'd without controul, 
I turn'd and screen'd my eyes behind the bowl. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

. Sir, 
I SHALL make no apology for reconun^nding to your 
notice, as Censor-general, a fault that is too com- 
mon among the married people ; I mean the absurd 
.trick of fondling before company. Love is, indeed, 
a very rare ingredient in modern wedlock; nor can 
the parties entertain too much affection for each other: 
but an open display of it on all occasions renders 
them ridiculous. 

A few days ago I was introduced to a young cou- 
ple who were but lately married, and are reckoned 
by all their acquaintance to be exceeding happy in 

.-each other. I had scarce saluted the bride, when 
the husband caught her eagerly in his arms, and al- 
most devoured her with kisses. When we were 
seated, they took care to place themselves close to 
each other; and during our conversation he was con- 
stantly piddling with her fingers, tapping her cheek, 

orplayiDg with her hair. At dinner, they were mu- 
tuaJJy employed in pressing eacVi otViei: lo t«LSte of 
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every dish ; and the fond appellations of ' my dear, 
my love/ &c. were constantly bandied across the 
table. Soon after the cloth was removed, the lady 
made a motion to retire ; but the husband prevented 
the compliments of the rest of the company by say- 
ing, * We should be unhappy without her. As 
the bottle went round, he joined her health to every 
toast ; and could not help now and then rising from 
his chair to press her hand, and manifest the warmth 
of his passion by the ardour of his caresses. This 
precious fooling, though it highly entertained them, 
gave me great disgust : therefore, as my company 
might very well be spared, I took my leave as soon 
as possible. 

rf othing is more common than to see a new mar- 
ried couple, setting out with a splendour in their 
equipage, furniture, and manner of living, which 
they have been afterwards obliged to retrench; 
Thus it happens, when they have made themselves 
remarkable by a shew of excessive love. They be- 
gin with great eclat, are lavish of their fondness, at 
first, but their whole stock is soon wasted; and 
their poverty is the more insupportable, as their for- 
mer profusion has made it more conspicuous. I 
have remarked the ill consequences of this indiscre- 
tion in both cases : One couple has at last had sepa- 
rate beds, while the other have been carried to the 
opera in hackney chairs. 

Two people, who are to pass their whole lives to- 
gether, may surely find time enoilgh for dalliance 
without playing over their pretty tricks in public. 
How ridiculous would it appear, if in a large assem- 
bly every one should select his mate, and the whole 
company should fall into couples, like the birds on 
Valentine's day ! And it is surely no less absurd, 
to see a man and his wife eternally trifling and toy- 
ing together. 



^B still lUr 
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I have often been reduced to a. kind of awkward 
distress on these occasions ; not knowing which way 
to look, or what to say. I consider them as playing 
a game, in which the stander-by is not at all inte- 
rested ; and would therefore recommend it to every 
third person in these circumstances to take it as & 
hint, that the parties have a mind to be alone, and 
leave the room without further ceremony. 

A friend oi mine happened to be engaged in a vi- 
sit to one of these loving couples. He sat still for 
some time, without interruptiug the little endear- 
ments that passed between them. Finding them at 
length quite lost in nods, whispers, ogles, and in 
short, wholly taken up with each other, he rang the 
bell, and desired the servant to send in my lady's 
woman. When she came, he led het very gravely 
to the settee, and began to indulge himself in cer- 
tain freedoms, which provoked tiie damsel to com- 
plain loudly of his rudeness. The lady flew into a. 
violent passion, and rated him severely for hia mon- 
strous behaviour. My friend begged her pardon 
with great politeness, hoped she was not offended, 
for that he thought there had been no harm in amus- 
ing hhnself a little white with Mrs. Betty, in the 
same manner as her ladyship and Sir John had been 
diverting themselves these two hours. 

This behaviour, though at all times improper, may 
in some sort be excused, where perhaps the match 
had been huddled up by the parents, and the young 
people are such new acquaintance, that they scarce 
ever saw each other till their marriage. A pair of 
lovingturtles may be be indulged in a little amorous 
billing at their first coming together : yet this licence 
should expire with the honoy-moon, and even iO'^"* 
period be used but sparingly. 




But if this conduct is blamcable in young p(-«ple> 
hovr yery absurd is it in those advanced in years • 
Wlio can help laughing when ho sees a worn-out 
beau and betle, practising at threescore the very 
follies that are ridiculous at sisteea ? I could wish 
that such a pair of antiquated lovers were delineated 
by the pencil of an Hogarth. How humourously 
would he represent two emaciated wrinkled figures, 
vjth eyes sunk into their heads, lank cheeks, and 
toothless gums, affecting to leer, smile, and lan- 
guish at each other. But this affectation is still 
more remarkable, when a liquorish old fool is con- 
tinually fondling a young wife: though perhaps the 
sight IB not so disgusting to a stranger, who may 
reasonably suppose it to be the overflowings of a fa- 
ther's tenderness for his daughter. 

It sometimes happens, that one of the parties per- 
ceives the folly of this behaviour. I have seen a 
sensible man quite uneasy at the indiscreet marks of 
kindness shown by his lady. I know a clergyman 
in the country, who is often put to the blush by the 
strange familiarities, which his wife's love induces 
her to take with him. As she has had but an indif- 
ferent education, you would often be at a loss to 
know, whether she is very kind, or very rude. If 
be dines abroad, she always sees him get on horse- 
back, and before he has got twenty yards from the 
door, halloos after him, ■ be at home in time, my 
dear soul, do.' I have known her almost quarrel 
with him for not buttoning his coat in the middle of 
summer: and she once had the good-nature to burn 
a very valuable collection of Greek manuscripts, lest 
the poring over those horrid crooked letters slieuld 
put her dear Jack's eyes out. Thus does she tor- 
ment the poor parson with her violent affection for 
tuoi, and according to the common phrase, kills K'ua 
~)th kindness. 

|Before / conclude, I cmnot but takp, i:\<A\(;e o^ 

VOL. I. 
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Ithose luscious love-scenes that have so great a share 
in our modern plays ; which are rendered still more 
• fiilaome by the ofiiciousness of the player, who takes 
every opportunity of heigfateniag the expression by 
Ijases and embraces. In a comedy nothing is more 
telisbed by the audience dian a loud smack, which 
echoes through the whole house ; and in the most 
passionate scenes of a tragedy the hero and the he- 
roine are continually flying into each oftcrs arms. 
For my part I am never present at a scene of this 
Kind, which produces a conscious simper from t^e 
boxes, and an hearty cbuukle of applause from the 
pit and galleries, but I am ready to exclaim with 
old Renault — ' I like not these buggers.' 

I would recommend it to all married people, bat 
especially to the ladies, not to be so sweet upon flieir 
dears before company : but I would not be under- 
stood to countenance that coldness and indifference, 
which are so fashionable in the polite world. Nothing 
is accounted more ungenteel, than for a husband 
and wife to be seen together in public places ; and 
if they should ever accidentally meet, they take no 
more notice of each other, than if they were abso- 
lute strangers. The gentleman may lavish as much 
gallantry as he pleases on other women, and the 
lady give encouragement to twenty pretty fellows, 
witbout censure : but they would either of them 
blush at being surprised, in showing the least marks 
^f a regard for each other. 

T. I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, &c. 



i 

^^r O quanta specUi cerebrum nan habel .' Ph£DB. 

In oulwBTil ebuw su splendid and so Tun, 
Tis but 3 gilded block without a brain. 
I MUST acknowledcR the receipt o( man^ letters 
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^moQg the rest a correspodent, whom I take to be 
bookseller, is pleased to compliment rae on the 
goodness of my print and paper; but tells me, that 
he is very sorry not to see something expressive of 
my undertaking in the htlle cut that I carry in front. 
It is true, indeed, that my printer and publisher 
held several consultations on tnis subject; and 1 am 
ashamed to confess, that they bad once prevailed on 
to suffer a profile of my face to be prefixed to 
:h number. But when it was finished. I was 
ite mortified to see what a scurvy figure I made 
wood : nor could I submit to be bung out, like 
ughton, at my own door, or let my face serve 
the canvas before a booth to call people into the 
stiow. I hope it will not be imputed to envy or ma- 
levolence, that I here remark on this part of the 
production of Mr. Fitz-Adam. When he gave his 
paper the title of The World, I suppose he meant 
to intimate his design of describing that part of it, 
vlio are known to account all other persons nobody, 
and are therefore emjiha tic ally called The World. 
If this was to be pictured out in the head-piece, a 
lady at her toilette, a party at whist, or the jovial 
member of the Diletanti tapping the World for 
Champagne, had been the most natural and obvious 
hieroglyphics. But when we see the portrait of a 
pliilosopher poring on the globe instead of observa- 
tions on modern life, we might more naturally ex- 
pect a system of geography, or an attempt towards 
a discovery of the longitude. 

The reader will smile, perhaps, at a criticism of 
this kiird ; yet, certainly, even here propriety should 
be observed, or at least all absurdities avoided. But 
thia matter being usually left to the printer or book- 
seller, it is often attended with strange blunders 
and misapplications. I have seen a sermon ushered 
in with the representation of a she^\vei&. a.^<\ ^^.'^- 
herdees »porting on a bank of Qoweia, w\\\i VwqXw 
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tie Cupitls smiling over head; while, perhaps, an 
epitbalaniium, or an ode for a birtli-day, has been 
introduced with death's heads and cross marrow- 
bones, 

The inhabitants of Grub-street are generally very 
studious of propriety in this point. Before the halt- 
penny account of an horse-race, we see the jockeys 
whipping, spurring, jostling, and the horses strain- 
ing within sight of the poal. The last dying speech, 
character, and behaviour of the malefactors presents 
us with a prospect of the place of execution ; and the 
History of the London 'Prentice eKhibits the figure 
of a lad standmg between two lions, and ramming his 
hands down their throats. A due regard has been 
paid to this article, in the several elegies from that 
quarter on the death of Mr. Pelham. They are en- 
compassed with dismal black lines, and all the sa- 
ble emblems of death: nor can we doubt, but that 
an author, who takes such care to express a decent 
sorrow on the outside of his work, has infused a 
great deal of the pathetic into the piece itself. 

These little embellishments were originally de- 
signed to please the eye of the reader; as we tempt 
children to learn their letters by disposing the alpha- 
bet into pictures. But, in our modern compositions, 
they are not only ornamental but useful. An angel 
or a flower-pot, at the beginning and end of every 
chapter or section, enables the bookseller to spin 
cut a novel, without plot or incident, to a great 
number of volumes t and by the help of these deco- 
rations, properly disposed, I have known a little 
piece swell into a duodecimo, which had scarce 
matter enough for a sixpenny pamphlet. 

In this place 1 might also take notice of the seve- 
ral new improvements in the business of typography. 
Thoughit is reckoned ungenteel to write a good hand, 
yet every one is proud of appearing in a beautiful 
print : and the producticns of a man of quality come 
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from die press in a viTy neat letter, though, perhaps, 
the manuscript is hardly legible. Indeed, our niu- 
dern writerit seem to be more solicitouB about 
outward elegance, than the intrinsic merit of their 
compositions: and on this account it is thought 
no mean recommendation of their works, to ad- 
vertise that they are ' beautifully printed on a 
fine paper aud entire new letter.* Nor are they 
only indebted to the press for the beauty of the 
type, but often call in its assistance to explain and 
enforce the sentiment. When an author is in doubt 
whether the reader will be able to comprehend bis 
meaning, or indeed, whether he has any meaning at 
aJl, he takes care to sprinkle ibe sentence with italics; 
but when he would surprise us with any thing more 
striking than ordinary, he distinguishes the empha- 
tical words by large staripg CAPITALS, which 
overtop the rest of their fellows, and are intended, 
like the grenadiers' caps, to give us an idea of some- 
thing grand and uncommon. These are designed as 
so many hints to let the reader know where he is to 
be particularly affected; and answer the same pur- 
pose with the marginal directions in plays, which in- 
form the actor when he is to laugh or cry. This 
practice is most remarkable in piecea of modem wit 
I Mid humour; and it may be observed, that where 
^Mrfj^pre is the least of these lively qualities, the author 
^^wtBoat desirous of substituting these arts in their 
^^pMBi; imagining, that by a judicious distribution (^ 
these enlivening strokes in different parts of it, his 
work, however dull in itself, will become smart and 
brilliant. 

And here I cannot but take notice, that these 

aits have been employed to a very great advantage 

in the service of the theatres. The writer of the 

play bills deals out his capitals in so just a piopor- 

— -tioti, tliut you may tell tlie salary of each actor bv 

^Hgifi uxe of the letter in which his name is printed. 




Wbcn the present nmnager of Drury-lane tirst come 
upon the stage, a new set of types two inches long 
u purpose to do honour to his extraordi- 
Thia indeed is so proper, that the se- 
verest critics on the drama cannot be offended at 
this piece of theatrical justice. 

There is lately sprung up among' us a new species 
of writers, who are most of them persons of the first 
rank and fashion. At this period the whole house of 
commons are turned authors ; and we cannot suflS- 
ciently admire the propriety of style and sentiment 
in those elegant addresses, by which they humbly 
offer themselves as candidates, and beg the favour 
of your votes and interest. These gentlemen avail 
themselves gjeatly of the arts of printing above- 
mentioned ; whether they would raise the merits of 
their own cause, or tlu-ow out invectives on the op- 
posite party. The courtier sets before your eyes in 
large letters Iub steady atlachment to King George, 
while his opponent displays in the same manner bis 
zeal for Liberty and the Constitution. This must 
undoubtedly have a wonderful effect on tlie electors: 
and I could almost assure any patriot certain suc- 
cess, who should manifest his regard for ClQ eiislanD 
by printing his addresses in the £)lti Cngltc^ e^ctit. 

But, in the whole republic of letters, there are 
none, perhaps, who are more obliged to the printer, 
than the writers of periodical essays; The Spec- 
tators, indeed, came into the world without any of 
the advantages we are possessed of. They were ori- 
ginally published in a very bad print and paper, and 
I were so .ntircly destitute of all outward ornaments, 
that like (Terence's virgin) 
• Un 
the • 
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* Unless the soul of beauty had breathed through 

''e compositions themselves, these disadvantages 

nuld have suppressed the least appearances of it.* 
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As it requires no geoius to supply a defect of tliis 
lature, our modera essays as much excel tbe Spec- 
btors in elegance of form, a.s perhaps they may be 
thought to fall short of them in every o^cr respect. 
But they hare this additional advantage, that by the 
fineness of their paper they are rescued from serving 
many mean and ignoble purposes, to which they 
might otherwise be applied. They also form them- 
selves more commodiously into volumes, and be- 
come genteeler appendages of the tea-table. The 
candid reader will undoubtedly impute this extraor- 
dinary care about externals to the modesty of us 
present essayists, who are willing to compensate for 
out poverty of genius, by bestowing these outward 
(aces and embellishments on our works. For my 
■rn part, I never reflect on the first unadorned 
iblication of the Spectator, and at the same time 
ke up one of my own papers, set off with every 
inament of the press, but I am afraid that the cri- 
vill apply, what a facetious peer is said to have 
■narked on two different ladies ; that ' the first is 
vilhout a body, and the last a body without a 

. As in this fashionable age there are many of Lord 
Foppington's opinion, ' Ihat a book should be re- 
commended by its outside to a man of quality and 
breeding,' it is incumbent on all authors to let their 
works appear as well drest as possible, if they ex- 
pect them to be admitted into polite company. Yet 
wu should not lay too much stress on the decora- 
6cins, but rather remember Tally's precept to all 
who build, that ' the owner should be an omamont 
to the house, and not the house to the owner.' 
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Solvitijue animis iitiraciJa Temnt, 

Eripuitgue Jecijiduien, cinesiue loxanti. Manii 
He free<l our miads from dreail of things above, 
And suiLtcli'd the Uiunder from Uie liand of Jove. 

The publication of Lord Bolingbroke's postLumous 
works has given new life and spirit to free -thinking;. 
We seem at present to be endeavouriug to ualearn 
our catechism, with all that we hayo been taught 
about religion, in order to model our faith to the 
fashion of his Lordship's system. We have now 
nothijig to do, but to throw away our Bibles, turn 
the churches into theatres, and rejoice that an act 
of Parliament, now in force, gives us an opportunity 
of getting rid of the clergy by transportation. I was 
in hopes that the extraordinary price of these volumes 
would have confined their intluence to persons of 
quality. As they are placed above extreme indi- 
geoce and absolute want of bread, tJieir loose notions 
vrould have carried them no farther than cheating at 
cards, or perhaps plundering their country : but if 
these opinions spread among the vulgar, we shall 
be knocked down at noon-day in --our streets, and 
' nothing will go forward hut robberies and murders. 

The instances I have lately seen of free-thinking, 
in the lower part of the world, make ma fear, tbey 
are going to be as fashionable and as wicked as their 
betters. I went the other night to the Robin Hood : 
where it is usual for the advocates against religion 
to assemble, and openly avow their infidelity. One 
of the questions for the night vras, ' Whether Lord 
Bolingbroke had not done greater service to mankind 
by his writings, than the Apostles or Evangelists?' 
As this society is chiefly composed of lawyers' 
^ clerks, petty tradesmen, and the lowest mechanics, 
I I was at fiist surprised to find such amazing erudition 
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K them. Toland, Tindal, Collins, Chubb, i 
, they Heemed to have got by heart. 

Eaker harangued his five minutes upon the ex- 
i of the tenets maintained by Lord Boling- 
I itociu found that his reading had not 
fiextended beyond the idea of a patriot Kins, 
ih he had mistaken for a glorious system of free- 
ing. 1 could not help smiling at another of the 
pany, who took pains to show his disbelief of 
Qoapel by unsainting the apostles, and calling 
I by DO other title than plain Paul or plain Peter, 
proceedings of this society, have, indeed, almost 
ced me to wish, that (like the Roman Catholics) 
llrere not permitted to read the Bible, rather J 
■bey should read it only to abuse it. m 

■Bve frequently heard many wise tradesmen,' I 
■g the most important articles of our faith over 1 
tof beer. A baker took occasion from Canning's 
jl'to maintain, in opposition to the Scriptures, 
Bftn might live by bread alone, at least that 
■I might; ' for else,' said he, ' how could the 
■re been supported for a whole month by a few 
BrustsT' In answer to this, a barber surgeon 
Wpt the improbability of that story ; and thence 
HI, that it was impossible for our Saviour to 
Bbsted forty days in the wilderness. 1 lately 
Ab midshipman swear that the Bible was all a 
Br he had sailed round the world with Lord 
■if and if there had been any Red Sea, he must 
ntet with it. 1 know a bricklayer, who, while 
M working by line and rule, and careliilly lay- 
fae brick upon another, would argue with a 
plabourer, that the world was made by chance ; 
Book, who thought more of his trade than his 
t in a dispute concerning the miracles, made 
ftftDt mistake about the nature of the first, and 
py asked his antagonist what he titought of tho , 
■r at Cana. 



I 
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This aifectation of free-thinking, among the lower 
class of people, is at present happily confined to the 
(aeii. On Sundays, while the husbands are toping at 
the ale-house, the goad women their wives think it 
their duty to go to church, say their prayers, bnng 
home the text, and hear the children their calechisni' 
But our polite ladies are, I fear, in their Uvea tiod 
Gonversations little better than free -thinkers. Going 
to church, since it is now no longer tlie fashion to 
cany on intrigues there, is almost wholly laid aside ; 
and I rerily believe, that nothing but another earth- 
4^uake can ever fill the churches with people of qua- 
lity. The fair sex in general are too thoughtless to 
concern themselves is deep inquiries into matters pf 
religion. It is sutiicient, that they are taught to 
believe themselves angels : it would therefore be an 
ill eomptiment, while we talk of the heaven they 
bestow, to persuade them into the Mahometan notion, 
that they have no souls : though perhaps our fine gen- 
tlemen may imagine that by convincing a lady that 
iihe has no soul, she will be less scrupulous about 
the disposal of her body. 

The ridiculous notions maintained by free-tliinkera 
in their writings, scarce deserve a serious refutation ; 
and perhaps the best method of answering then) 
would be to select from their works all the absurd and 
impracticable notions, which they so stilHy maintain 
in order to evade the belief of the Christian religion. 
J. shall here throw together a few of their principal 
tenets, under the contradictory title of 

THE unbeliever's CREBD. 

I believe that there is no God, but that matter \« 
God, and God is matter; and that it is uu matter 
whether there is any God or no. 

X believe that the world was not made ; that the 
vnrld made itself; that it had no beginning; that it 
will last for ever, world without end. 
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I beliere that man is a beast; that the soul is the 
body, and the body the soul; and that after death 
there is neither body nor soul. 

I believe that there is no religion ; that natural 
religioD is the only religion ; and that all religion is 
unnatural. 

I believe not in Moaes ; I believe in the First 
Philosophy; I believe not the Svangelists; 1 believe 
in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tindal, Morgan. Man- 
deville, Woolston, Hobbs, Shaftesbury; I believe 
in Lord Bolingbroke ; I believe not St. Pan). 

I believe not Revelation ; I believe in tradidcn : I 
believe in the Talmud ; I believe in the Alcoran; I 
believe not the Bible; I believe in Socrates, I believe 
in Confucius ; I believe in Saoconiathon ; I 
in Mahomet; I believe nat in Christ. 

Lastly, I believe m all unbelief. 



AN ADDRESS 

TO BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 






My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Ever since we have ihought fit to take these king- 
•iDS into our immediate care, we have made it our 
earnest endeavour to go hand in hand with your 
promoting the welfare and prosperity of 
people. The important business of taxes, lot- 
es, marriages, and Jews, we have left to your 
ighly consideration ; while ourselves have been 
employed in the regulation of fashions, the establish- 
ment of taste, and araendnient of the morals. We 
bave the satisfaction to find, that both our measures 
have hitherto met with success : and the public 
affairs are at present in so prosperous a condition, 
that the national vices seem as likely lo decrease as 
the national debt. 

. Tlie dissolution of your assembly is now at hand ; 
Hid as your whole attention will naturally be engaged 
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in securiag to yourselves and friends a sent in tile 
next parliament, it is needless to recommciid to 
you, that heads should be broken, diuiikenuess en- 
couraged, and abuse propagated ; which has been 
found by experieace to be the best method of sup- 
porting the freedom of elections. In the mean time, 
as the care of the nation must be left to us, it is ne- 
cessary that, during this interval, our prerogative, as 
Censor- General, should be considerably extended, 
and we should be invested with the united powers of 
Lords and Commons. , 

When we are entrusted with this important charge, 
we shall expect, that every dift'erent faction shall 
concur in our measuTes fur the public utility ; that 
Whig and Tory, High-Church and Low-Church, 
Court and Country, shall all unite iu this common 
cause ; and that opposite parties in the body politic, 
like the aims and legs in the body natural, shall move 
in concert, though they are on different sides. In our 
papers, which we continue to publish on Thursdays, 
under the title of The Connoisseur, every misde- 
meanor shall be examined, and offenders called to 
the bar of the House. Be it therefore enacted, that 
these our orders and resolutions have an equal au- 
thority with acts of parliameut : as we douht not, 
they will be of equal advantage to the community. 

The extraordinary supplies requisite for the service 
of the current weeks, and for tlie support of our own 
privy purse, oblige us to demand of you, that a sum, 
not exceeding two-pence, be levied weekly on each 
person, to be collected by ourtrusty and well-beloved 
the booksellers. We must also particularly request 
of you, that the same privilege and protection be 
extended to ns, which is enjoyed by yourselves, and 
is so very convenient to many of your honourable 
members. It is no less expedient, that we should 
be secured from let or molestation : be it therefore 
.provided, that no one presume to a 
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be arrested, our person, or the persons of nur 
ILsher, printer, corrector, devil, or any other 
ployed iu our service. 

We have only to add, that you may rely on oi 
care and diligence in discharging the high trust ri 
posed in us, in such mauuer as shall merit the thanks _ 
of the next parliament. We shall then rect 
it to their consideration, vrhetber it would not be fi 
the interest of these kingdoms, that we should hai^ 
a woolpack allotted us vfith the bisbopa, or I 
lowed a perpetual seat among the commons, i 
representative of the whole people. But if I 
should be deemed too great an honour, it will, 
least, be thought necessary, that we should be o 
stoually called in, like the judges, to give our opio' 
in cases of importance. 

" ' , Critic, aam 
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What knowa the stripling of tlie aatdier'a trade, 
Beyond bin regiiuentals and cockade .' 

Learning, as it polishes the mind, enlarges 
ideas, and i^ives an ingenuous tum to our whole 
versation and behaviour, has ever been esteen 
liberal accomplishment ; and is, indeed, the 

fial characteristic that distinguishes the gentlcmi 
rom the mechanic. 

This axiom being universally allowed, I have 
observed with wonder the neglect of learning that 
prevails among the gentlemen of the army 
notwithstanding their shameful deficiency 
main requisite, are generally proposed as t) 
VOL. I. F 
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politeness. 

The art of war ia no easy stndy r it requires much 
labour and application to go through what Milton 
calls ' the rudiwents of soldiership, in all the skill 
of embattling, mUTching, encamping, fortifying, be- 
sieging, and battering, with all ttie helps of ancient 
and modem stratagems, tactics, and warlike maxims.' 
With all these, every officer should undoubtedly be 
acquainted ; for mere regimentals no more create a 
soldier, than the cowl makes a monk. But, I fear, 
the generality of our army have made little profi- 
ciency in the art they profess; have Icamt little more 
than JBst to acquit ^emaelves with some deceocv at 
a. review ; have not studied and examined, as they 
ought, the ancient and modern principles of 
Nor tbe division of a battle know, 
More than a spinster. SMAKsrEARE 

Besides the study of the art of war itself, there 
are many collateral branches of literature ; of which, 
as gentlemeu and as soldiers, they should not be ig- 
norant. ^Vhoever bears a commission in the army, 
should be well read in history. The examples of 
Alexander, Caesar, or Marlborough, however illustri- 
ous, are of little concern to the generality of readers, 
but are set up as so many land-marks, to direct those 
who are pursuing the same course of glory. 
thorough knowledge of history would furnish a com- 
mander with true courage, inspire him with an honest 
emulation of his ancestors, and teach him to gain a 
victory without shedding blood. 

Poetry too, more especially that of the ancients, 
seems particularly calculated for the perusal of those 
concerned in war. The subject of the Iliad is en- 
tirely martial ; and the principal characters are dis- 
tinguished from each other chiefly by their different 
exertion of the single quality of courage. 
I suppose, on account of this martial spirit, which 
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breathes throughout the Iliad, that Alexander was 
BO captivated with it, that he is said to have laid it 
every night under his pillow. The principal cha- 
racter in the jEueid is a general, of remarkable piety 
and courage; and great part of the poem is made up 
of war. These studies cannot, surely, fail of ani- 
mating a modern breast, which often kindled such a 
noble ardour In the ancients. 

If we look into the lives of the greatest generals of 
antiquity, we ehall find them no mean prolicieatB in 
science. They led their armies to victory by their 
courage, and supported the state by their counsels. 
They revered the same Pallas, as the goddess of war 
and of wisdom ; and the Spartans in particular, be- 
fore they entered on an engagement, always SBcri~ 
ficed to the Muses. The eihortationa, given by 
commanders before the onset, are some of the most 
animated pieces of oratory in all antt(|Utty, and fre- 

3uently produced astonishing effects, rousing the sol- 
iers Irum despair, and hurrying them on to victory. 
An ilUterate commander would have been the con- 
tempt of Greece and Rome. Tully. indeed, was 
called the learned Consul in derision; but then, as 
Drydeu observes, ' his head was turned another way. 
When he read the tactics, he was thinking on the 
bar, which was his field of battle.' I am particularly 
pleased with the character of Scipio ^miliauus, as 
drawn by Velleius Paterculus, and would recom- 
mend it to the serious imitation of our modem officers. 
He was so great an admirer of liberal studies, that 
he always retained the most eminent wits in his 
camp : nor did any one till up the intervals of busi- 
ness with more elegance, retiring from war only to 
cultivate the arts of peace ; always employed in arms 
or study, always exercising his body with perils, or 
disciplining his mind with science. The author con- 
' luts this amiable portrait with a description of 
I geueraJ so little versed in the polita 
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arts, tiiat, having taken at Corinth several pictures 
aDil atatuGB of the greatest artists, he threatened the 
persons who were intrusted with the carriage of thenx 
to Italy, * that, if they lost those, they should give 

1 would fain have a British officer looked upon with 
aa much deference as those of Greece and Home : 
but while they neglect the acquisition of the same ac- 
complishments, they wilt never meet with the same 
respect. Instead of cultivating their minds, they are 
wholly taken up in adorning their bodies, and look 
upon gallantry and intrigue as essential parts of their 
character. To glitter in the boxes, or aX an assembly, 
IB the full display of their politeness ; and to be the 
life and soul of a lewd brawl, almost the only exer- 
tion of their courage; insomuch that there is a good 
deal of justice iu Macheath's raillery, when he says, 
' if it was not for us, and the other gentlemen of Uie 
sword, Drury Lane would be uninhabited.' 

It is something strange, that olEcers should want 
any inducement to acquire so geotleman-like an ac- 
complishment as learning. If they imagine it would 
derogate from their good-breeding, or call off their 
attention from military business, they are mistaken. 
Pedantry is no more connected with learning, than 
rashness with courage. Cxsar, who was the finest 
gentleman and the greatest general, was also the best 
scholar of his Etge. 

To say the truth, learning wears a more amiable 
aspect and winning air in courts and camps, when- 
ever it appears there, than amid the gloom of colleges 
and cloisters. Mixing in genteel life liles off the 
rust that may have been contracted by study, and 
wears out any little oddness or peculiarity, that may 
be acquired in the closet. For this reason, the ofGcer 
is more inexcusable who neglects an accomplishment 
that would sit so gracefully upon him : for this rea- 
son, too, we pay so great deference to those few 
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who haTe enriched their minds with the txeasures 4. 
antiquity. An illiterate officer eitlier hardens into 4 
brapo, or refine-) into a fop. The insipidity of the 
fop is utterly contemptible ; and a rough brutal 
courage, unpolished by science, and unassisted by 
reason, has no more claim to heroism, tlian the case- 
hardened valour of a bruiser or prize-fighter. Agree- 
able to this notiuD, Homer in the tiftii Iliad repre- 
sents the goddess Minerva as wounding Mars, and 
driving the heavy deity off the field of battle ; 
plying allegorically, that wisdom is capable of i 
duing courage, 

I would Hatter myself, that British minds are 
as noble, and British genius as exuberant, as those 
of any other nation or age whatever; but that 
are debased by luxury, and others run wild for want 
of proper cultivation. If Athens can 
Miltiades, Theraistocles, &c. Rome her Camilli 
Fabius, Cxsar, &c. England bad her Edwai 
Henrys, and Marlboroughs. It is to be hoped 
time will come, when learning will be reckoned 
necessary to qualify a man for the army, 
bar or pulpit. Then we may expect to see the Britii 
soldiery enter on the held of battle, a^ on a theat 
for which they are prepared in (lie parts they 
net. ' They will not then, (as Mdton expresses 
himself with his usual strength in bis Treatise on 
£ducatiou} if intrusted with fair and hopeful a 
suffer them, for want of just and wise disclpli 
shed away from about them like sick feathers, thoi 
they be never so oft supplied ; they would not 
tlieir empty and uurecruitable colonels of twenty 
in a company, to quaff out, or convey into secret 
hoards, the wages of a delusive list and miserable 
et in the meanwhile to be over-mastered 
e or two of drunkards, the only soldiery 
iKbonl them; or else to comply with all tapine^ 
{violeiices. No, cerUinly, if they kuewaiigbt 
c3 
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of that knowledge, that belongs 
good governors, they would not si 
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Pallia quaa cendidit arcea 

Ipta colat, V[HC. 

Let Pallns dwell in towers herself Bias rais'd. 
The principal character in Steele's comedy of the 
Lying Lover is young Bookwit; an Oxonian, who at 
once throws oft the habit and manners of an acade- 
mic, and assumes the dress, air, and cunversation of 
a man of the town. He is, like olherfine gentlemen, 
a coxcomb; but a coxcomb of learning and parts. 
His erudition he renders subaervientto his pleasures: 
his knowledge in poetry qualifies him for a son- 
neteer, his rhetoric to say line things to the ladies, 
and his philosophy to regulate his equipage ; for he 
talks of having ' Peripatetic footmen, a follower of 
Arisdppus for a valet de chambre, an epicurian cook, 
with an hermetical chemist (who are good only at 
making tires) for a scullion.' Thus he is, in every 
particular, a fop of letters, a complete classical 

By a review I have lately made of the people in 
this great metropolis, as Censor, I find that the town 
swarms with bookwits. The playhouses, parks, 
taverns, and coftee-houses are thronged with them. 
Their manner, which has something in it very charac- 
teristic, and difterent from the town-bred coxcombs, 
discovers them to the slightestobserver. It is, indeed, 
no easy matter for one, whose chief employmeut w 
to store his mind with new ideas, to throw that happy 
vacancy, that total absence of thought and rellection, 
into bis countenance, so remarkable in our modern 
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fine gentlemen. The same loun^ng air, too, tb'at 
(lasses for gent«el in an university colfee-bouse, is 
sooti disttnguisbed from the genuine careless loll, and 
easy saunter; and bring ue over to the notion of Sir 
Wilful in The Way of the World, ' that aman should 
be bound 'prentice to a maker of fops, before ho 
ventures to set up for himself.' 

Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, the love 
of pleasure, and a few supernumerary guineas, draw 
the student from bis literary employment, and entice 
him to tbis theatre of noise and hurry, this grand mart 
' 'luxury; where as long as bis purse can supply 

n, he may be as idle and debauched as be pleases. 
[^tild not help smiling at a dialogue between two 
' these gentlemen, which I overheard a few nights 
ago at the Bedford Co ftee-house. 'Ha! Jack (says 
one accosting the other) is it you ? How long have 
you been in town V — 'Two hours,' — ' How long do 
you stay ! — Ten guineas. — If you'll come to Vena- 
ble's after the play is over, you'll tind Tom Latine, 
Bob Classic, and two or three more, who will be 
very glad lo see you. What, you're in town upon 
ttie sober plan at your father's ? But harkye, Frank, 
if you'll call in, I'll tell your friend Harris to pre- 
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'l; fori a 
meet the finest girl upon town in the green boxes.' 
I left the coffee-bouse pretty late ; and as I came 
into the piazza, the tire in the Bedford-Arms kitchen 
blazed so cheerfully and invitingly before me, tliat I 
was easily persuaded by a Iriend who was witii me, 
lo end the evening at that house. Our good fortune 
led us into the nest room to tbis knot of aca<lemical 
rakes. Tbeir uertinient being pretty boisterous, 
^ave us a good pretest to inquire what company 
were in the nest room. The waiter told us, with a 
smartness which those fellows ftequfntly coiitriict 
fro m iitleiiding on beaux and wits, ' some genili Dif 
^"* I Oxford, with pome ladies, sir. My masWi^ 
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always very glad to see them ; for while they stay in 
town, they never dine or sup out of his house, aad 
eat and drink, and pay better than any nobleman.' 

As it grew later they grew louder : till at length 
an unhappy dispute arose between two of the com- 
pany, concerning the present gran tl contest between 
the Old and the New Interest, which has lately in- 
flamed Oxfordshire. This accident might have been 
attended with ugly consequences: but as the ladies 
are great enemies to quarrelling, unless themselves 
are the occasion, a good-natured female of the com- 
pany interposed, and quelled their animosity. By 
the mediation of this fair one, the dispute ended very 
fashionably, in a bet of a dozen of claret, to be 
drank there by the company then present, whenever 
the wager should be decided. There was something 
ao extraordinary in their whole evening's conversa- 
tion, such an odd mixture of the town and univeraiw, 
that I am pursuaded, if Sir Richard had been wit- 
ness to it, be could have wrought it into a scene as 
lively and entertaining as any he has left us. 

The whole time these lettered beaux remain in 
London, is spent in a continual round of diversion. 
Their sphere, indeed, is somewhat confined ; for they 
generally eat, drink, and sleep within the peucincts 
of Covent-Garden. I remember I once saw, at a 
public inn on the road to Oxford, a journal of the 
town transactions of. one of these sparks ; who had 
recorded them on a window-pane for the example 
and imitation of his fellow-students, I shall present 
my reader with an exact copy of this curious Journal, 
as nearly as 1 can remember. 

Monday, rode to town in six hours — -saw the two 
last acts of Hamlet— at night with Polly Brown. 

Tuesday, saw Harlequin Sorcerer — at night, Polly 

Wednesday, saw Macbeth — nt uiglit, with Sally 
Parker, Polly engaged. 
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>. lliureday, saw the Suspictoua Husband — at night, 
I ^olly again. 

Friday, set out at twelve o'clock for Osford — a 
damn'd muzzy place. 

There are no set of mortals morejoyous than these 
occasional rakes, whose pride it is to gallop up lo 
town unce or twice in the year with their ijuarterage 
in their pockets, and in a few days to squander it 
away in the highest scenes of luxury and debauchery. 
The tavern, the theatre, and the bagnio, engross the 
chief part of tlieir attention ; and it is constantly 
Polly again with them, till their finances are quite 
exhausted, and they are obliged to return (aa Book- 
wit has it) ' to small beer and thre&-halfpenny 
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sent, but conclude ( 
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'ed from an unknown corr 
lately sent from 



Ode, 



academical friend to one of these gentlemen, who 
had resigned himself wholly to these polite enjoy- 
ments, and seemed la have forgot his conue::finns 
with the University. All, who peruse this elegant 
little piece, will I doubt not, thank me for inserting 
it; and the learned render will have the additional 
pleasure of admiring it as an humorous imitation of 
Horace, 



Ice), beatii nunc ATabum iavidti 



L.I. Ode nil. 



So you, my friend, at last are caught 

Where could jou get bo strange a Uiought, 
Iq miud and bud; aouad I 



The beau of the beau-muDde. 
Say, gallant youth, whal well-known nv 
Shall spread the triumphs of ;)'(iur fame 

Tliroiigii all the realna el' Drury i 
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rn yoor Jarj 
Wliat Bprightly imp of Gallic breed 
Sliali bave the cullure of foar bead, 

(I mean the outward part) 
Form'd b; his parent's early care 
To TangEi in nicest ciuU the kiair. 

And wield the puff with ait 7 
No more let m«tAls toil in tain. 
By wise conjecture to eiplain 

What rolling time tvilt bring ; 
Thames to hia source maf upwards Hon, 
Or Gairick six feet high may grow, 

Or witches tbriie at Triog : 
Since 70Q each better proniie break. 
Once fani'd fur slov'nliness and Gretk, 

Now tum'd a very Paris, 
For lace and telvet quit your gown, 
The Stagyrite for Mr. Towd, 

For Dmry-lane St. Mary's. 
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Ncc I'eril hoc line mrle data, sine jadice tedei. ' 
Nor shall the four-legg'd culprit 'scape the law, 
BdI at the bar hold up the guilty paw, 
TdhNIKG over the last volume of Lord Boliabrol 
Works a few days ago, I could not help smiting at 
his lordship's extraordinary manner of commenting 
00 some parts of the Scriptures. Among the rest 
he represents Moses, as making beasts accountable 
to the community for crimes, as well as men : whence 
his lordship infers, that the Jewish legislator sup- 
posed them capable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong, and acting as moral agents. The oddity 
of this remark led me to reflect, if such an opinion 
should prevail in my country, what whimsical laws 
would be enacted, and how ridiculous tbey would 
appear, when put in execution. As if the horse, 
that carried the highwayman, should b6 arraigned 



lor taking a puree, or a dog indicted for feloniously 
stealing a shoulder of mutton. Such a country 
would seem tu go upon the same principles, and to 
entertain tlie same notions of Justice, as the purtani- 
cal old woman, that hanged her cat for killingi<inicc 
on the sabbath-day. 

These reiectjons were continued afterwards in my 
sleep ; when methought such proceedings were com- 
mon in OUT own courts of judicature. I imagined 
myself ina spacious ball like the Old Bailey, where 
Ihey were preparing to try several animals, who had 
been guilty of offences against the laws of the land. 
The walla, I observed, where hung all round with 
bull's-hides, sheep-skins, foxes-tails, and the spoils 
of other brute- melafac tors ; and over the juatice- 
seat, where the King's Anns are commonly placed, 
there was fixed a large stag's head, which over- 
shadowed the mi^strate with its branching horns. 
1 took purticular notice, that the galleries were very 
much crowded with ladies ; which I could not tell 
how to account for, till I found it was expectL>d 
that a Goat would that day be tried for a rape. 

The sessions soon opened ; and the tirst prisoner 
thai wasbroughtto thebar, was a Hog, who was pro- 
secuted at the suit of the Jews on an indictment for 
burglary, in breaking into their synagogue. As it was 
apprehended, that rehgion might be affected by this 
cause, and as the prosecution appeared to be malici- 
ous, the Hog, Ibougfi the fact was plainly proved 
against him, to the great joy of all true Christians, 
was allowed Benefit of Clergy. 

An indictment was next brought against a Cat for 
kilting a favourite canaty-bird. This offender be- 
longed to an old woman, who was believed by the 
neighbourhood to be a witch. The jury, therefore, 
were unanimous lu their opinion, that she was the 
devil m ibat shape,and brought her in guilty. Upon 
which tile judge formally pronounced sentence u^ton 
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her, which I remember concluded with these words : 
•You must be carried to the place of execution, 
where you are to be hanged by the neck nine times, 
till you are dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, 
deadvdead, dead : and the tiddlers have mercy on 
your guts.' 

A Parrot was neit tried for samdalum magnaium. 
He was accused by the chief magistrate of the city, 
and the whole court of alderman, for defaming them, 
as they passed along the street, on a public festival, 
by singing * Room for cuckolds, here comes a great 
company, room for cuckolds, here comes my lord 
mayor.' This Parrot was a very old offender; much 
addicted to scurrility ; and had been several times 
convicted of profane cursing and swearing. He had 
even the impudence to abuse the whole court by 
calling the jury rogues and rascals; and frequently 
interrupted my lordjudge insummingup the evidence, 
by crymg out ' old bitch.' The court, however, was 
pleased to show mercy to him, upon the petition of 
his mistress, a strict Methodist ; who gave bail for 
his good behaviour, and delivered him over to Mr. 
Whitefleld, who undertook to make a thorough con- 
After this a Fox was indicted for robbing an hen- 
roost. Many farmers appeared against him, who 
deposed, that he was a very uotArious thief, and bad 
long been the terror of ducks, geese, turkeys, and 
all other poultry. He had infested the countty a 
long time, and had often been pursued, but they 
could never take him before. Aa the evidence vfas 
very full against him, the juty readily brought him, 
in guilty; and the judge was proceeding tocondema 
him, when the sty villain, watering his brush, Hirted 
it in the face of the Jailer, and made off. Upon thia a' 
country squire, who was present, hallooed out, Stole' 
away I and a hue and cry was immediately sent after 
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When the uproar, which this occasionod, was 
lover, a Milch-Ass was brought to tlie bar, and tried 
for contumelioualy braying, as slie stood at the door 
of asickladyof quali^. Itappearedthatthislady 
was terribly afflicted with the vapours, and could not 
bear the leastnoise; liad the knocker always tied 
up, and straw laid in the street. Notwithstanding 
wuich, this audacious creature used every morningto 
give her foul language, which broke her rest, and 
flung her into hysterics. Fur this repeated abuse 
the criminal wassentencedto the pillory, and ordered 
to lose her ears. 

An information was next laid against a shepherd's 
Dog upon the Game Act for poaching. He was 
accused of killing a hare, without being properly 
qualified. But the plaintiff thought it advisable to 
quash the indictment, as the owner of the dog had a 
vote to sell at the nest election. 

There now came on a very important cause, in 
which sis of the most eminent council. learned in ttie 
law were retained on each side. A Monkey belong- 
ing to a lady of the first rank and fashion, was in- 
dicted for that he with malice prepense did commit 
wilful murder on the body of a lap-dog. The coun- 
cil for the prosecutor set forth, that the unfortunate 
deceased came on a visit with another lady ; when 
the prisoner at the bar. without the least proroca- 
tion, and contrary to the laws of hospitality, perpe- 
trated this inhuman fact. The couucil for the pri- 
soner, being called upon to make the Monkey's de- 
fence, pleaded luE privilege, and insisted on his being 
tried by his peers. This plea was admitted ; and a 
jury of beaus was immediately impannelled, who 
without going out of court honourably acquitted 
biinu 

-The proceedings were here interrupted by an 
|Iouod who came jumping into the hall, and running 
b thejustice-seat, lifted up his leg against ihe jud^'% 
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robe. For tiiis contemptuous behaviour, he wns 
directly ordered into custody ; when to our great 
euTprise he cast his skin iind became an Ostrich ; and 
presently after shed his feathers, and territied hs in 
the shag^ figure of a Bear, Then he was a Lion, 
then a Horse, then again a Baboon ; and after a 
many other amazing transformations, leaped out an 
Harlequin, and before they could take hold of him, 
skipped away to Covent-Garden theatre. 

It would be ttdious to recount the paniculara of 
Beveral other trials. A sportsman brought an action 
against a llace-Horse, for running on the wrong side 
of the poet, by which he lost the plate and many 
considerable bets. For this the criminal was sen- 
tenced to be burnt in the fore-hand, and to be wldpt 
at the cart's tail. A Mare ifould have undergone the 
same punishment, for throwing her rider in a stag- 
hunt, but escaped by pleading her belly ; upon which 
BJury of grooms was impannelled, who brought her 
in quick. The company of Dogs and Monkeys, 
togeliier with the dancing Bears, w4io were taken up 
on the Licence Act, and indicted for strollers, w€re 
transported for life. 

The last trial was for high treason. A Lion, who 
had been long confined as a state-prisoner in the 
Tower, having broken Jail, had appeared in open re- 
bellion,' and contraitted several acts of violence on 
his nit^esty's liege subjects. As this was a noble 
animal, and a prince of the blood in his own satire 
country, he was condemned to be beheaded. It 
came into my thoughts, that this lion's head might 
Tie with that famous one formerly erected at Button's 
for the service of the Guardian : I was accordingly 
going to petition for leave to put it up in Macklin's 
new coS'ee-house ; when methought the Lion, setting; 
up a most horrible roar, broke his chains, and put the 
whole court to flight : and 1 awaked in the utmost 
consternation, just as I imagiuediie bad got me in 
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gripe. 
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^"13. THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1754. 

Continata/ervet plebecjita bUe. Ftastva 

Inspir'd by freedom, and electioD ale. 
The patriot-iaob atcouria and placemen rail. 
ILL this day present my readers with a 
which I have received from my cousin Village; who, 
as I informed them ia my first paper, has under- 
taken to send me an accouDt of every thing remark- 
able, that passes in the country. 
Dear Cousin, 
I have not been unmindful of the province which 
jrou was pleased to allot me ; but the whole coun- 
try has been lately so much takea up with the busi- 
ness of elections, that nothing has fallen under my 
notice, but debates, stjuabbles, and drunken rou- 
countera. The spirit of paity prevails so univer- 
sally, that tlie very children are instructed to lisp 
the names of tile favourite chiefs of each faction ; 
and 1 have more than once been iu dauger of being 
^ locked otf my horse, as I rode peaceably on, be- 
lae I did not declare with which party I sided, 
>ugh I knew nothing at all of either. Every petty 
llage abounds with the most profound statesmen : 
it IB conunoo to see our rustic politicians assembling 
after sermon, anil settling the good of their country 
across a tomb-stone, like so many dictators from 
the plough ; and almost every cottage can boast its 
patriot, who, like the old lioman, would not ex- 
change his turnip for a bribe. 

I am at present in •**', where the election is just 
coming on, and the whole town conseifnently in an 
Dproai. They have for several parliaments returned 
two members, who recommended themselves by con- 
stantly opposing the court: but there came down a 
" r days ago a banker from London, who has oficr- 
himself a candidate, and is backed with the most 
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powerful of all interests, money. Xtitliing has been 
since thought of but feasting anJ revelling ; anJ 
both parties strive to outdo each other io the fte- 
quency and eipense of their entertainments. This, 
indeed, is the geueial method made use of to gain 
the favour of electors, and manifest a zeal for the 
constitution. I have known a candidate depend 
more upon the strength of his liquor than his argu- 
ments ; and the merits of a treat has often recom- 
mended a member, who has had no merits of his 
own. For it ia certain, that people, however they 
may differ in otber points, are unanimous in promot- 
ing the grand business of eating and drinking. 

It is impossible to give a particular account of the 
various disorders occasioned by the contest in this 
town. The streets ting with' the different cry of 
each party ; and every hour produces a ballad, a 
set of quei'ies, or a serious address to the worthy 
electors. I have seen the mayor, with half the cor- 
poration, roarin;;, hallooing, and reeling along the 
streets, and yet threatening to clap a poor fellow 
into the stocks for making the same noise, only be- 
cause he would not vote as they do. It is no won- 
der that the strongest conneiiioas should be broken, 
and the most intimate friends set at variance, through 
their difference of opinions. Not only the men, but 
their wives were also engaged in the same quarrel. 
Mr. Staunch the haberdasher used to smoke his pipe 
constantly, in the same kitchen comer every evening, 
at the same alehouse, with his neighbour, Mr. Veer 
the chandler, while their ladies chatted together at 
the street-door : but now the husbands never .speak 

. tu each other; and consequently Mrs. Veer goes a 
quarter of a mile for her inkle and tape, rather than 

, deal at Mr. Staunch's shop ; and Mrs. Staunch de- 
clares, she would go without her tea, though she has 
always been used to it twice a day, rather than fetch 
ber half quartern from that turn- coat Veer's. 
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Wlierever politics are iDtroduced, religion is al- 
■oirayB drawn iato the quarrel. The town I have 
^been speaking of, is divided iuto two parties, who 
WMie distinguished by the appellation of Christiana 
rand Jews. The Jews, it seems, are those who are 
' in the interest of a nobleman, who gave his vote for 
passing the Jew-bill, and are held in abomination by 
the Christians. The zeal of the latter is still further 
inflamed by the vicar, who every Sunday thunders 
out his anatJiemas, and preaches up the pious doc- 
trines of persecution. In this he is seconded by 
^e clerk, who is careful to enforce the arguments 
from the pulpit, by selecting staves proper for the 
occasion. 

This truly Christian spirit is no where more ma- 
nifest than at their public feasts. I was at one of 
their dinners, where I found great variety of pig- 
meat was provided. The table was covered Irom 
one end to the other with hams, legs of pork, spare- 
ribs, griskins, haslets, feet and ears, brawn, and the 
I like. In the middle there smoked a large barbecued 
hog, which was soon devoured to the bone, so de- 
mrous was every one to prove his Christianity by 
the quantity he could swallow of that Anti-Judaic 
food. After dinner tliere was brought in, by way of 
desert, a dish of hog's puddings; but as 1 have a 
dislike to that kind of diet, (though not from any 
vcruple of conscience) I was regarded as little bet- 
ter than a Jew for declinina; to eat of them. 

The great support of this party is an old neigh- 
bouring knight, who, ever since the late naturaliza- 
tion act, has conceived a violent antipathy tp the 
Jewa, and takes every opportunitv of railing at the 
above-mentioned nobleman. Sir Rowland swears, 
that bis lordship is worse than Judas, that be is ac- 
tually circumcised, and that the chapel in his house 
is turned into a synagogue. The knight had never 
bteii seen in a church till the late clamour about tli« 
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Jew-bill; but he now attends it regularly every 
Sunday, wbere he devoutly takes his imp all the ser- 
vicH; and he lately bestowed the beat living in his 
gift, which he had befofe i>romised to his chaplain, 
on one whom he had never seen, but bad read his 
name in a title-page to w, sermon agciust the Jews. 
He turned off his butler, who had lived with him many 
years, (and whose only crime was a swarthy com- 
plexion) because the dog looked like a Jew. He 
feeds bogs in his park and the court-yard, and has 
gninea-pigs in his parlour. Every Saturday he has 
a hunt, because it is the Jewish sabbath ; and in the 
evening he is sure to get drunk with the vicar in de- 
fence of religion. As he is in the commission, he 
ordered a poor Jew pedlar, who came to hawk goods 
at his house, to Bridewell ; and he was once going 
to send a little parish-boy to the same place, for 
presuming to play in his worship's bearing on that 
uncfaristian-like instrument the Jew's-harp. 

The fair sex here are no less ambitious of display- 
ing their BfFection for the same cause; and they ma- 
nifest their sentiments by the colour and fashion of 
their dreas. Their zeal more particularly shews it- 
self in a variety of posies for rings, buckles, knots, 
and garters. I observed the other night at the 
assembly, that the ladies seemed to vie with each 
other in hanging out the ensigns of the faith in or- 
thodox ribbands, bearing the inscription of No Jews. 
Christianity for ever. They likewise wore little 
crosses at their breasts; their pompons were formed 
into crucifixes, their knots disposed in the same 
angles, and so many parts of their habits moulded 
into that shape, that the whole assembly looked like 
the court on St. Andrew's day. It was remarkable 
that the vicar's lady, who is a thorough-paced High- 
Church- woman, was more religious in the decura- 
tJuns of her dress tban any of the cmnpauy ; and, 
indeed, she was so stuck over from head to foot 
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witli crosses, that a wag justly compared her to au 
old Popish monumeDt in a Gothic cathedral. 

I shall conclude my letter with the relation uf an 
adventure, that happened to luyaelf at my first com- 
ing iAto this town. I intended to put up at the Ca- 
therine- Wheel ,-as I had ot'tea used the house be- 
fore, and knew the landlord to be a good civil kind 
of fellow. I accordingly turned my horse into the 
yard, when, to my great surprise, the landlord, as 
soon AS he saw me, gave me an hearty curse, and 
told me I might go about my business, ■ for indeed 
he would not entertain any such rascals.' Upon 
tbis he said something to two or three strikpping 
CQuntiy-fellowa, who immediately came towards me: 
and if I had not rode away directly, 1 should have 
met with a very rough Halutatioa from their horse- 
whips. I could not imagine what offence I had 
committed, that could giye occasion for such ill 
usage, till I heard the master of the inn hnlloomg 
after me, ' that's the scoundrel that came here some 
time ago with Tom T'otherside;' who, I have since 
learned, is an agent for the other party. 

T. I am, dear Cousin, your's Ac. 



N° 14. THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1754, 

Tarn in lecto qitaque eidcres 

Striilere tucrcta dfruiM auTe suaHTTot, 
Nutluit Aw maltm ludos ipei^asse. Std ilia 

Redde age, qurr ddncepa rinsti, Hor, ,1 

Imputed ti) each Iitughtcr-loting fair, J 

The whixsiD); whisper glides from chair to flhairfl 



Ande' 



r ttie 



it hair, 



With litterings they betraj the BtiBed laiifh. 
Such giggling glee I — what farce go full of niirtU ! , 
But tell the tickling cause which gave it birth. 



TO MR. TOWN. 



As liiG ladies are naturally become the imraed«i*» 
ottfMote of your care, will ym pwiiiit ^ c«HBtf>.wg 
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be inserted ia your paper, which is founded opon a 
matter of fact? They will pardon in e, if by laying 
before you a particular instance I was lately witness 
to of their improper behaviour. I endeavour to expose 
ft reigning; evil, which subjects them to many shame- 
ful imputations. 

I received last week a dinner-card from a friend, 
with an intimation that I should meet some very 
agreeable ladies. At my arrival, I found that the 
company consisted chiefly of females, who indeed 
did me the honour to rise, but quite disconcerted 
me in paying my respects, by their whispering each 
other, and appearing tu stifle a laugh. When I was 
seated, the ladies grouped themselves up in a cor- 
ner, and entered into a private cabal, seemingly to 
discourse upon points of great secrecy and impor- 
tance, but of equal merriment and diversion. 

The same conduct of keeping close to their ranks 
was observed at table, where the ladies seated them- 
selves together. Their conversation was here also 
confined wholly to themselves, and seemed like the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, in which men were for- 
bidden to have any share. It was a continued laugh 
and whisper from the beginning to the end of dinner. 
A whole sentence was scarce ever spoken aloud. 
Single words, indeed, now and tlien broke forth ; 
such as odious, horrible, detestable, shocking, hum- 
bug. This last new-coined expression, which ia 
only to be found in the nonsensical vocabulary, 
sounds absurd and disagreeable, whenever it is pro- 
nounced; but from the mouth of a lady il is ' shock- 
ing, detestable, horrible, and odious.' 

My friend seemed to be in an uneasy situation at 
his own table ; but I was far more miserable. I 
was mute, and seldom dared to lift up my eyes from 
my plate, or turn my head to call for small beer, lest 
by some awkward gesture I might draw upon me 
a whisper oi a laugh. Sancho, witen he was forbid 
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to eat a delicious baoquet set biitiite liiin, cuuKI 
scarce iipjiear more melancholy. The rueful length 
of my face might possibly Increase the mirtb of my 
tormentors : at least, their Joy seemed to rise in, ex- 
act (jroportion with niy misery. At length, how- 
ever, the time of my delivery approached. Diuuer 
ended, the ladies made their exit in pajrx, and weut 
off, hand in hand, whispering, like the two kings of 
Brentford. 

Modest men, Mr. Town, are deeply wounded, 
when they imagine themselves the objects of ridi- 
cule or contempt : and the pain is the greater, when 
it is given by those whom they admire, and from 
whom they are ambitious of receivhig auy marks of 
CDuateaance and favour. Yet we qiust allow, that 
affronts are pardonable from ladies, as tliey are often 
prognostics of future kindness. If a. lady strikes our 
cheek, we can very willingly Ibllow the precept of 
the Gospel, and turn the other cheek to be smitten. 
£Ten a blow from a.fair hand conveys pleasure. But 
tliis battery of whispers is against all legal rights of 

war : poisoned arrows, aud stabs in the dark, 

are not more repugnant to the general laws of hu- 
manity. 

If the misconduct which I have described, had 
been only to be fouud, Mr. Town, at my friend's 
table, 1 should not have troubled you with this let- 
ter i but the same kind of ill breeding prevails too 
often, and in too many places. The gigglers and 
die whisperers are innumerable: they beset us where- 
evei wo go ; and it is observable, that, after a short 
murmur of whispers out comes the burst of laughter; 
like a gunpowder serpent, which, after hissing about 
for some time, goes off in a bounce. 

Modem writers of comedy often introduce a pert 
witling into their pieces, who is very severe n|ion 
tlie rest of the company ; but all his waggery is spo- 
ken Bnde. These ^jigglers and whisperers seem to 
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be acting tha lame part in company, that this arcfa 
Togue (loea Jn the play. Every nord or motion fto- 
duces a train of whispers ; the dropping of a snuff- 
box, or Bpilllng the lea, is sure to be accompanied 
with a titter : and upon the entrance ot' any one 
with something particular in his person or manner, 1 
have seen a whole room in a buz like a bee-hive. 

This practice of whispering, if it is any where al- 
lowable, may, perhaps, be indulged the fair sex at 
church, where tne conversatjon can only be carried 
on by the secret symbols of a courtesy, an ogle, or 
a nod. A whisper in this place is very often of 
great use, as it serves to convey the most secret in~ 
telligence, which a lady would be ready to burst 
with, if she could not liod vent for it by this kiad of 
auricular oonfession. A piece of scandal transpires 
in this manner from one pew to another, then pre- 
sently whizzes along the chancel, from whence it 
crawls up to the galleries, till at last the whole 
church hums with it. 

It were also to be wished, that the ladies wo«Id 
be pleased to confine themselves to whispering, in 
their tete-a-tete conferences at the opera or the play- 
house; which would be a proper deference to the 
rest of the audience. In France, we are told, it is 
common for the partfTre to join with the performers 
in any favourite air ; but we seem to have carried 
this custom still further, as the company in our boxes 
without concerning themselves in the least with the 
play, are even louder than the players. The wit 
and humour of a Vanbcugh or a Congreve is fre- 
quently iuterrupted by a brilliant dialogue between 
two persons of fashion ; and a love-scene in the side- 
bos, has often been more attended to, than that on 
the stage. As to their lond bursts of laughter at the 
theatre, they may very well be excused, when they 
are eKcited by any lively strokes in a comedy : but 
I have seen our ladies titter at the most distressful 
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naf a Mouimia or Belvulera, and fairly laugh King 
Lear off the stage. 

Thus the whole behaviour of these ladies is in di- 
rect contradiction to good manners. They laugh 
when they should cry, are loud wbea they should be 
EileDt, and are silent when their eonrefsation is de- 
sirable. If a man, in a select compuiy, was thus 
to laugh or whisper me out of couotenance, 1 should 
be apt to construe it as an affront, and demand an 
explatiatiou. As to the ladies, I would desire them 
40 reflect liow much they would suffer, if their own 
weapons were turned against them, and the gentle- 
men should attack them with the same arts of laugh- 
ing and whispering. But, however free they may 
be from our resentment, they are still open to ill- 
natured suspicions. They do not consider, what 
strange conslructions may be put ofi these laughs and 
whispers. It were, indeed, of little consequence, 
if we only imagined that they were taking the repu- 
tations ot their acquaintance to pieces, or abu^ng the 
company round ; but when they indulge themselves 
in this behaviour, some, perhaps, may be led to 
conclude, that they are discoursing upon topics, 
which they are ashamed to speak of ia aless private 



Sume escuse may perhaps be framed for this ill- 
limed merriment in the fair sex. Venus, the god- 
dess of beauty, is frequently called the laughter- 
loving dame ; and by laughiag our modern ladies 
may possibly imagine, that tliey render themselves 
like Veaus. I have indeed remarked, tliat the la- 
dies commonly adjust their laugh to tlieir persona, 
and are merry in proportion as it sets off their par- 
ticular charms. One lady is never farther moved 
than to a smile or a simper, because nothing else 
shows her dimples tu so much advantage ; another, 
who has a very line .set of teeth, runs into the broad 
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grin ; while a third, who is admired for & well turned 
neck and graceful chest, calls up all her beauties to 
view, by breakiDg iato violent and repeated peala of 
laugliter. 
' I would not be understood to impose gravity or 
too great a reserve on the fair ses. Let them laugfa 
at a feather; but let them declare openly, that it is 
a feather which occasions their mJrtll. I must con- 
fess, that laughter becomeis the young, gay, and the 
handsome : but a whisper is unbecoming at all ages, 
and in both sexes ; nor ought It ever to be practised, 
except in the round gallery at St. Paul's, or in the 
famous whispering place in Gloucester Cathedral, 
where two whisperers hear each other at the distance 
of five and twenty yards. I am. Sir, 

Voiir most humble servant, 

K. L. 

N" la. THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1754. 

Tu die, taectaa quo pigHore cerlcs. Viao. 

Name jaur Bet. 
A FRiBND of mine, who belongs to the Stamp-Of- 
fice, acquaints me, that the revenue arising from 
the duty on cards and dice continues to increase 
every year, and that it now brings in near sis times 
more than it did at first. This will not appear very 
wonderful, when we consider, that gaming is now 
become rather the business than amusement of our 
persons of quality: and that they are more concern- 
ed about the transactions of the two clubs at White's 
than the proceedings of both houses of parliament. 
Thus it happens, that estates are now almost as fre- 
quently made over by whist and hazard, as by dneds 
and settlements ; and the chariots of many of our 
nobility may be said (like Count Basset's in the play) 
' to roll upon the four aces.' 
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This love of gaming has taken audi entire liossea- 
n of their idetis, that it infects their common con* 
versation. The management of a dispute was for- 
merly attempted by reason and argument ; but the 
new way of adjusting all difference in opinion is by 
tbe sword or a wager : so that the only genteel me- 
thod of dissenting is to risk a thousand pounds, or 
take your chance of being run through the body. 
The strange custom of deciding every thing by a 
wager is so universal, that if (in imitation of Swift) 
any body was to publish a specimen of Polite Con- 
versation, instead of old sayings and trite repartees . 
he would ill all probability fill his dialogues with lit- 
tle more than bet after bet, and now or then a calcu- 
lation of the odds. 

White's, the present grand scene of these lrans< 
actions, was formerly distinguished by gallantry 
and intrigue. During the publication of the Tntler, 
Sir Richard Steele thought proper to date all his 
love news from that quarter : but it would now be as 
absurd to pretend to gather any such mtdligeucn 
from White's, as to seud to Batson's for a lawyer, 
or to the Roll's coffee-house for a man-midwife. 

The gentlemen who now frequent this place, pro- 
fes.s a kind of universal scepticism : and aa they look 
upon every thing as dubious, put the issue upon a 
wager. There is notlung however trivial or ridicu- 
lous, which is not capable of producing abet. Many 
pouuds have been lost upon the colour of a coacli- 
horse, an article in the news, or the change of the 
weather. The birth of a child has brought great ad- 
rantagcs to persons not in the least related to the fu. 
ntily it was bom in; and the breaking off a mati^h 
has affected many in their fortunes, besides the par- 
lies immediately concerned. 

But the most estraordiuary part of this fashionable 
practice is, what in the gaming dialect is called pit- 
n against another; that is, in plain Kn- 
ot., I. 
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glish, wagering which of the two will lire longest. 
In this manner, people of the most opposite charao- 
ters make up the subject of a bet. A player, per- 
haps, is pitted against a duke, an aldcrnian against 
a bishop, or a pimp with a privy-coua seller. There 
is scarce one remarkable person, upon whose life 
tflero are not many tiioiiaand pounds depending: or 
one person of quality, whose death will not leave 
several of these kind of mortgages upon his estate. 
The various chancres in the heal& of one, who is the 
•object of many bets, occasion very serious reflec- 
tions in those, who have ventured large sums on his 
life or death. Those who would be gainers by bis 
decease, upon every slight indisposition, watch all 
the stages of his illness, and are as impatient for his 
death, as the undertaker who expects to have the 
care of his funeral ; while the other sides are very 
solicitous about his recovery, send every hour to 
know how he does, and take as much oare of him, 
as a clergyman's wife does of her husband, who has 
no other fortune than his living, I remember a man 
with the constitution of a porter, upon whose life 
very great odds were laid ; but when the person he 
was pitted against, was expected to die every week, 
' this man shot himself through the head, and the 
kuowing ones were taken in. 

Though most of our follies are imported from 
France, this has had its rise and progress entirely in 
England. In the last illness of Lewis the Fourteenth 
Lord Stair laid a wager on his death ; and we may 
guess what the French thought of it, from the man- 
ner in which Voltaire mentions it in his Siecle de 
Lmiu XIV. • Le Roifut atlaqueven le miliev (At 
mois iTAout. Le Comte de Stair, afabagsadeur tPAn- 
gleteTTe,paria, selon le gtnie (fa «« nation, que le Rot 
ne paiseroil pas le tnoU de Septembre,' ' The King,' 
I (says he) ' was taken ill about the middle of August;. 
I whea Lord Stair, the ambaMb9,doT \xova. Englaod; 
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\ betted accordiDii; to ihe geuius of bis nation, that the 
LKiug would not live beyond September.' 
m I am ia some pain, lest this custom should get 
ft-WBong the ladii?s. They are at present very deep in 
MWds and dice ; and while my lord is gaming abroad 
Kkr ladyithip has her rout at home. I am inclbed 
Hb suspect, that oui women of fashion will also learii 
Hp diveit themselves with this polite practice of laying 
^Hagers. A birth-day suit, the age of a beauty, who 
^Krented a particular fashion, or who were supposed to 
Hk together at the last masquerade, would trecjaently 
^■k« occasion for bets. This would also afford them 
^Bnew method for die ready propagation of scandal; 
^as the truth of several stories, which are continually 
dying about the town, would naturally be brought to 
llie same test. Should they proceed further to stake 
the lives of their acquEtiutance against each other, 
they would doubtless bet with the same fearless spi- 
rit, as they are known to do at brag : the husband 
of one would perhaps be pitted against the gallant of 
another, or a woman of the town against a maid of 
honour. Aud, perhaps, if this practice should once 
become fashionable among the ladies, we may soon 
see the time, when an allowance for bet-money will 
be stipulated in the marriage articles. 

As the vices and follies of persons of distinction 
are very apt to spread, I am also much afraid, lest 
this branch of gaming should descend to the common 
people. Indeed, it seems already to have gotamong 
them. We have frequent accounts in the daily pa- 
pers of tradesmen riding, walking, eating, and drink- 
ing for a wager. The contested election in the city 
has occasioned several extraordinary bets : 1 know 
a butcher in Leadenhall market, who laid an ox to 
a shin of beef, on the success of Sir John Barnard 
against the field ; and have been told of a publican 
in Thame 9- street, who ventured an hogalieaA oV eoc 
tin butt, on the candidate who serves him ■w\»iiVew. 

H2 
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Wi; may obseire, that the spirit of gaming dis- 
plays itself with as much yariety among the lowest, 
as the highest order of people. It is the same thing 
whether the dice rattle in an orange barrow, or at 
the hazard-table. A couple of chairmen in a night- 
cellar are as eager at put or all-fours, as a party at 
St. James's at a rubber of whist; and the £ O table 
is but an higher sort of Merry- go- round, where yon 
may get six halfpence for one, six pence for one, and 
sis twopences for one. If the practice of pitting* 
should he also propagated among the vulgar, it will 
be common for prize-fighters to slake their lives 
against each other ; and two pickpockets may lay 
which of them shall first go the gallows. 

To give the reader a full idea of a person of fashion 
wholly employed in this manner, I shail conclude 
my paper with the character of Montano. Montano 
was born heir to a nobleman, remarkable for deep 
play, from whom he very early imbibed the principles 
of gaming. 'When he first went to school, he soon 
became the most expert of any of his play-fellows, 
he was sure to win all tbeir marbles at taw, and 
would often strip them of their whole week's allow- 
ance at chuck. He was afterwards at the head of 
every match of football or cricket ; and when he was 
captain, he took in all the big boys by making a 
lottery, but went away without drawing the prizes. 
He is still talked of at the school, for a famous dis- 
pute he hadwiUi another of his own cast about their 
superiority in learning; which they decided foy toss- 
ing up heads or tails who was the best scholar. 
Being too great a genius for our universities at home, 
he was sent abroad on his travels, but never got 
further than P^ris : where having lost a considcra- 
ble bet of four to one concerning the taking a town in 
Flanders, he was obliged to come back with a few 
guineas he borrowed In bring him over. Here he 
foon became universally known by ftcr^ucnting every 
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EamiDg- table, and attending every horse-race in the 
kingdom. He first ruduced betting' into an art, and 
made White's the grand market for wagers. He is 
at length such an adept in this art, that wbatever 
turn things take, he can never lose. This he has 
effected, by what hehas taught the world to call hedg- 
ing a bet. Theie is scarce a contested election in 
the kingdom, which will not end to his advantage ; 
and he has lately seut over commissions to Paris to 
take up bets on the recall of the parliament. He 
WHS the first that struck out the above-mentioned 
practice of pitting ; in which he is so thoroughly 
rersed, that the death of every person of quality 
may be said to bring him a legacy : and he has so 
contrived the bets on his own life, that (live or die) 
the odds are in his favour. O. 
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Attiit omnem 

Expediam priind repetaia ab nrigiite faman. V 
III trace the current upwards, as it flawa, 
And mark the secret spring, wheooe first it re 



TO MR. TOWN, 
lir, Oxford, May U, XT84, J 

last week's paper, on the subject of beta, j 



n mind of an extract I lately met with ii 

news-papers, from the ' Life of Pope Sixtua V. 
trajislated from the Italian of Grcgorio Led by the 
Reverend Mr. Farnworlh.' The passage is as 
follows : 

It was reported iu Rome, that Drake bad taken 
and plundered St. Domingo in Hispaniola, and 
carried ofi' an immense booty. This accottwt ta,Hie 
in a private letter to Paul Secchi. a vetj coasv^*^'^ 
We mercbant ia the city, who had \arge co^icero* wi 
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tUose parts, which he had iaaured. Upon receiving 
this uews, he seat for the insurer Samsou Ceneda, a 
Jew, and acquainted him with it. The Jew, whose 
interest it was to have such a report though false, 
gave many reasons why it could not possibly be true ; 
and at la^ worlied himself up into such a passion, 
that he said, I'll lay you a pound of my flesh it is a 
lie. Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, replied, 
I'll lay you a thousand crowns against a, pound of 
your flesh, that it is true. The Jew accepted the 
wager, and articles were immediately executed be- 
twixt them, That if Secchi won, he should himself 
cut the flesh with a sharp knife from whatever part 
of the Jew's body he pleased. The truth of the ac- 
count was soon confirmed; and the Jew was almost 
distracted, when he was informed, that Secchi had 
solemnly sworn he would compel him to the exact 
literal performance of bis contract. A report of 
this transaction was brought to the Pope, who sent 
for the parties, and being informed of the whole af- 
fair, said 'When contracts are made, it is just they 
should be fulfilled, as this shall. Take a knife 
therefore, Secchi, and cut a pound of Besh from any 
part you please of the Jews's body. We advise you, 
however, to be very careful ; for if you cut but a 
scruple more or less than your due, you shall certain- 
ly be hanged.' 

What induced roe to trouble you with this, is a re- 
mark made by the editor, that the scene between 
Shyloclt and Antonio in the Merchant of Venice is 
borrowed from this story.' 1 should perhaps have 
acquiesed in this notion, if I had not seen a note in 
the ' Observations on Spenser's Faerie Queene, by 
Mr. T. Warton of Trinity College', where he seems to 
have discovered the real source from which Shakes- 
peare drew his fable, which (he informs us) is found- 
erf upon an ancient ballad. The admirers of Sliaks- 
Teare are obliged to hi^i.foi this cntioft* iisCQ^erj ■. 
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but as Ml'. Warton has only given some extracts, 
they would undoubtedly be glad to see the whole. 
This ballad is most probably no where to be met with 
but in the Aahmolean Musaium in this University, 
where it was deposited by that famous antiquary 
AolJioDy ii Wood : I have therefore sent you a faith- 
ful transcript of it ; and you must agree with nie, 
that it would do you mure credit, as a Connoisseur 
to draw this hidden treasure into light, than if yo) 
had discovered an Otho or a Niger. 

A SONG. 

Shewing the crneltie of Gernutus a Jew, who lend- 
ing to a marchaut an hundred crownea, would have 
a pound of liis fleshe because he could not pay 
, him at the time appointed. 

In Venice town not long agoe, 

A cmel Jew did dneU, 
Which li»ed all on lunrie. 

As Italian writers lell. 
GemutDS called waa the Jevr, 

Which never thought to die. 
Nor never yet did any good 

To them in streets tiiHt lye. ' 
, His life was like a bBirow hogge, 

lliat liTeth meny a day. 
Yet never once dnlh any piod. 

Until men will him elay. 
Or like a filthy heap of dung. 

That lyeth in a hourd ; 
Wlilch never can do any good. 

Till It be spread abroad. 
So fares it with this asurer. 

He canuot sleep ia rest. 
For feare the theefe doth him puraui- 

To pluck bim from his nest. 
His heart doth think on many a wile, 

■low to deceire the poore ; 
Ilia maulh is aliDOsI full nf luucWe, 

let »lill be ^pos for more. 
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His vife miiat lend a Bhilling, 

For every WE»ke a penny. 
Yet bring a pledge that's double worth, 

If that you will have any. 
And see (likewise) you keep yonr day, 

Oi else you loose it all : 
This was the living of bis tvife, 

Her cow she doth it call. 
Within that oitie dwelt that time 

A meTcbant of great fame, 
Which being distressed, in hi« need 

Unto GerDutus came. 
Desiring him to stand his friend, 

For twelve moneth and a day, 
To lend to him a hundred crownes. 

And he for it would pay. 
Whatsoever he woold demand of him 

And pledges he should have : 
No, (qd. the Jew with fleering lookes) 

Sir, aske what yon will have. 
No penny for the loane of it 

For one yeere you shall pay; 
Yon may do me aa good a tume, 

Before my dying day. 
But we will have a merry jeast 

For to be talked long : 
You shall make me a bond (quoth be) 

That shall be large and strong. 
And this shall be the forfeiture, 

Of your owne fleslie a pound. 
If you agree, make you the bond. 

And here's a hundred crovrnea. 



Tlie second part of the Jew's crueltie ; setting forth 
the luercifulaesse of the Judge towaitis the MercbaiiU 






With right good will the merchant said, 

And so the bond was made. 
When twelve months and a day drew on 

That back it should be pajd. 
The merchants ships were all at sea. 

And money came not in ; 
IfTucfi may to lake, ur what to doe, 
To thiake be doth begin. 
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And to Gernutas str&ight he conies 

With cap and bended knee, 
And sayd to him of curtesie 

[ pray you bear with me. 

My day is come, and I have not 

The money for to pay : 
And little good the forfeiture 

Will doe you I dare say. 

With all my heart, Gemutus said ' 

Command it to your minde : 
In things of bigger weight than this 

You shall me readie finde. 

He goes his way ; the day once past 

Gemutus doth not slacke 
To get a Serjeant presentlie, 

And clapt him on the backe. 

And layd him into prison strong, 

And sued his bond withall ; 
And when the judgment day was come. 

For Judgment he doth call. 

The riaerchant's friends came thither fast. 

With many a weeping eye, 
For other means they could not find, 

But he that day must dye. 

Some offered for his hundred crownes 

Five hundred for to pay ; 
And some a thousand, two or three, 

Yet still he did denay. 

And at the last, ten thousand crownes 

They offered him to save, 
Gemutus said, 1 will no gold. 

My forfeit I will have. 

A pound of flesh is my demand. 

And that shall be my hyre, 
Then said the judge, yet my good friend 

Let me of you desire. 

To take the fleshe from such a place 

As yet you let him live ; 
Doe so, and lo a hundred crownes, 

To thee here will I give. 

No, no, quoth he, no judgment here 

For this it shall be tryde, 
For I will have my pound of fteshe 

From under his nght side. 
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It grieved all the companies 

His cmeltie to see ; 
For neither friend nor foe could help 

But he must spoiled bee. 

The bloudie Jew now ready is 

With wheted blade in hand 
To spoyle the blood of innocent. 

By forfeit of his bond. 

And as he was about to strike 

In him the deadly blow : 
Stay (quoth the Judge) thy crueltie 

I cnarge thee to do so. 

Sith needs thou wilt thy forfeit have 

Which is of fleshe a pound : 
See that thou shed no drop of blond. 

Nor yet the n^an confound. 

For if thou doe, like murtherer, 

Thou herq shalt hanged be : 
Likewise of fleshe see that thou cut 

No more than 'longs to thee. 

' For if thou take either more or lesse, 

To the value of a mite, 
Thou shalt be hanged presently 
As is both law and right. 

Gernutus now waxt frantic mad. 
And wotes not what to say : 
i Quoth he at last, ten thouiiand crownes 
I will that he shall pay. 

And so I grant to set him free : 

The Judge doth answer make. 
You shall not have a penny given. 

Your forfeiture now take. 

At the last he doth demand, ''^ 

But for to have his own : 
No, quoth the Judge, do as you list. 

Thy judgment shall be showne. 

Either take your pound of fleshe (qd. he) 

Or cancell me vour bond, 
O cruel Judge, then quoth the Jew, 
k That doth against me stand ! 

And so with griped grieved minde ^ 

He biddeth them farewell : 
^11 the people prays'd the Lord 

Tbat eyer this heard tell. 
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Oond people that da hear this sau[:, 

For truth 1 dare well say, 
That many a wrelch as ill aa he 

Dotb live now at this day. 
That scckelh nothing but the spojle 

Of many a nealthie man. 
And for lo trap the inuocent, 

Deviseth nhat they can. 
From Tihom the Lord deliver me. 

And every christian too, 
And send to them like sentence eke. 
That meaneth so to duo. 
PriHltd at London by E. P. far J. Wright, dvelUng jj 
GiU-spiir-ttTeel. 

It will be proper to subjoin what the 
Mr. Watton has obserfed upon this subject : — ' tt 
may be objected,' says he, * that this ballad might 
have been written after, and copied from Shakspeare's 
' ly. But if that had been the case, it is moat like- 
that the author woiildhave preserved Shakspeare's 
name of Shylock for the Jew; and nothing is more 
likely, than that Shakapeare, in copying from this 
Itallad should alter the name from Gemutus to one 
more Jewish. Another argument is, that our ballad 
hast he air of a narrative written before Shakspeaie'a 
play; I mean, that if it had been written after the 
play, it would hare been much more full and circum- 
sl^tial. At present, it has too much the aukedness 
<of an original.' 

It would, indeed, be absurd to think, that this bal- 

waa taken from Shakspeare's play, aa they differ 

the most essential circumstances. The sum bor- 

iwed ia in the former a hundred crowns, in the 

latter three thousand ducats : the time limited for 

payment in the one is only three months, in the other 

a year and a day : in the play the merchant's motive 

for borrowing (which is finely imagined by Sho.k*- 

ire, and is conducive to the gen«ta.\ ^\oV>), '» ^^^ 

account of his own necessities, but io^ "ilttei wstswn 
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of his frieod. Tu these we may add, that tho clo! 
of the storv is finely heightened by SLnkspeavc. ^ 
mere copyist, such as v 
maker, would not have g 
alter ciruumstaiices : at least he nould Dot have 
changed them so much for the worse. But this 
matter secnis to be placed out of all doubt by the 
first stanza of the ballad, which informs as, that the 
story was taken from some Italian novel. 'This 
much therefore is certain (as Mr. Warlon observes), 
that Shakapeare' either copied from that Italian 
novel, or from this ballad. Now we have no transla- 
tion, I presume, of such a novel into English. If 
then it be granted, that Shakspeare generally took 
his Italian stories from their English translations, 
and that the arguments above, concerning the prior 
antiquity in this ballad, are true, it will follow, that 
Shakspeare copied from this ballad.' 

Upon the whole, it is very likely, that the Italian 
novel, upon which this ballad seems founded, took 
its rise (with an inversion of the circumstances) from 
the above-mentioned story in the ' Life of Pope 
SixtUB V.' the memory of which must have been 
then recent. T should be glad if any of your readers 
can give any further light into this affair, and if possi- 
ble, acquaint the public fiom whence Shakr^peare 
borrowed the other part of this fable concerning 
Portia and the caskets; which, it is more than pro- 
bable, is drawn from some other novel well known 
in bis time. 

I cannot conclude without remarking, witli what 
art and Judgment i^hakspeare has wove together 
these different stories of liie Jew and the caskets i 
from both which he has formed one general fable, 
without having recourse to the stale artifice of ekeing 
out a barren subject with impertinent underplots. 

r humble Servant, 
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N° 17. THURSDAY. MAY 23, 1764. 

PokId plus nrH< Athena- 

Scarce more wilb AtbeDs Scieoce chose 
Or GrecJBU poelB Orub-Btreet bards en 

^^L TO MR. TOn-N. 

^H Sir, 

^^^re<)i''GH many historians have described the city 
^^TLondoa (in which we may include Westminster) w"' 
great accuracy, yet they have oot set it out in the 
full light, which at present it deserves. They have 
not distinguished it as an University, Paris is an 
University, Dublin is an University, even Moscow 
is an University. But London has not yet been 
honoured with that title. I will allow our metropo- 
lis tu have been intended, originally, only aa a city 
of trade; and I will further own, that scarce any 
sciences, except such as were purely mercantile, 
were cultivated in it, till within these last tliirty 
years. But from that period of time, I may say a. 
whole army, as it were, of arts and sciences have 
amicably marched in upon us, and have fixed them- 
selves as auxiliaries to our capital. 

The four greater faculties, 1 mean Theology, Law, 
Medicine, and Philosophy, which are taught in other 
universities, arc in their highest perfection here. 
The prosperity of the first may be seen by the 
crowded churches every Sunday, and the discipline 
of the second by the numberless young students, 
who constantly dine in their respective halls at the 
several inns of court. These two faculties have of 
late received considerable improvements, but par- 
ticularly that of Theology; as is manifest from 
several new and astonishing opinions, which have 
been started among us. There have risen, within 
these few years, very numerous tribes ot Meftxoi- 
Middletotiiana, 'Mug?,Ve^'iw^*t>*t 
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Hutchinsonians, &c. In a word, our sects are 
multiplied to sucbaninfiDitedegree, that (as Voltaire 
has before observed) 'every man may now go to 
heaveD his own way.' Cao the divinity- schools boast 
such sound doctrine as the Foundery in Moorfields 1 
Or were ever Fellows of Colleges such adepts in 
matrimony, as the reverend Doctors of the Fleet, or 
the Trimatc of May- Fair 1 

The theory of IWedicine may undoubted!;^' b* 
taught at Oxford and Cambridge in a tolerable m^^ 
ner ; but the art itself can only be learned, where it 
flourishes, at London. Do'notour daily papers give 
us a longer list of medicines, than arc contained in 
any of the dispensatories ? And are we not con- 
stantly told of surprising antidotes, certain cures, 
and never-failing remedies for every complaint? 
And are not each of these specifics equally efficaci- 
ous in one distemper as another, from the Grand 
Restorative Elixir of Life down to the Infallible 
Com-8aIve, as thousands have experienced ? With 
what pleasure and admiration have 1 beheld the 
Machaon of our times. Dr. Richard Rock, d' 
pensing from his one-horse chaise his Cathartic 
Antivenereal Electuary, his Itch-powder, and his 
Quintessence of Vipers ! It may be asked, is he a 
Graduate ? Is be a Regular Physician ? No, he is 
superior to Regularity. He despises the formality 
of Academical Degrees. He styles himself M. L. 
He is a London Physician, or as Moliere would ex- 
press it, Celt KB Medicin de Londriei. 

After Medicine let us consider Logic. How is 
that most useful art taught in the two Universities? 
Is it not clogged with such barbarous terms, as tend 
to puzzle and confound rather than enlighten or 
direct the understanding ? Is it not taught in a dead, 
I had almost said, in a Popish tongue? Is it not 
over-run mtli dry distinctions and useless subtleties? 
Tf^ere then is it to be leai'ned in a\V V\\e ^\\uvj ^' 
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, and the dignity of language? Neither at 

Oxford nor at Cambridge, but at the Robin Uood 
^kj^ehouse in Butcher row near Temple- Bar. 
^ ^rom Logic let us proceed to £ioijuence: and let 
ingeDUDusly confers, that neither of our UQiver- 
—- s can boast an orator e^^al to the renowned 
ley. Has he not all the qualification a required 
by Tully in a complete orator ? Has lie not been 
followed by the greatest men of the nation? Yet 
has this modest divine never derived any title to 
iumaelf from bis own rhetoric, except such a one as 
bis extraordinary elocution naturally bestowed upon 
him. Might he not have called himself Presideut 
of the Butchers? Dean of Marrow-bones and 
Cleavers? or Warden of Clare-Market? Certainly 
be might. Therefore, if it were for his sake only, 
in my bumble opinion, London ought immediately to 
assume the title of an UniverBJty ; and the butchers 
of Clare-Market, who have so constantly attended 
Mr. Henley's Lectures, ought to be presented with 
bouorary degrees. 

I know not what pretensions the Cniversidea may 
have had originally to adopt Music among the rest 
of their sciences : perhaps they have assumed a right 
of bestowing degrees in Music, from their being 
called the seats of the Muses; as it is well known, 
that ApoUo was a fiddler, as well as a poet aod a 
physician : and the Muses are said to havedeUghted 
in fiddling and piping. The young students, 1 am 
told, of either University are more ambitious to excel 
in this science than any other aud spend moat of 
their time in the stud^ of the gamut: but their 
knowledge in harmonics isaeldom carried further than 
I love Sue, or Ally Croker. In this point Loudon 
has undoubtedly a better title to be called an (Jni- 
veraity. Did Oxford or Cambridge ever produce ao 
opera, though they have the advantage ai Vta\%u^%«i« 
BO v«ry little known, as the Greek and even l^uViiew , 
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to compoBe in ? Ilad ever any of their professors 
the least idea of aburletta! Or are aoy of their 
moat sublime anthems half so ravishiDg as Foote's 
MiDuet from the hand oi^n of the little SavDyard 
Duchess 7 Are those classical instruments the Doric 
lute, the syrinx, or the fistula, to be compared to the 
melody of the TTOoden spoons, the Jew's-harp, and ' 
aalt-bos, at Mr. Midnight's 1 

But there are do doctrines more forcibly inculcated 
among us than those of Ethics, or Moral Philoso- 
phy. What are the precepts of Plato, Epictetus, 
orTuUy, in comparison to tbe moral lessons deliver- 
ed by our periodical writers? And ace not you, Mr, 
Town, a wiser man than Socrates ? But the age is 
more particularly indebted, for its present universal 
purity of manners, to those excellent rules for the 
conduct of life contained in our modem novels. 
From these moral works might be compiled an entire 
new system of Ethics, far superior to the exploded 
notions of musty academies, and adapted to the- 
practice of the present times. Cato, we are told, 
commended a young man whom he saw coming out 
of the public stews, because he imagined it might 
preserve him from the crime of adultery; and the 
hpartans used to make their slaves drunk in the pre- 
sence of their youth, that they might be deterred fron 
the like debaucheries. For the same reasc 
may suppose, that our taverns and bagnios 
much frequented by our young people ; and 
light we may fairly consider them as so many SchooU 
of Moral Philosophy. 

If we are willing to turn our thoughts towards Ex- 
perimental Philosophy, can the several ITuiversities 
of the whole world produce such a variety of inatru- 
ments, so judiciously collected, for astronomical, 
geographical, and all other scientific observations, 
a« are to he seen in the two amazing repositories (d 
Mr. Profeaaor Deard in tlie Strand, and oC Mr. Pro- 
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feasor Russell atCharing-Cross? Itw 
enumerate particulars ; but I cannot help taking no- 
tice of tJiose elegant little portable telescopes, that 
are made use of in all public places ; by which it is 
evident that ereu our fine ladies and gentlemen are 
become proficients in optics. 

The Universities seem to pride themselves greatly 
on their choice collections of curious and invaluable 
trifles, which are there preserved, only because they 
were not thought worth preserving any where else. 
But is the Ashmolean Collection of rarities compa- 
rable to the Nickuackatory of Mr, Pinchbeck 1 Or 
are any of their museums stored witb such precious 
curiosities, as arc frequently seen in Mr. Langford's 
auction room? Strangers, who think it worth while 
to go as far as Oxford or Cambridg'e to see sights, 
may surely meet with as much satisfaction at London, 
Are the two little pigmies, striking a clock at Carfax 
in Oxford, with any degree of comparison with the 
two noble giants at St. Dunstan's church in Fleet- 
street; to say nothing of their enormous brethren at 
Guildhall? Are any of the college halls in either of 
the tToiversities, so magnificent as those belonging 
to our worshipful companies! Or can the Theatre at 
Oxford, or the Senate-house at Cambridge, vie witii 
that stupendous piece of architecture the Mansion- 
House, set apartfoT our Chancellor the Lord Mayor? 
It may be alleged, perhaps, that these -are trinutg 
examples of superiority, which the younger sifter 
bears over her two elder : but at the same time, it 
cannot be denied, that she excels them both even in 
the minutiae of learniug and antii]uity. 

We must confess, that Hydraulics, or the motion 
of fluids, seem to be taught exactly in the same 
manner, and with the same degree of knowledge, in 
London as in Oxford or Cambridge. The glass lubes, 
and the sypbons, are formed very muc\i m Vka ^vme 
shape and tasbion. The great hjdrosW-^-vcs^^*-'"* 
i !i 
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• That ttll fluids gravitate in propHo loco,' is proved 
' by the same kind of esperimenta. The several stu- 
deDtii, of wiiatever age or station, vie yiii\x each 
I other in an unwearied applicutiun, and a constant 
attendance to this branch of mixed mathematics. 
The Professors, id each of the three Universities, 
are confessedly very great men ; but I hope I may 
be forgiven, if I wish to see ray friend Mr. Ryan, 
President of the King's Arms in Palt-Mall, unani- 
mously declared Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London. I am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 



1 
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mhil tstfuraciia illo: 

iVan/uil Antalyci iam piceiiia tnania. Mirt.j 
Could he have filch'd but half so sty as thee, 
CioDk-Gnger'd Jack bad 'scap'd Ibe trlplu tree. 

A N information was the other day laid before a ma- 
gistrate by a. Fellow of the Society of Antiouarians, 
against one of his brethren for a robbery. The pro- 
secutor deposed upon oalh, that the other had called 
upon him to see bis collection of medals, and took 
an opportunity of stealing a leathern purse, formerly- 
belonging to the celebrated Tom Hearne, in whicn 
were contained, (besides an antique piece of copper- 
money, place, date, name, figure, and value un- 
known) a pair of breeches of Oliver Cromwell, a 
denariwi of Trajan t^ortb fifty shillings, and a Queen 
Anne's farthing value live pounds. He was v'lth 
much ado dissuaded from carrying on his suit ; as the 
magistrate convinced him, that however highly he 
otiffht rate his own treasures, a jury, who were no 
f'ir/uosog, H-ouJd consider a favtot^^ muteX-j a* » 



farthing, and look upoD a copper coin of & Roman 
Emperor as no better than a KingGeorge's half (jenny. 
I cannot, indeed, without great concern, as a Con- 
noisseur, reflect on the known dishonesty of my 
learned brethren. Their scandalous practices, wher' 
ever their darling passion is interested, are too no- 
toriouB to be denied. The moment they conceive a 
luve for rarities, and antiques, their strict notions of 
honour disappear ; and Taste, the moie it establishes 



their veneration for Virltt, the more certainly destroys 
their integrity : as rust enhances the value of an old 
coin, by eating up the figure and inscription, 

Moat people are roasters of a kind of logic, by 
which they argue their consciences to sleep, ami 
acquit themselves of doing what is wrong. The 
country squire of confirmed honesty in all o^er re< 
spects, thinks it very fair to over-reach you in the 
sate of an horse; and the man of pleasure, who would 
scorn to pick your pocket, or stop you on the road, 
regards it rather as gallantry than basene^is, to in- 
trigue with your wife or daughter, lu the sane 
manner the ViTtuvto does not look on his thefts as 
real acts of felony ; but while he owns that he would 
take any pains to steal an old rusty piece of brass, 
boasts that you may safely trust him with untold 
gold : though he would break open your cabinet for 
a shell or butterfly, he would not attempt to force 
your escritoire or your strongbox: nor would he offer 
the least violence to your wife ur daughter, though 
perhaps he would run away with the little finger of 
the Venui de Medicis. Upon these principles be pro- 
ceeds, and lays hold of all opportunities to increase 
his collection of rarities: and as Mahomet esta- 
blished Us religion by the sword, the Connoisseur 
enlarges his museum, and adds to his store of know- 
Itrdge, by fraud and petty larceny. 

If the libraWes and cabinets of llie cutvoua «««> 
hke the tfaw in the fabh, to be stripped oS ft^wx ^'**- 
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rpwed omameats, we should in many see DOtlung 
but bare shelves and empty drawers. 1 know a me- 
dalist, who at first set up with little more than a. 
paltry aeries of English coins since the Reforma- 
tion, which he had the good luck to pick up at their 
I intrinsic value. By a pliant use of his fingers, he 
became soon possessed of most of the Traders; and 
by the same slight of hand, he, in a short time after, 
made himself master of a great part of the Cssars. 
He was once taken up for coining ; a forge, a cru- 
cible, and several dies being found in his cellar : but 
he was acquitted, as there was no law which made 
it high treason to counterfeit the image of a Tiberius 
or a Nero; and the coin which he imitated, was 
current only among Vtrluosos. 

I remember auotlier, who picjucd himself on his 
collection of scarce editions and original manuscripts, 
most of which he had purloined from the libraries of 
others. He was continually borrowing books of his 
acquaintance, with a resolution never to return them. 
He would send in a great hurry for a particular edi- 
tion which he wanted to consult only for a moment; 
but when it was asked fur again, he was not at home, 
or he had lent it to another, or he had lost it, or he 
could not find it : and sometimes he would not bciiit 
pie to swear, that he had himself delivered it into 
the owner's hands. He would frequently spoil a set 
by stealing a volume, and then purchase the re?t for 
a trifle. After his death his library wa^ sold by 
auction ; and many of his friends were obhged to buy 
up their o^n books again at an exhorbitant price. 

A thorough-bred Virtuoso will surmount all scru- 
ples of conscience, or encounter any danger to serve 
his purpose. Most of them are chiefly attached to 
some particular branch of knowledge ; hut I remem' 
ber one, who was passionately fond of every part of 
Viriu, At one time, when be could find no other 
way ofcar/yingoffa iuedftl,\ve ran &emV oiling 
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choked by swallowing it ; and at another, broke his 
leg in scaling a garden-wall for a tulip root. But 
nothing gaye him so much trouble and difficulty as 
the taking away pictures and ancient marbles ; which 
being heavy and unwieldy, he often endangered his 
life to gratify his curiositv. He was once lucked up 
all night in ^e Duke of Tuscany's gallery, where he 
took out an original painting of Raphael, and dex- 
terously placed a copy of it in the frame. At Venice 
he turned Roman Catholic, and became a Jesuit, in 
order to get admittance into a convent, from whence 
he stole a fine head of Ignatius Loyola; and at 
Constantinople he had almost formed the resolution 
of qualifying himself for the Seraglio, that he might 
find means to carry off a picture of the Grand 
Sign i or 's chief mistress. 

The general dishonesty of Connoisseurs is indeed 
BO well known, that the strictest precaution is taken 
to guard against it. Medals are secured under lock 
and key, pictures screwed to the walls, and books 
chained to the shelves; yet cabinets, galleries, and 
"■ " ontinually plundered. Many of the 

led statues at Rome perhaps owe their present 
loua condition to the depredations made on them 
^ Virtuosos t the head of Henry the Pifth, in 
Weatminster- Abbey was in all probability stolen by 
a Connoisseur ; and I know one who has at different 
times pilfered a great part of Queen Catherine's 
bones, and hopes in a little while to be master of the 
whole skeleton. This gentleman has been detected 
in so many little thefts, that he has for several years 
past been refused admittance into the museums of 
ihe curious ; and he is lately gone abroad with a de- 
sign Mpon the ancient Greek manuscripts discovered 

It may seem surprising, that these gentlemen 
ahould have been hitherto suffered to escanttU'a'^- 
nished for their repeated thefta ; and l\iat si'NVtWQwa* 
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who robs you of an unique of tuestim^bje Talue, 
should even glory in the action, while » poor iog, 
who picks your pocket of sispence, shall be banged 
for it. What a shocking disgrace would be brought 
upon taste, should we ever see the dying speetji, 
confession, and behaviour of a Counoisseur, related 
in the account of malefactors by the Ordinary of 
Newgate ! Such ao accident would doubtless bring 
the study of Virtil into still more contempt among 
the ignorant, when they fouud that if, only brought ft 
man to the gallows ; as t{ie country fellow, whep i^ 
saw an attorney stand in Uie pillory, for forgery, 
shook his head and cried, ' Ay, this comes of your 
writing and reading.' It wefe perhaps wyrthy the 
consideration of the legislature to devise some pu- 
nishment for these olfenders which should bear some 
analogy with their crimes : and as common malefac- 
tors are delivered to the surgeons to be anatomized, 
I would propose, that a Connoisseur should be made 
into a mummy, and preserved in the hall of the Royal 
ISociety, for the terror and admiration of his^breihren. 
I shall conclude this paper with the relation of a 
circumstance, which felt within my own knowledge 
when I was abroad, and in which I declined a glorious 
opportunity of signalizing myself as a Connoisseur. 
While I was at Rome, a young physician of our 
party, who was eaten up with Virtil, made a serious 
proposal to us of breaking into one of the churches by 
night, and taking away a famous piece of painting 
over the altar. As I had not quite taste enough to 
come at once into his scheme, 1 could not help ob- 
jecting to him, that it was a robbery. Poh, says 
he, it is a most exquisite picture. — Ay, but it is 
not only a robbery, but sacrilege. — Oh it is a inost 
charming piece l—Zimnds, doctor, but if we shoulij. 
be taken, we shall all be broke upon the whjK^^^ 
Then, said he, we shall die martyrs. ^^^| 
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Poacmtei varia tmiltim dierria potato. He 
Hirw very ill oar different tastes a^ee, 
This will have beef, and that a fricajsee. 

VE selected the following letters froin a great 
ler, which I have lately been favoured with from 
own correapondeots : and as they both relate 
y to the same subject, I shall without further 
ilace submit them to the public. 

Sir, 

When you was got into "White's, I was in hopes 
that you would not have confined yourself merely to 
the gaming-table, but have given us an account of 
the entertainment at their ordinaries. A bill of fare 
fi-om theuce would have been full as diverting to your 
readers as the laws of the game, or a list of their 
bets. These gentlemen, we are told, are no less 
adepts in the science of eating than of gaming ; and 
as Hoyle has reduced the latter into a new aud com- 
plete system, I could wish that their cook, (who to 
be sure is a Frenchman) would also oblige the world 
by a treatise on the art and mystery of sauces. 

Indeed, Mr. Town, it surprises me, that you have 
so long neglected to make some reflections on tlie 
diet of this great city. Dr. Martin Lister, who was 
universally allowed to be a great Connoisseur, and 
published several learned treatises upon cockle shells, 
did not think it beneath him to comment on the works 
of ApiciuB Cxlius, who had collected together many 
valuable receipts in cookery, as practised by the Ro- 
mans, ]f you would preserve your papers from the 
indignity of covering breasts of veal, or wrapping up 
cutlets a la Mamienon, I would advise you to lard 
Uiemnowand then with the ragouts o[ H.e\\o^jfc»J.ii*, 
or a pafaUel between our modern soupa oni X.\ve \.».- 
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cedtemonian black broth. Yout works might then 
be unirersally read, from the mistress in the parlour 
down to the cookmaid and bcuIUou. 

It is absolutely necessary for people of all tem- 
pers, complexions, persuasions, habits, and stations 
of life, however they may differ in other particulars, 
to concur in the grand article of eating. And as the 
humours of the body arise from the food we take in, 
the dispositions of the mind seem to bear an equal 
resemblauoe to our places of refreshment. Vou have 
already taken a review of our several coffee-houses; 
and T wish you would proceed to delineate the dif- 
ferent characters, that are to be found in our taverns 
and chop-houses. A friend of mine always judges 
of a man of taste and fashion, by asking, who la nis 
peruke-maker or his tailor? Upon the same prin- 
ciples, when I would form a just opinion of any 
man's temper and inclinations, I always iaquire, 
where does he dine? 

The difference between the taverns near St. 
James's, and those about the 'Change, consist not so 
much in the costliness as the substance of their vi- 
ands. The round-bellied alderman, who breathes 
the foggy air of the city, requires a more solid diet 
than the light kickshaws of our meagre persons of 
quality. My lord, or Sir John, after having whiled 
away an hour or two in the parliament- house, drive 
to ttie Star and Garter to regale on macaroni, ai 
piddle with an ortolan ; while the merchant, who haa 
plodded all the morning in the Alley, sits down to 
a turtte-feast at the Crown or the King's Arms, aod 
crams himself with calipash and calipee. As the 
city taverns are appropriated to men of business, 
who drive bargains for thousands over their morning's 
gill, the taverns about the court are generally tilled 
with an insipid race of mortals, who have nothing to 
do. Among these you may see most of out young 
iiit'ii of fasliion, and young officeta o( the guards. 
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who meet at these places t 
their taste by the exuen 
many an ensign, ivith 
cummiaslou, prides himself o 
pany, and often throws down more than a 
pay for his reckoning; though at other times it 
obliges him, with several of his brethren upon half 
pay, to dine with Duke Humphry in St. James's park. 
The taverns about the purlieu's of Co vent- Garden 
are dedicated to Venus, as well as Ceres and Liber; 
and you may frequently see the jolly messmates of 
both sexes go in and come out in couples, like the 
clean and unclean beasts in Noah's ark. These 
houses are equally indebted, (or their support, to Uie 
cook, and that worthy personage, whom they hare 
dignified with the title of Pimp. These gentlemen 
contrive to pity into each other's hands. The first 
by his high soups and rich sauces prepares the way 
for the occupation of the othEr; who hariug reduced 
the patient by a proper exercise of iiis art, returns 
him back again to go through the same regimen as 
before. We may tberefdre suppose, that the culinary 
arts are no less studied here than at White's or 

True geniuses in eating will continually 

mprovements ; but 1 dare say, neither 

r Lebeck ever made up a more estraordi' 

than I once remember at the Castle. 
} bloods being in company with a celebrated 
/We de joie, one of them pulled off her shoe, and in 
excess of gallantry filled it with Champagne, and 
drank it off to our health. In this delicious draught 
he was immediately pledged by the rest, and then, 
to carry the compliment still farther, he ordered the 
shoe itself to be dressed and served up for supper. 
The cook set himself seriously to woik upon it : he 
— jBuUed the upper part (which was of damask) into 
*-« shreds, and tossed it up iu a ragout; vawceii'ivi 
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Bole; cut the wooden heel into very thin slices, fried 
them in batter, and placed them round the dish for 
arnisb. The company, you may be sure, testified 
leir affection for the lady by eating very heartily of 
this exquisite impromptu: and as this transaction 
happened just after the French king had taken a 
cobbler's daughter for hia mistress, Tom Pierce (who 
has the style as well as art of a French cook) in 
his bill politely called it, in honour of her name, 
De toulier a la Murphy. 

Taverns, Mr. Town, seem contrived for the pro- 
moting of luxury ; while the humbler chop-houses 
are designed only to satisfy the ordinary cravings of 
nature. Tet at thes^ you may meet with a vfuiety 
of characters. At Dolly's and Horseman's you 
commonly see the hearty lovers of a beaf-steak and 
gill ale ; and at Betty's, aud the chop-houses about 
the inns of court, a pretty maid is as inviting as tl^e 
provisionH. In these common refectories you may 
always find the jemmy attorney's clerk, the prim cut 
rate, the walking physician, the captain upon half 
pay, the shabby valet de chambre upon board, wagest 
and the foreign count or marquiss in dishabille, who 
has refused to dine with a duke or an ambassador. 
At a little eating-house in a dark alley behind the 
'Change, 1 once saw a grave citizen, worth a plum, 
order a twopenny mess of broth with a bailed chop 
in it : and when it was brought him, he scooped the 
crumb out of an halfpenny roll, and soaked it in the 
porridge for his present meal ; then carefully placing 
the chop between the upper and under crust, he 
wrapped it up in a checked nandkerchief, and carried 
it off for the morrow's repast. 

I shall leave it to you. Sir, to make further reflec- 
tions on this subject, and should be glad to dine with 
you at any tavern, dire with you into any cellar, take 
a beaf-steak in Ivy-lane, a mutton chop behind St, 
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Clement's, or(if youchooaeit}anextenipor _. 

or black-pudiliugovei tbe fartliiug fries at Moorfields. 

You( humble Servant, 
Pye-Conicr. T. Savoury. 

Mr. TowD, 
By Jove it is a shame, a bnrning shame, to see 
the honour of fngland, the glory of our nation, the 
greatest pillar of life. Roast Beef, utterly banished 
from our tables. This evil, lihe many others, ha» 
been growing upon us by degrees. It was begun by 
wickedly placing the beef upon a side-table, and 
screening it by a parcel of queue-tailed fellows in 
laced waistcoats. However, the odorous effluvia 
generally affected the smell of every true Briton in 
die room. The butler was fatigued with carving : 
the master of the house grew pale, and sickened at 
th« sight of those juicy collops of fat and lean, that 
come swimining in gravy, and smoking uost delici- 
oualy under our nostrils. Other methods, therefore, 
were to be pursued. Tbe beef was still served up, 
but it was brought up cold. It was put upon o. 
table in the darkest part of the room, and inimured 
between four walls formed artificially by the s 



vants with the hats of the 



company. 



When the jel- 



lies and slip-slops were coming in, the beef was 
carried off in as secret a manner, as if it had gone 
through the ceremonies of concoction. But still, 
Sir, under all these disadvantages, we had a chance 
of getting a slice as it passed by. Xow, alas ! it is 
not suffered to come up stairs. I dare say it is ge- 
nerally banished from the steward's table ; nor do I 
suppose that the powdered footmen will touch it, lor 
fear of daubing tiieir ruffles. So that the dish that 
was served up to tbe royal tables, the dish that was 
the breakfast of Queen Elizabeth and her maids of 
honour, the dish that received the dignity of knight- 
hood from King James the First, is now becava^ ^CA^ 
K 3 
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food only of sculliotis and stable-boys. In what 
words can I vent my resentment upon this occasion, 
especially when I reflect, that innovations sel- 
dom come alone I Toasted cheese is already buried 
in rammekins : plum-porridge has been long banish- 
ed: I tremble for plum-pudding. May we not 
live to see a leg of pork detested as carrion ! and a 
shoulder of mutton avoided as if it were horse-flesh ! 
Our only hopes are in the Clergy and the Beef-steak 
Club. The former still preserve, and probably will 
preserve the rectitude of their appetites; and will do 
justice to beef wherever they find it. The latter^ 
who are composed of the most ingenious artists in 
the kingdom, meet every Saturday in a noble room 
at the top of Covent Garden Theatre, and never suf- 
fer any dish except beef-steaks to appear. These, 
indeed are most glorious examples ; but what, alas ! 
are the weak endeavours of a few to oppose the 
daily inroads of fricassees and soiip maigres ! This, 
Mr. Town, is a national concern, as it may prove 
more destructive to beef than the distemper among 
the horned cattle : and should the modish aversion 
against rumps and sirloins continue, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to enforce the love of beef by an 
act of parliament. 

Yours, 

GoLiAH English. 
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Non umhrte altorum nemorum, non mollia possunt 
Praia movere animum. Viro. 

No rural charms her joyless mind can move, 
The verdant meadow or the lofty grove. 

The ladies of the present age are strangely altered 
from the unpolished females, who flourished in the 
daj^s of romance. What modem Parthenissa would 
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not prefer a tall young fellow lo the most beautiful 
dwarf in the universe, or a coach and six to it white 
palfrey ! The fair damsels of old were chiefly to he 
found iu woods and forests ; but our present heroines 
are distinguished by an utter aversion to the coun- 
try, and would as soon be confined by a giant in au 
enchanted castle, as immured with old maiden 
aunts in tbe family mansion-house. Nothing; is 
more dreadful to our ladies of quality than the ap- 
proach of summer ; for what woman of spirit would 
choose to leave the town lo wander in solitudes and 
deserts; or what pleasure can the long days give to 
our fine ladies, when the pretty creatures are cou- 
scious, that they look best by candle-Ught7 The 
general complaint against the country is want of 
amusement, or want of company : but these common 
inconveniences are trifles in comparison to the suf- 
ferings of the poor lady who wrote the follot 
letter, which wa 
make it public. 

Dear Lady Charlotte, 
1 have been plagued, pestered, teased to death. 



.8 communicated to me with leave to 



i 



id hurried out of ni 



T since I have been 



in this odious country. my dear, how I long to 
be in town again ! Pope and the poets may talk 
what tbty will of their purling streams, shady groves, 
and flowery meads : but I had rather live all my 
days among tbe cheesemongers' shops in Thames- 
street, than pass such another spring in this filthy 
country. Would you beUeve it? I have scarce 
touched a card since I have been here ; and then 
there has been such ado with us about election mat- 
ters, that 1 am ready to die with the vapours ; such 
a rout with their hissing and hallooing, my head is 
ready to split into a thousand pieces ! If my Sii 
John must be in parliament, why cs).n"BO\. \ve 4o ■«. 
your lord does, aad be content vnV\i. * "*" 

K a 
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wliere he might come in without all thia trouble, and 
take hia seat in the house, though he has never been 
within a hundred miles of the place. 

Our house, oiy dear, has been a perfect iiu, ever 
since we came down : and I have been obliged to 
trudge about as much as a fat landlady. Our doore 
are open to every dirty fellow in the county that is 
worth forty shillings a~year; all my best floors are 
' spoiled by the hobnails of farmers stumping aboat 
them ; every room is a pig'Stye, and the Chinese 
paper in the drawing-room stinks so abominably of 
punch and tobacco, that it would strike you down 
to come into it If you knew what I have suffered, 
you would think I had the cpAstitutioo of a washer- 
woman to go through it. We never sit down to ta- 
ble without a dozen or more of boisterous two-legged 
creatures as rude as bears ; and I have nothing to 
do but to heap up their plates, and drink to each of 
their healths. What is worse than all, one of the 
beasts got tipsy, and nothing would serve him but 
he must kiss me, which 1 was forced to submit to, 
for fear of losing his vote and interest. Would you 
think it, dear Charlotte? — do not laugh at me— I 
stood godmother in person to a huge lubberly boy at 
a country farmer's, and they almost poisoned me 
with tiieir hodge-podge they called caudle, made of 
sour ale. and brown sugar. All this, and more I 
have been obliged to comply with, that the country 
fellows might not say, my lady is proud and abope 
them. 

Besides, there is not a woman creature within 
twenty miles of the place, that is fit company for 
my house-keeper; and yet I must be intimate with 

them all. Lady B indeed is very near us ; but 

though we are very well acquainted in town, we 
must not be seen to speak to each other here, be- 
caiise ber lord is in the opposition. Poor Thomas got 
■' sad (/rubbing at her house, w\iea 1 mTioceuft^ wsbx 



him, at my 6rst coining intu tbe country, with a how 
il'yc to her ladyship. The greatest female acquaint- 
aaces I havehere, are Mrs. Mayuresa.atailor's wife, 
aad Mrs, Alderman Gascoigue, who sells pins aiid 
needles od one side of the shop, while her husband 
works at his pestle and mortar ou the other. These 
ordinary wretches are cunstant attendants on my 
tea'tabie : I am obliged to take tbem and their brats 
out an airing in my couch every eveaing; and am 
afterwards often doomed to ait down to whist and 
swabbers, or one-and- thirty bone-ace for farthings. 
Mrs.Mayoress is a very violent party woman; and she 
has two pn^-dogs ; one of which she calls 8ir John, 
and the other Colonel, in compliment, you must 
know, to my husband and his brother candidate. 

We had a ball the other day; and I opened it 
wiib Sir Humphrey Chace, who danced in his ' ~ 
Olid hobbled along for all the world like the di 
benrs, which I have seen in the streets of Lond< 
A terrible mistake happened about precedent 
which, I fear, will lose Sir John a good many vol 
An attorney's wife was very angry that herdaU] 
ter, a little pert chit just come from the boardii 
school, was not called out to dance before M 
Norton, the brewer's daughter, when every body 
knew (she said) that her girl was a gentlewoman 
bred and born. 

I wish, my dear, you were to see my dressing- 
room ; you would think it was a ribbon-shop. Let- 
tice and I have been busy all this week io making 
up knots and favours ; ana yesterday no milliner's 
'itreotice could work harder than I did, in tying 
them on to the sweaty hats of country bumpkins. 
And is it not very hard upon me? I must not even 
dress as I please ; but am obliged to wear blue, 
though you know it does not suit my coia^W'f.!w&, 
and makes me took as horrid as the wVvcXve* "«v 
Macbeth. . 
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But what is worse than all, Sir Julin tells me, the 
election expenses have run so high, that he must 
shorten my allowance of pin-money. He talks of 
turning ofFhulfhis aeirants; nay, he has even hinted 
to me, that I shall not come to town all the winter. 
Barbarous creature ! — But if he dare serve me so, 
be shall positively lose his election nest time; I 
will raise such a spirit of opposition in all the wives 
and daughters of the county against him. 

I am your affectionate friend, &c. 

Thia lady's case is, indeed, very much to be 
pitied : but as Sir John has had the good luck to 
gain bis point after a strong opposition, he will, 
doubtless, be sensible of the great share his lady 
had in liis success. Fot my own part, wben I con- 
sider the vast influence which the fair sex must na- 
turally liBve over my fellow-countrymen, I cannot 
help looking on their interesting themselves in iiie&e 
inattera as a very serious affair. What success 
must a fine lady meet with on her canvas ! No gen- 
tleman to be sure could be so rude, or so cruel, as 
to refuse such a pretty beggar any thing she could 
ask ; and an honest country farmer, who could with- 
stand anv other arguments, might be coaxed and 
wheedleti, or bribed with a smile, into voting against 
his conscience. Many instances have been found 
dui'iug the late elections, of husbands who have 
been forced to pole as their wives would have them: 
and I know a young fellow that was brought over 
to give a vote against his inclination by his aweet^ 
heart, who refused to receive his addresses if he did 
not change bis party. 

It may not, perhaps, be too bold an assertion, 
that half the members in the present parliament owe 
their seats to the direct or indirect influence of Uie 
other sex. It would, therefore, be highly proper 
for the legiahtme lo provide a^um^Vftiw e\'A\OT tlw 
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futnre ; and I hope, before the nest general etectid 
to see among the votes the lollowiiig resolution : 
Resolved, 
That it is a high infringement of the liberties a 
privileges uf the Commons of Great Britain, for al 
peeress, or any uther lady to concern tliemHelvesl 
the elections of menibera to serve for the Comniaf 
in Parliament. 
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Sludea, buUaliK ut mihi nugit 
Pagina turgeacat, dare pondat iJoKcafumo. Pehs 
A lale in aouniliag pbrasB I strive to tell, 
With pampaus Irifles that my finge may swell ; 
Thai word; Irappinga the thin sense mn; ctoke 
And add imaginary weight to smoke. 

TguAssouw, the sou of Kqvussonio.was Kontiuer, 
or Chief Captain over the Sixteen Nations of Caf- 
fraria. He was descended from X'oh and Ilingn'oh, 
who dropt from the moon ; and his power extenileil 
over all the Kraals of the Hottentots. 

This prince was remarkable for his prowess and 

activity ; his speed was like tlie torrent, that rushes 

down the precipice ; and he would overtake the 

wild ass in her flight : his arrows brought down the 

eagle from the clouds ; the lion fell before hJm, and 

his lance drank the blood of the rhinoceros. He 

fathomed the waters of the deep, and buffetted the 

billows in the tempest: ho drew llic rock-tish from 

their lurking holes, and rifled the beds of coral. 

Trained from his infancy in the exercise of war, lo 

wield the hassagaye with dexterity, and break the 

wild bulls to battle, he was a stranger |i> the short 

^^Uiance of love ; and beheld with inditTerencc the 

^Kck-lipped damsels of Gongeman, &niV \W'. ft^.V- 

^^■ed beauties of Haiiteniqua. 
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Ab Tquaasouw was one day giving inelriictioiis 
for spreading toils for the elk, and diggiiig pitfalls 
for the elephant, he received information, that a. ty- 
ger prowling for prey was coiamittiDg ravages on 
the Kraals of the Chamtouers. He snatched up his 
bow of olive-wood, and bounded, like the roebuck 
on the mountaioe, to their assistance. He arrived 
just at the uistant when the enraged animal was 
about to fasten on a virgin, and aiming a poisoned 
arrow at fais heart, laid him dead at her feet. The 
virgin threw herself on the ground, and covered her 
head with dust, to thank her deliverer; but when 
she rose, the prince was dazzled with her charms. 
He was struck with the glossy hue of her com- 
plesion, which shone like the jetty down on the 
black hogs of Hessaqua : he was ravished with the 
prest gristle of her nose : and his eyes dwelt with 
admiration on the flaccid beauties of her breasts, 
which descended to her navel. 

Knonmquaiha (for that was the virgin's name) was 
daughter to the Kouquequa or Leader of the Kraal, 
who bred her up with aft the delicacy of her sex. 
She was fed with the entrails of goats, she sucked 
the eggs of the ostrich, and her drink was the milk 
of ewes. After gazing for some time upon her 
charms, the prince, in great transport, embraced the 
soles of her feet : then ripping the beast he had just 
killed, took out the caul, and hung it about her neck, 
in token of his affection. He afterwards stripped 
the tiger of bis skin, and sending it to the Kouque- 
qua her father, demanded the damsel in marriage. 

The eve of the full moon was appointed for the 
celebration of the nuptials of TquassouwandKnonm- 
quaiha. ^Vhen the day arrived, the maguificence in 
which the bridegroom was arrayed, ama/ed all Caf- 
fraria. Over fais shoulder was cast a Kroese, or 
manlle of wild cat-skina ; be cut sandals for his feet 
the raw hide of an elephant; he had hunted 
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^wn a leop&id, and of the spotted fur formed a su- 
veib cap for his head; he girded hiH luias with the 
Snteatines, and the bladder of the beast he hiew up 
sod fasteDcd to his hair. 

Hot was Knonmquaiha less employed in adorn- 
ing her person. She made a varnish of the fat of 
goats with mixed soot, with which she anointed her 
whole body, as she stood beneath the rays of the 
sun : her locks were clotted with melted grease, and 
powdered with tlie yellow dust of buchu : her lace, 
which shone like the polished ebony, was beautifully 
varied with spots of red earth, and appeared like the 
sable curtain of the night bespangled with stars ; 
she sprinkled her limbs with wood ashes, and per- 
fumed them with the dung of the stinkbingsera. Her 
arms and legs were entwined with the shining en- 
trails of an heifer: from her neck there hung a 
pouch composed of the stomach of a kid : the winga 
of an ostrich overshadowed the fleshy promontories 
behind ; and before she wore an apron formed of the 
shaggy ears of a lion. 

I'he chiefs of the several Kraals, who were aum- 
monetl to assist at their nuptials, formed a circle on 
the ground, sitting upon their heels, and bowing 
their heads between then- knees in token of rever- 
ence. In the centre the illustrious prince with his 
sable bride, reposed upon soft cushions of cow-dung. 
Then the Surri or chief priest approached them, and 
in a deep voice chanted the nuptial rites to the melo- 
dious grumbling of the gom-gom ; and at the same 
time, according to the manner of CafTraria, bedewed 
them plentifully with Uie urinary benediction. The 
bride and bridegroom rubbed in the precious stream 
withecstasy; while the briny drops trickled from their 
bodies like theoozy surge from the rocksofChirigriqua. 
The Hottentots bad seen the increase and wane of 
tw o moons since the happy union of X(Y\w.sao»w» » 
^^Kjonmiiuailia, wbcn tlie Kraala wcit^ sa\v'^%e3 ' 
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the appearaace of a most estraordinary personage 
that came from the savage people who rose from the 
sea, and hod lately fixed themselves on the borders 
of CafFi-aria. His body was enwrapped with strange 
coverings, which concealed every part from sight, 
except his face and hands. Upon his skin the sun 
darted his scorching rays in vain, and the cotout of 
it was pale and wan as the watery beams of the 
moon. His hair, which lie coidd put on and take off 
with pleasure, was white as ihe blossoms of the al- 
Inond-tree, and bushy as the Heece of the ram. His 
lips and cheeks resembled the red ochre, and his 
nose was sharpened like the beak of an eagle. - His 
language, which was rough and inarticulate, was as 
the language of beasts ; nor could Tqnassouw dis- 
cover his meaning, till an Hottentot (who at the first 
coming of these people had been taken prisoner, and 
afterwards qiade his escape) interpreted between 
them. This interpreter informed the prince, that 

tthe stranger was sent from his fellow-country me 
treat about the enlargement of their territories,* and 
that he was called, among them. Mynheer Van 
Snickersnee. 
Tquassouw, who was remarkable for his huma- 
nity, treated the savage with extraordinary benevo- 
lence. He spread a mantle of sheep-skius, anointeA 
With fat, for his bed ; and for his food he boiled 
tbeir own blood the tripes of the fattest herds that 
grazed in the rich pastures of the Heykoms. The 
stranger in return instructed the prince in the i 
ners of the savages, and often amused him witb 
sending fire from an hollow engine, which rent tliB 
air with thunder. Nor was he less studious to pleasr 
the gentle Knonmquaiha. He bound bracelets o 
polished metal about her arms, and encircled hei 
Heck with beads of glass i he filled the cocoa-shell 

■ witii a delicious liquor, and gave it her to diini 
which ex/ij/arated her heart, and made her ey( 
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Sparkle with Joy : be also taught her to kindle tire 
through a tube of clay with the dried leaves of 
Daclia, and tu send I'orth rolls of odorous smoke 
from her mouth. After haviiig sojourned in the 
Kraals for the space of half a moon, the stranger 
was dismissed with magniticent presents of the teeth 
of elephants ; aud a grant was made to his country- 
men of the fertile meadows of Kochequa, and the 
forests of Stinkwood bouuded by the Palamite river. 
Tquassouw and Knoumquaiha continued to live 
together in the most cordial affection; and the Surris 
every night invoked the great Gouuja Tiequoa, who 
illuminates the moon, that he would give an heir to 
the race of N'oh and Hingn'oh. The princess at 
length manifested the happy tokens of pregnancy : 
whUe her waist increased daily in circumference, and 
swelled like the gourd. When the time of her deli- 
very approached, she was committed to the care of 
the wise women, who placed her on a couch of the 
reeking entrails of a cow newly slain, and to facili- 
tate the birth, gave her a portion of the milk of wild 
asses, and fomented her loins with the warm dung 
of elephants. When the throes of child-biith came 
on, a terrible hurricane howled along the coast, the 
air bellowed with thunder, and the face of the moou 
was obscured as wilJi a veil. The Kraal echoed with 
shrieks and lamentations, and the wise women cried 
out, that the prmcess was delivered of a monster. 

The offspring of her womb was wkile. — They took 
the child and washed him with the juice of aloes ; 
they exposed his limbs tu the sun, anointed them 
wilh the fat, and rubbed them with the excrement of 
black bulls :— but his skin still retained its detested 
hue, and the child was still white. The venerable 
Sorris were assembled to deliberate o<i the cause of 
> prodigy : and they unanimously pronounced, 
t it was owing to the evil niachiaaUa\v% u^ >^ 
luoii Chiuii-ouna, who had uractiaed uu v\tfe ^u- 
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'tue of the princess under the appearance ol' Mynheer 
Van SnicKersDee. 

The inceatuuiis parent and her unnatural offspring 
were judged unworthy to hve. They bowed a branch 
of an olive tree in the forest of lions, on which the 
white monster was suspended by the heels ; and ra- 
venous beasts feasted on the issue of Knoninquaiha. 
The princess herself was sentenced to the severe 
punishment allotted to the heinous crime of adultery. 
The Kouquequas, who scarce twelve moons before 
had met to celebrate'her nuptials, were now sum- 
moned to assist at her unhappy death. They were 
collected in a circle, each of them wielding an huge 
club of cripple-wood. The beauteous criminal stood 
weeping in the midst of them, prepared to receive 
the tirst blow from the hand of her injured husband. 
Tquassouw in vainessayed to perform the sad office: 
thrice he uplifted his ponderous mace of iron, and 
Ithrice dropt it ineffectual on the ground. At 
length from his reluctant arm descended the fell 
stroke, which lighted on that nose, whose flatness 
and expansion had lirst captivated his heart. The 
Kouquequaa then rushing iu with their clubs, re- 
doubted their blows on her body, till the pounded 
Knonmquaiha lay as an heap of mud, which the re- 
tiring flood leaves on the strand. 

Her battered Hmbs, now without form and dis- 
tinction, were inclosed in the paunch of a rhinoceros, 
which was fastened to the point of a bearded arrow, 
and shot into the ocean. Tquossonw remained in- 
conspiable for her loss : he frequently climbed the 
^ lofty cliffs of Chirigrique, and cast his eyes on the 
^L watery expanse. Une night, as he stood howtinf 
^K with the wolves to the moon, he descried the paunch 
^^L that contained th« precious relies of Knoninquaiha, 
^^k dancingonawave and Doaling towards him. Thrice 
^H ie cried out with a lamentable voice. Bo, Bu, Bo : 
^^^Liieii springine from the cViff.he <\av^>\VvV^«\.Vt«eai4)e 
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I his prtey. The paunch burst asunder 
U'ath his weight; the green ware was discoloured 
h the gore, and Tquaaaouw was invetopcd in the 
he was heard of no more : and it was believed 
e people who remained igtioraut of this catas- 
e, that he was snatched up into the moon, 
e fate of thjs unhappy pair is recorded among 
the nations of the Hottentots to this day ; and their 
marriage rites have ever since concluded with a wish, 
'That the husband maybe liappierthauTquassonw, 
and the wife more chaste than Knonniquaiha.' 
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Scilicet expecte», ut tradtl maler haaeilot 

Atqae alios taoTea, qttiia quog babel I 

The same tlieir breeding, aod so like each otiier. 
Miss is the verj model of her mother. 

TO MR. TOWN. 



I 



i REMEMBER, in a match between two persons of 
different religions, it was stipulated in the marriage 
articles, that the boys should be bred up in the per- 
yuasion of the father, and the gtfls in that of the mo- 
ther. The consequence of this cast), that one part 
of the family was taught to look upon the other with 
a. most pious contempt ; and in the end it produced a 
separation. The sous followed the example of their 
father, and in order to avoid the least appearance' of 
superstition aod bigotry, turned out freethiukers : the 
lady of Ihe house retired with her daughters t-j 
France, aod to preserve them froma commuaication 
with heretics, cuntined them in a nunnery. 

The like method seems to he observeil in the ge- 
^bral education of children, who, as soon 6A t]hR^ 
^mve li>e nursery, are resigned o^ei Vo ft\% cbx««b& 
K 1.3 .^^3 
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ilirection of their respectiye parents, according to 
their sex : whence it often happens, thnt families are 
ss much distinpiiBhed by their peculiar manners, as 
by a certain cast of features or complesion. My 
young squire is put upon a little horse before be can 
iveil walk, and becomes (as his father was before 
him) the pupil and companion of the groom and the 
gamekeeper; and if miss's mamma should chance to 
be thedanghterof apoormanof quality, though the 
wife of a substantial tradesman, -the little lady is 
early instructed to value herself on her blood, and 
to despise her father's dirty connexions with busiaeas. 
To this method of education it is owing, that the 
same vices and follies are delivered down from one 
generation to another. The modish escesses of these 
times ftre in their nature the same with those which 
were formerly in vogue, though they differ somewhat 
in their shape and appearance. The present race of 
bucks, bloods, and freethinkers, are but the spawn 
of the Mohocks and the Hell- Fire Club : and if our 
modern fine ladies have bad their masquerades, their 
Vauxballs, their Sunday tea-drinking at Kanelagh. 
ahd their morning chocolate in the Hay-market, they 
have only improved upon the Ring, the Spring Gar- 
denfi, the Kew Exchange assignations, and the morn- 
ing puppet-show, which employed the attention of 
their grandmotliers. A nd as it is not apparent that 
our people of fashion are more wicked, so neither 
sre they wiser than their predecessors. 

When I contemplate the manner in which the 
younger part of the polite world is brought up, 1 am 
apt to carry my reflections further than what merely 
concerns their own persons. Let our young men of 
fashion expose their ignorance abroad, rather than 
improve at our universities at home ; — let them trifle 
away their time in insipid smueements, and run loose 
about the town iu one continued round of extrava- 
Sance end rfebauchery; let om ^outi^ ladies be 
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_ it nothing but gallantry and whist, and be seen 
mly at routs and assemblies ; — if the consequence 
extend not beyond tbemselves. But astheae ate to 
be tbe fathers and mothers, the guardians and tutors, 
on whom the morals of our next race must depend ; 
it becomes a public concern, lest the reign of vice 
and ignorance should be supported, as it were, by 
hereditary succession, and propagated to distant 
generations. 

The modern method of education is, indeed, so 
little calculated to promote virtue and learning, that 
it is almost impossible the children should be wiser 
or better than their parents. Tbe country squire 
seldom fails of seeing his son as dull and awkward 
a looby as himself; while the debauched or foppish 
man of quality breeds up a rake or an empty cos- 
comb, who brings new diseases into the family, and 
fresh mortgages on the estate. If you would there- 
fore lavour us, Mr. Town, with a few remarks on 
this subject, you would do service to posterity : for 
the present, give me leave to illustrate what I have 
«aid, by the example of a very fashionable family. 

IJidy Belle Modely was one of the finest women 
in the lastreign, as the Colonel, her husband, was one 
of the smartest fellows. After tliey bad astonished 
tbe world xingly with the eclat of their actions, they 
came together; as her ladyship was proud of tixing 
a man, who was thought to have intrigued with half 
the women of fashion ; while the Colonel fell a 
sacrifice to her beauty, only because she was ad- 
mired by every body else. They lived together for 
aome time in great splendour ; but as matrimony was 
a constraint upon their freedom, tbey at length parted 
by a private agreement. Lady Belle keeps the best 
company, is at the head of every party of pleasure, 
I masquerade, and has card-' ' ' 
her own bouse on Sunda.^«. 

LA 
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White's, runs horse? at Newmarket, has an actress 

» in keeping, and is protected from the impertinence 
of duns, by haviug purchased a seat in paTlisment 
at almost as great an expense as would have satis- 
fied the demands of his creditors. 
They have two children : theone has been educated 
by the direction of his father, the other has been bred 
vp under the eye of her mamma. The boy was, ui' 
deed, put to a graniiuar-scbooi for a while ; but Latin 

f«nd Greek, or indeed any language except French, 
lae of DO service to a gentleman ; and as the lad 
llad discovered early marks of spirit (such as kick- 
ihg down wheel-barrows, and setting old women on 
iheir heads), the Colonel swore Jack should be a 
Mldier, and accordingly begged a pair of colours for 
^m before be was fifteen. The Colonel, who had 
terved only in the peaceful campaigns' of CuTcnl- 
Garden, took great pains to instil into Jack all that 
prowess so remarkable in the modern heroes of the 
army. He enumerated his victories over bullies, 
his encounters with sharpers, his midnight skirmishes 
with constables, his storming of bagnios, hie impri- 
sonment in round-houses, and his honourable wounds 
in the service of prostitutes. The Capta'm could 
not fail of improving under so excellent a tutor, and 
soon became as eminent as his father. He ts a 
blood of the first rate; Sherlock has instructed him 
in the use of the broad-sword, and Broughton has 
taught him to bos. He is a fine genlleman at assem- 
blies, a sharper st the gaming-tafcie, and a bully at 
the bagnios. He has not yet killed his man in the 
honourable v ay ; but he has gallantly crippled several 
watchmen, and most courageously run a waiter 
through the body. His scanty pay will not allow 
him to keep a mislress ; hut it is said, that he is 
privately man'icd lo a woman of the town. 

guthis the conbenuenco of tlie son's education, 
anrlhy this our peofilef^i dxstinction ina'^ It^in bow 
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much better it ie to let a lad Bee the wotld, as the 

fihraseis, than to lash him through agrammar-school, 
ike a parish-boy, and confine him with dull pedants 
in a college cloister. Lady Belle has not been lees 
careful of her daughter, Miss Harriot. Those who 
undertake the business of educating polite female?, 
have laid it down as a nile to consider women merely 
as dotis ; and therefore never attempt the cultivation 
of their principles, but employ their whole attention 
on adorning their persons. The romantic notions of 
honour and virtue are only lit for poor awkward crea- 
tures who are to marry a shopkeeper or a parson ; but 
they are of no use to a fine girl, who is designed to 
mnkea figure. Accordingly Miss Harriot was com- 
mitted to the care of Madame Governante, who 
never suffered her to apeak a word of JEnglish, and 
a French dancing- master, who taught her to hold up 
her head, and come into the room like a little lady. 
As she grew up, her mamma instructed her in the 
nicest points ot ceremony and good breeding: she 
explained to her the laws and regulations of dress, 
directed her in the choice of Ler brocades, told her 
what fashions best became her, and what colours 
best suited her complesion. These excellent rules 
were constantly enforced by ejamples drawn from 
her ladyship's own practice : above all, she unravell- 
ed the various arts of gallantry and intrigue, re- 
counted the stratagems she hod herself employed in 
gaining new conquests, taught her when to advance 
and when to retreat, and how far ahe might venture 
to indulge herself in certain freedoms without en- 
dangering her reputation. 

Miss Harriot soon became the public admiration 
of all the preUy fellows, and was allowed to be a 
lady of (he most elegant accomplishments. She was 
reckoned to play a better game at whist than Mrs. 
Sharply, and to bet with more spirit a,\,\rtai|E,^*'n'fe* 
l,(,ld Lady Atall. .She wits cutried aWul \.o 'Vaxw- 
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diversion, by the inuther; where she was exposed 
as at a public mart for beauty, and put up to the best 
bidder. But as Miss had some fortune in her own 
disposal, she had not the patience to wait the formal 
delays of marriage articles, jointures, settlements, 
and pin-moDey ; and just before the late act took 
place, eloped with a gentleman, who bad long been 
very intimate with her mamma, and recommended 
himself to Miss Harriot by a stature of six-foot and 
a shoulder-knot. 

I am. Sir, 
O. Your humble Servant, &c. 
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Idem injicelo est inficetiar rure. ' CaTUIL. 

The Fool of Pantomime, who ne'er apake word. 
Or worae than Fool, the Senator, or Lord, 
In the dull country his dull trade pursuing, 
The blockhead UDderdoes hia underdoing. 
I HAVE lately received several letters from my cousin 
Village, concerning the entertainments of the 
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try. He tells me, that they have concerts eveiy 
evening in that part of the month in which the al- 
manack promises it will be moon-light. In one little 
town in particular, all the polite company of the 
place assemble every Sunday evening (after church) 
at the Three Compasses, which is kept by the clerk, 
to regale themselves with cakes and tine home- 
brewed in an arbour at the end of his cabbage gar- 
den ; to which they have given the genteel denomi- 
nation of Little Ranelagh. I shall this day present 
my reader with his last letter ; and only take notice 
ot the grand difference between the summer ajuuse- 
ments in town and country. In London, while we 
are almost smothered in amuke and dust, gardens 
are open every evfioJngto ref[e&hu3y(VV\i\i\ie.\M^^^ , 
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of the country; while those, who have the finest 
walks and most beautiful prospects cteraally before 
them, shut themselves up in theatres and ball-rooms, 
' lock fair day-light out, aud make themselves an 
artificial London.' 

Dear Cousin, 
Whenever the town goes, those vrho live by the 
town naturally follow. The facetious and entertain- 
ing gentry, who, during the winter, amused the world 
within the bills of mortality, are now dispersed into 
different parts of the country. We have had most of 
them here already. The Colossus, the Dwarf, the 
Female Samson, made some stay with us. We 
went for aweek together to see Mr. Powell eat red- 
hot tobacco-pipes, and swallow fire and brimstone. 
The Hermaphrodite was obliged to leave the town 
on a scandalous report, that a lady used frequently 
to visit him in private. Mr. Church for some time 
charmed us with concertos and sonatas on the Jew's- 
haq) ; and at our last ball we footed it to our usual 
melody of the tabor and pipe, accompanied with the 
cymbal and wooden spoons. 

I will not tire you with a particular detail of all 

our entertainments, but confine myself at present to 

those of the stage. About the middle of last month 

there came among ,us one of those gentlemen, who 

are famous fur the cure of every distemper, and 

especially those pronounced incurable by the faculty. 

The vutgar call him a mountebank; — but when I 

considered his impassioned speeches, and the ex- 

tetnpore stage from which he uttered them, i was 

apt to compare him to Thespis and his cart. Again, 

when 1 beheld the Doctor dealing out his drugs, and 

at ll)e same time saw his Merrj-Andrew play over 

^^Hs tricks, it put me in mind of a tregi-comedy ; 

^Bfecre the pathetic and the ludicrous ace ftuintxuvvAeV^ 

^HniMcted, aud the wltole piece \% ko men^ %3^ «» 
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sail, that the audience is at a loss whether they shall 
laugh or cry. 

After the Doctor had been here some time, there 
came down two or three emissaries from a strolling 
company, in order (according to the players' phrase) 
to take the town; but the Mayor being a strict 
Presbyterian, absolutely refused to Hceuse their ex- 
hibitions. The players, you must know, fiuding this 
a good town, had talcen a lease last summer of an old 
synagogue deserted by the Jews ; and were therefore 
much alarmed at this disappointment: but when they 
were iu the utmost despair, the ladies of the placejoin- 
edinapetitiontoMrs. Mayoress, who prevailed on her 
husband to wink at their performances. The com- 
pany immediately opened their synagogue-theatre 
with the Merchant of Venice : and finding the Doc- 
tor's Zany a droll fellow, they decoyed him into 
their service; and he has since performed the part of 
the Mock Doctor with universal applause. Upon 
his revolt, the Doctor himself found it absolutely 
necessary to enter of the company; and having a 
talent for tragedy, has performed with great auccesa 
the Apothecary in Komeo and Juliet. 

The performers at ourrustic theatre are far beyond 
those paltry strollers, who ruQ about the country, 
and e\htbit in a barn or cow-house : for (as their 
bills declare) they are a company of comedians from 
the Theatres Koyal ; and 1 assure you, they are as 
much applauded by our country critics, as any of 
your capital actors. The shops of our tradesmen 
have been almost deserted, and a crowd of weavers 
and hard-ware-men have elbowed each other two 
hours before the opening of the doors, when the bills 
have informed us, in enormous red letters, that the 
part of George Barnwell was to be performed by 

Mr. , at the particular desire of several ladiea 

i>f distinction. It is true, indeed, that our principal 
actors have most of them had tte\i education in Co- 
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mt-Garden, or Drury-Lane ; but they have been 
mployed in the business of the drama in a degree 
but just above a scene-shifter. An heroine, to whom 
your managers in town {in envy to her rising merit) 
scarce allotted the humble part of a confidante, now 
blubbers out Andromache or Belvidera : the attend- 
ants on a monarch strut monarchs themselves, mutes 
find their voices, and message-bearers rise into he- 
roes. The humour of our best comedian consists in 
shrugs and grimaces; he jokes in a wry mouth, and 
repartees in a grin : in short, he practises on Con- 
greve and Vanbrugh all those distortions that gained 
him so much applause from the galleries, in the drubs 
which he was condemned to undergo in pantomimes. 
1 was vastly diverted at seeing a fellow in the cha- 
racter of Sir Harry Wildair, whose chief action was 
a continual pressing together of the thumb and fore- 
finger ; which, had he lifted them to his nose, I 
should have thought he designed as an imitation of 
taking snuff: but! could easily account for the cause 
of this singular gesture, when I discovered that Sir 
Harry was no less a person than the dexterous Mr. 
Clhipit the candle-snuffer. 

You would laugh to see how strangely the parts 
of a play are cast. They phiyed Cato ; and their 
Marcia was such an old woman, that when Juba 
came on with his — ' Hail ! charming maid I' — the 
fellow could not help laughing. Another night, I 
was surprised to hear an eager lover talk of rushing 
into his mistress's arms, rioting on the nectar of her 
lips, and desiring (in the tragedy rapture) to ' hug 
her thus, and thus for ever;' though lie always took 
care to stand at a most ceremonious distance ; but I 
was afterwards very much diverted at the cause of 
this extraordinary respect, when I was told, that the 
lady laboured under the misfortune of an ulcer in her 
leg, which occasioned such a disagtec&bVa sVenda, 
that the perl'ormers were obliged tuV.eev^*"'^*'^^* 
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length. Tlie entertain me at was Letlia : and the part 
of the Freuchman was pert'oraied by a South Briton; 
who, as he coulH not prououucea word ot'tlie French 
lang^uage, supplied its place by gabbling in. his na- 
tive Welch. 

The decoralioDS, or (in the theatrical dialect) the 
property of our company, are as extraordinary as 
the performers. Othello raves about a checked 
hanclkercliief ; the Ghost in Hamlet stalks in a pos- 
tilion's leathern jacket for a coat of mail ; aud, in a 
I new pantomime of their own, Cupid enters with a 
I fiddle-case slung over his shoulders for a quiver. 
The apothecary of the town is free i-f the house, for 
lending them a pestle aud mortar to serve as the bell in 
Venice Preserved; and a barber-surgeon has the same 
privilege, for furnishing them with basons of blood 
to besmear the daggers in Macbeth. Macbeth him- 
self carries a rolling-pin in his hand for a truncheon; 
and, as the breaking of glasses would be very ex- 
pensive, he dashes down a pewter pint at the sight 
of Banquo's Ghost. 

A fray happened here the other night, which was 
no small diversion to the audience. It seems there 
had been a great contest between two of these mimic 
heroes, who was the fittest to play Richard tiie 
Third. One of them was reckoned^to have the bet- 
ter person, as he was very round-shouldered, and 
one of his tegs was shorter than the other ; but his 
antagonist carried the part, because he started best 
in the Tfut-Scene. However, when the curtwB 
drew up, they. both ruslied in upon the stage at once; 
and bawling out together, ' Now are our brows bound 
with victorious wreatlis,' ihcy both went through the 
whole speech without stopping. 

1 aui, dear Cousin, your's, &c. 
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lUe dalril popitlo, patributque, tquitique iegnditm. UuS 



When I consider the absurd taste for literatare, 
that once prevailed amoog; our persoDS of distinction, 
I caDiiot but applaud the relbnnatian, which has 
been since brought about in this article by the po- 
lite world. A Duke of Newcastle made himself re- 
markable by a Treatise on Horsemanship; a Ro- 
chester supplied the place of Ovid in the closets of 
men of pleasure; and even the ladies of former ages 
sacrificed to love in novels and romances. J will 
not mention a Sbaftesburvi as our present age has 
produced a Bolingbroke. We of this gene ratioa are 
wiser than to sufl'er our youth of quality to lose their 
precious time in studying the Belles Lettres, while 
uur only care is to introduce them into tlie^eaumonf/e. 
A modern poet, instead of laying down tlie theory 
of horsemanship, is perfect in the practice, and com- 
mences jockey himself; and our rukes of fashion are 
content with acting the scenes which Rochester de- 
scribed. Our ladies are, indeed, very well quali- 
tied to publish a recital of amours ; and one in par- 
ticular has already entertained the world with me- 
moirs of her own intrigues, cuckoldoms, and clope- 

I an very glad to tind the present age so entirely 
free from pedantry. 8ome pari of the polite world 
read, indeed, but they are so wise as to read only 
fur amusement; or at least only to improve them- 
selves in the more modem and fashionabl« sciences. 
A Treatise on Whist has more admirers than a Sys- 
tem of Logic, and a new AtalaDLis wotA>\ \ke T&otb 
aaivenally read than s Practice of pVet^. jfkfe«* 
roz. I. H 
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gentleman or lady would no more choose the mind 
of a pedant, than the person of a cook-maid, or a 

fiorter. I cannot, therefore, but approve of the plan 
aid down by the writer of the following letter, and 
would recommend it to all persons of fashion to sub- 
ncribe to his proposals. 

Sir, 
I have long obserred with infinite regret the little 
care that is taken to supply persons of distinction 
with proper books far their instruction and amuse- 
ment. It is no wonder, that they should be so 
averse to study, when learning is rendered so dis- 
agreeable. Common creatures, indeed, as soon as 
they can spell, may be made to read a dull chapter 
in the Testament, after which the Whole Duty of 
Man, or some other useless good book, may be put 
into their hands ; but these can never instruct a man 
of the world to say fine things to a lady, or to swear 
with a good grace. Among a few dirty pedants the 
knowledge of Greek and Latin may be cultivated; 
but among fine gentlemen these are justly discarded 
for French and Italian. Why should persons of 
quality trouble themselves about Mathematics and 
Philosophy, or throw away their time in scratching 
circles and triangles on a slate, and then rubbing 
them out again ? All the Algebra requisite for them 
to know, is the combination of figures on the dice; 
nor could Euclid be of any use to them, except he 
had represented the most graceful attitudes in fenc- 
ing, or drawn out the lines of a minuet. 

In order to remedy these inconveniences, and that 
the erudition of persons of fashion may be as differ- 
ent from the vulgar knowledge of the rest of man- 
kind as their dress, I have formed a project for re- 
gulating their studies. An old crabbed philosopher 
once told a monarch, that there was no royal way 
of learning the mathematics-. — 5'wstftiftft, *a to the 
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niuatjr Tolumes which contain Greek, Latin, and the 
Sciences, (aince there is no genteel method of com- 
ing at the knowledge of them) I would banish them 
entirely from the polite world, and have them 
chained down in university libraries, the only places 
where they can be useful or entertaining, llaving 
thus cleared the shelves of this learned lumber, we 
shall have room to fill them more elegantly. To this 
end, I have collected all such books as are proper 
to be perused by people of quality ; and shall shortly 
make my scheme public by opening an handsome 
room under the title of the Polite Circulating Li- 
brary. Many of my books are entirely new and ori- 
ginal : all the modem novels, and most of the peri- 



a my library ; and 
1 encourager of my 
II expect to see peers and peeresses 



they will be sure to find a 
if Mr. Town shows hims 
scheme, 

^ , , and shine in the Connoi 

X intend in the beginning of the winter to publish 
my proposals at large, and in the mean time heg yoi 
to submit the following Specimen of my Books to tt 
public. 

CATALOGUE OP BOOKS. ETC. 
Revelation, a Romance. 

The Complete Cook, by Solomon Gundy. _ 

The Gentleman's Keligion. By a Free-Thinker. 

Dissertation on Parties. Or an Essay on Brealudj 

of Eggs. Addressed to the Big and Little En- 

A Defence of Alexander the Coppersmith against 

St. Paul. By the late Lord Bulingbroke. 
The Practice of Bagnios : or the Modern Method of 

Sweating. 
The Ladies' Dispensatory : containing the most ap- 
'oved Uecipes for Tooth- Powders, Lv^Sa.\Nftfti 
teautifyin^ Lotions, Almond PsiBlea, U\aU&vcL\» 
M2 



The: 
H|ipr< 

i 
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for Freckles, Pomatums, aDd Hysteric Waters ; 

according; to the present Practice. 
A Description of the World; with the Latitudes 

oFVauxhiill, Ranelagh, the Theatres, the Opera- 
i~ House, &c. calculated for the Meridian of St. 

James's. 
A Map of the Roads leading to Tyburn. By James 

Maclean, Esq. late Surveyor of the High- Ways, 
I Essay on Delicacy, By an EoRign of the Guards. 
', The Art of Dissembling. From the French. 
A New Way to pay Old Debts. From an Original 

published at Berlin. 
The Spirit of Laws. With Notes on the Game- Act, 

the Jew-Bill, and the Bill for preventing Mar- 
Jargon verms Common Sense. By a Bencher of 

Lincoln's Inn. 
Universal Arithmetic. Containing Calculations for 

layingtbe Odds at Horse- Racing, Cocking, Card- 
playing, &c. 
Optics, or the Use of ^era- 61 asses : with the 

Importance and Benefit ot Near-Sightedness con- 
sidered. To which is added, a Dissertation on the 

poitable Pocket Looking-Glass. 
The Modern Gymnasium. By Broughton. 
Geometry made easy, and adapted to the meanest 

Capacity. By Nath. Hart, Dancing- Master to 

Grown Gentlemen. 
De Oratore, or the Art of speaking on all Subjects. 

By Andrew Mac Broad, F. R. H. S. Fellow of 

the Robin Hood Society. 
A Dissertation on the Miracle of the Five Loaves. 

By the Baker, President of the same Society. 
Garrick upon Death ; with an account of the several 

Distortions of the Face, and Writliinga of the 

Body ; and particular Directions concerning Sighs 
I Groans, Oils, Ahs, iltc. &c. For the use of Young 
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The Court Register; Containing an exact List of all 
Public Days Routs, Assemblies, &c. where and 
nhen kept. 

The Englislinian in PariH. 

The Englishman returned from Paris. 

The Whole Duty of Womau, disposed under the 
Articles of Visiting, Cards, Masquerades, Plays, 
Dress, &c. 

A Dissertation on the waters of Tunbridge, Chel- 
tenham, Scarborough, and the Bath : showing 
their wonderful Efficacy ia leinovingthe Vapours; 
— with Directions how to assist their Operations 
by using the Exercise of Conn try- Dancing. 

The Traveller's Guide, or Young Nobleman's Vade 
Mecum. Containing an exact List of the most 
emiueDt Peruke Makers, Taylors, and Dancing- 
Masters, &c. Being the Sum of a Gentleman's 
Experience during his tour through France and 
Italy. 

Honour, or the Fashionable Combat. — Hounslow 
Heath, or the Dernier Resort. — The Suicide, or 
the Coup de Grace. Tragedies. 

The Virgin Unmasked.— Miss in her Teens.— The 
Debauchees. — She would, if she could. — The 
Careless Husband.— The Wanton Wife.— The 

Innocent Adultery. Comedies; as they are 

now acting with universal applause. 

The True Patriot, a Farce. 

Uandeli, Geminiani, Degiardini, Chabrani, Pasquali 
Pasqualini, Passeriui, Baunigarteni, Guadagni. 
Fraai, Gaili, item alioruro harmoniosissimorum 



a et Signoi 



a Oper 
V 
Jacob £lzevi4 
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Vivimus ambUioili 

Pauperfate. Ju?. 

A lac'd, embroidery, powder'cl, beggar-crowd ; ■ 
Ilttnghty, yet even poorer (ban Ihej're proud. 

' A LITTLE FTenchman, commoaly known in tat 
the name of Count, and whose figure has been long 
ahick up in the windows of print-shops, was always 
remarkable for the meanness, and at the same tinie 
the foppery of his appearance. His shoes, though 
perhaps capped at the toe, had red heels to them; 
and his stoclcings, though often full of holes, were 
constantly rolled up over his knees. By good luck 
he was once master of half a guinea; and having; a 
great longing for a feather to his l^at, and a very 
pressing necessity for a pair of breeches, he debated 
with himself about the disposal of his money. How- 
L«rer, his vanity got the better of bis necessi^ ; and 
" e next time the Count appeared in the Mall, by 
e ornaments of his bead, you would have imagined 
m a beau, and by the nether part of his dresa you 
WKould have taken him for a heathen philosopher, 
^ The conduct of this Frenchman, however ridicu- 
Plous, is copied by a multitude of people in this town. 
'To the same little pride of desiring to appear finer 
than they can alf'ord, are owing the many rusty suit* 
of black, the tyes that seem taken from tlie basket 
of a shoeboy, and the smart waistcoats edged with 
a narrow cord, which serves as an apology for lace. 
1 know a man of this cast, who has but one coat; 
but by now and then turning the cuffs, and changing 
the cape, it passes fur two. He uses the same ar- 
tifice with his peruke, which is naturally a kind of 
flowing bob I but by the oi^cAsiun&l addition of two 
tails, it sometime& appears as a to«.joi. tt^ fta* mi*. 
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of men are composed the ntniHnHU fr&tenBty of lli« 
shabby- geDleel, who are itie diief ■sppoil «f tke 
clotbiers ia Hon mouth- Street, and the bwbera in 
Middle-Row. 

Women are naturally so fond of anmtnemt, that it 
is DO wonder we should meet wiih to many eee«itd- 
bancf gentry in that sex. tieace arise the rc<l-ara>e<I 
belles that appear in the park ereiy Bnaday : brwx 
it is, ihat sacks andpetenlairs may be sees at M<Mrr- 
fields and White-cbapel; and that (hos« who are 
ambitious to shine in diamonds, glitter in paste and 
Scotch pebMes. When I see tbe wives aad danghiers 
of tradesmen and mechanics make such attempts at 
Jiuery, I cannot help pitying their poor fathers and 
husbands ; and at the same £me am apt lo consider 
lb*'tT dress as a robbery on the shop, Thas, when 
1 observe the tawdry gentility of a tatlow chandler's 
daughter, I look tipon her as bong round with long 
sixes, sliurt eights, and rushlights ; and when I con- 
template the awkward pride of dress in a bntcber's 
wife, I suppose her carrying about her sirloins of 
beef, fillets of veal, and shoulders of mutton. 1 was 
vastly diverted with a discovery I made a few days 
since. Going upon some business to a tradesman's 
house, 1 surprised in a very extraordioary dishabille 
two females, whom I had been frequently used tu see 
strangely dizened out io the Mall. Tbese line ladies, 
it seems, were no other than my honest friend's 
daughters; and one, who always dresses the fa- 
mily diaaer, was genteelly employed in winding up 
the jack, while the other was up (o the elbows in 
soap-suds. 

A desire uf grandeur and magnificence is often 
absurd in those who can support it ; but whea it takes 
hold of tiiose who can scarce furnish themselves with 
necessaries, their poverty, instead of devaandv^^ crax 
pity, becomes an object of ridicu\e. Man^ 'ito\i\\vi* 
Mo^fg cAojc who vAcaUetUoiddLmg f^wt^iW, iul«^ wiV 
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I content without living elegantly as well as com- 
fortably, and often involve themselves in very comi- 
cal distresses. When they aim at appearing grand 
in the eye of the world, they grow proportion ably 
mean and sordid in private. 1 went the other day 
to dine with an old friend : and as he used to keep a 
remarkable good table, I was surprised that I could 
scarce make a meal with him. After dinner he rung 
the bell, and ordered the chariot to be got ready at 
BIX ; and then turning to me with an air of superiority, 
asked if he should set me down. Here the riddle 
was out ; and I found that his equipage had eat up 
his table, and that he was obliged to starve his 
family to feed his horses. 

I am acquainted at another house, where the mas- 
ter keeps an account against himself. This account 
is exactly stated in a large ledger book. What he 
saves from his ordinary expenses he places under the 
title of Debtor, and what he runs out is ranged under 
Creditor. I had lately an opportunity of turning 
over this curious account, and could not help smiling 
at many of the articles. Among the rest, I remember 
the following, with which I shall present the reader. 

Debtor, 
Dined abroad all this v 

company — Saved sevi 
Kept Lent, and saved in table charges the expense 

of four weeks. 
Bated from the baker's bill half a crown. 

^ Saved in apparel, by ray family continuing to weu 
mourning three months longer than was requisite 
for the death of an aunt. 
Keceived II. iOs. of the undertaker, in lieu of a 
hatband and gloves. 

Creditor. 
ff'eal to the play with my wife and iiau^\v\.w5,— %*.^ 
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¥'in theboses, instead of the gallery, as usual.- 

Mem. To go no more to plays this year. 

Invited Sir Charles Courtly and Major Standard to 

dinner, Treated with claret, and two courses, 

in order to appear handsome. Mem. To be denied 
to every body before dinner-time for these nest 
three weeks. 

Sunday — ray wife had a rout— Lost at whist thirty 

guineas — Card-money received, fifty shillings. 

iV. B. My wife must be ill again. 

Gave at church to a brief for a terrible fire, six-pence. 
—Charity begins at home. 

I should be sorry to have this method of balancing 
accounts become general. True economy does not 
merely consist in not exceeding our income, but in 
such a judicious management of it, as renders our 
whole appearance eijuat and consistent. We should 
laugh at a nobleman, who, to support the expense of 
running horses, should abridge his set to a pair ; and, 
that his jockies might come in first fur the plate, be 
content to have his family dragged to his country- 
seat, like servant maids, in the caravan. Tliere are 
many well-meaning people, who have the pride of 
living in a polite part of the town, though they are 
distressed even to pay the taxes ; and nothing is 
more common than to see one particular room in a 
house furnished like a palace, while the rest have 
scarcely the necessary accommodations of an inn. 
Such a conduct appears to me equally ridiculous with 
that of the Frenchman, whu (according to the jest) 
fur the sake of wearing rutHes, is contented to go 
without a shirt. 

This endeavour to appear grander than our circum- 
stances will allow, is no where so contemptible as 
among those men of pleasure about town, who have 
not fortunes in any pmpurtion to their &p«\l. !A%wA 
(|uality have wisely contrived, IhalXlheH sw^sXtfirtiA 
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expensive : for which reason those, nho with 

' equal taste have less money, are obliged to be eco- 
nomists in their sins, and are put to many little 
shifts to appear tolerably profligate and debauched. 
They get a knowledge of the names and faces of the 
BBost noted women upon town, and pretend an inti- 
mate acquaintance with them ; though they know 
none of that order of ladies above the draggle-tailed 
prostitutes who walk the Strand. They talk very 
lamiliarly of the Kingi's Arms, and are in raptures 
with Mrs. Allan's claret, though they always dine 
snugly at a chop-house, and spend their evening at 
an alehouse or cyder cellar. The most ridiculous 
character I know of this sort is a young fellow, the 
son of a rich tobacconist in the city, who (because 
it is the fashion) has taken a girl into keeping. He 
knows the world better than to set her up a chariot, 
or let her have money at her own disposal. He re- 
flates her expenses with the nicest economy, em- 
ploys every morning in setting down what is laid out 
upon her, and very seriously takes an account of rolls 
and butter, two-pence — for ribband, one shilling and 
four-pence — pins, an halfpenny, etc. etc. Thus does 
he reconcile his extravagance and frugality to e ' 

I other; and is as penurious and exact a 
diat he may be as genteel and wicked at 
O. 



r'her; and is as penurious and exact as an usi^^^H 
"""■"""— "-"J 

N'26. THURSDAY, JULY 23, 17&J^^H 

Uic diei reri mihi/eatiu atrai ^^^^^k 

_ Eximet curas. HOR. ^^^1 

^L or nil ttie days are in the week, ^^^| 

■ 1 dearly love but one day ; ^^H 

^H And that's the day that cornea between ^^^^| 

^H A Saturday and Monday. Old Ballad, ^^^H 

^■t oBNTLEMAN of my acquaintance lately laid be- 
^Bre me an estiinate of the consutn^tiou of bread and 
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cakes, ale, etc. in all d»e little toni u««t 
nidon every Sanday. It is incredible kov matrv 
tliousaod buns aic devoond ia tliat «Be day at 
Chelsea and PaddingUM, aad bcMr aiadk be«r ia 
swallowed at IsHngtoa ^mI MSsBmi. Cpoatte 
whole I was raatly cateitaiaed witii a renew of lias 
estimate; and cooJd acttbelp apjatr t i^ g Ac obso'- 
valion of Tom Browa, ' thai tbe sabbath u a Terj 
fine institutioa, since ibe rery breakia^ it is tte '^- 
port of half the rillages about oar flifmnlia* 

Our conuDOD people are very obacrraat of diat 
part of tbe commandment, wlncb eajons then to d« 
no manoer of work on that day : and wbicb ibey alao 
seem to understand as a licence to derate it to plea 
sure. TLey take ibis opportntihjr of dwvsling tbetr 
beads ioto the pillory at Georgia, being swon at 
Uighgate, and rolling down Flamstead'hill, in (be 
Park at Greenwich. As they all aim ai |oiag iato 
the country, ootiiing can be a greater misfortiuK to 
tbe meaner part of the inhabitants of Londoa and 
Westminster, than a rainy Sunday: and bow auny 
honest people would be balked of a ride once a week, 
if the legiatature was to limit the hired one-horse 
chaises working on that day to a certain number, as 
well as the hackney coaches ? 

The substantia] tradesman is wheeled down to his 
snug box ; which has nothing rural about it except 
the ivy that over-runs tbe front, and is placed as 
near to the road side as possible, where the pleasure 
of seeing carriages pass under his window, amply 
compensates for his being almost smotiiered with 
dust. Tbe few smart 'prentices, who are able to sit 
on an horse, may be seen iipurring their broken- 
winded hacks up the hilla : and tbe good-natured 
husband, together with his mate, is dragged along 
tbe road to the envy and admiration of the foot pas- 
senger, who (to complete the Sunday ptctutt^) U\A^'e» 
patiently with a chiJd in one aim, wbiAeXaa \i^asfei 
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dozy leans oa the other, and wmddles at his side 
sw^tering beoeath the lurasnal weight of aa hoop- 
petticoat. 

It is not to be sopposed, that the coontij has ia 
itself any peculiar attractive charms to those who 
think themselres out of the world, if they are not 
within the sound of Bow bell. To most of our 
cockneys it serves only as an excuse for eating and 
drinking ; and they get out of town merely because 
they have nothing to do at home. A brick-kifai 
smells as sweet to them as a farm-yard ; they would 
pass by a bam or an hay-stack without notice ; but 
they rejoice at the sight of every hedge ale-house 
that promises good home-brewed. As the rest of a 
oil's life is regular and uniform, his Sunday diver- 
sions have as little variety ; and if he was to take a 
journal of them, we might suppose that it would run 
much in the following manner. 

Sunday — Overslept myself — Did not rise till 
nine — Was a full hour in pulling on my new double- 
channelled pumps — Could get no breakftist, my wife 
being busy in dressing herself for church. 

At ten — Family at church — Self walked to Mo- 
ther Red Cap's — Smoked half a pipe, and drank-a 
pint T>f the Alderman's. N, B. The beer was xkoH so 
good as at the Adam and Eve at Pancras. 

Dined at one — Pudding not boiled enough,,: suet 
musty — Wife was to drive me in a one-horse >chaar 
to see Mother Wells at Enfield Wash, but it looked 
likely to rain — ^Took a nap, and posted seven .pag^s 
from my day-book till five. Mem. Colonel ProVmse 
has lost his election, and is turned out of liis place.-^ 
To arrest him to-morrow. 

At six — Mrs. Deputy to drink tea with my wi]fe 
— 1 hate their slip-slops — Called on my neighbour 
the Common-council man, and took a walk with him 
to Isliagton. 
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From seven to eight — Smoked a pipe at the Castle, 
eat an heart cake, and drank two pints of cyder. 
N. B, To drink cyder often, because neighbour teils 
me it is good for the stone and gravel. 

At nine — Got to town again, very much fatigued 
with the journey — Pulled off my claret coloured coat 
and hlue satin waistcoat — Went to club, smoked 
three pipes, came home at twelve, and slept rery 
Boundly, till the 'prentice called me to go and take 
writ against Colonel Promise. 

to persons of quality, like Lady Loverule in 
le farce, they cannot see why one day should be 
more holy than another ; therefore Sunday wears the 
same face with them as the rest of the week. Ac- 
cordingly, for some part of tbie auQuner, Kanelagh 
was opened on Sunday evening; and I cannot help 
wondering, that the custom did not continue. It 
must have been very convenient to pass away the 
time there, till the hour af meeting at the card-table : 
and it was certainly more decent to fix assignations 
there, than at church. 

Going to church may, indeed, be reckoned among 
our Sunday amusements, as it is made a mere matter 
of divertiion among many well'meaning peopU, who 
are induced to appear iu a place of worship from the 
same motives that they frequent oilier public places. 
To some it answers all the purposes ot a rout or as- 
sembly, to see and be seen by their acquaintance; 
and from their bows, nods, courtesies, and loud con- 
versation, one might conclude, that ^ey imagined 
themselves in a druwing-room. To others it afibrds 
the cheap opportunity of showing their taste for dress. 
Not a few, I believe, are drawn together in our 
cathedrals and larger churches by the influence of the 
music rather than the prayers ; and are kept awak^ 
by a jig from the organ-lul't, thougVt \ii&'^ Me\\A\ft.\ 
to Bleep by the harangue from the \m\^x\^ ft.-w^\- 
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diapoEed Christian will go a mile from his own house 
to the Temple Church, not because a Sherlock is to 
preach, but to hear a solo from Stanley. 

But though goJDg to church may be deemed a kind 
I of amusement, yet upon modern principles it appears 
[ Buch a very odd one, that I am at a loss to account 
I for the reasons which induced our ancestors to give 
\ into that method of passing their Sunday. At leaist 
so wholly incompatible with the polite system 
of life, that a person of fashion (as affairs are now 
managed) finds it absolutely impossible to comply 
with this practice. Then, again, the service always 
begins at such unfashionable hours, that in a morn- 
ing a man must huddle on his clotht^s, like a boy to 
f run to school, and in an afternoon must inevitably 
_o without his dinner. In order to remove all these 
I objections, and that some ritual may be established 
in this kingdom, agreeable to our inclinations and 
t consistent with our practice, the following scheme 
I lias been lately sent me, in order to submit it to tiie 
f- serious consideration of the public. 

mprirais. It is humbly proposed, that Christianity 
[ be entirely abolished by Act of Parliament, and that 
no other religion be imposed on us in its stead ; but 
as th« age grows daily more and more enlightened, 
,we may at last be quite delivered from the influence 
of superstition and bigotry. 

Secondly, That in order to prevent our ever re- 
L lapsing into pious errors, and that the common peo- 
■ple may not lose their holiday, every Sunday be set 
Htoart to commemorate our victory over all religion : 
Ittat the churches be turned into tree-thinking meet- 
Hng houses, and discourses read in them to confute 
raie doctrine of a future state, the immortality of the 
BmuI, and other absurd notions, which some people 
BOW regard as objects of belief. 
■ Thirdly, That a ritual be compiled exactly oppo- 
Be to our present Liturgy; a.n& ^.VvaX, vctvVWl of 
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iding portions of Scripture, the first and second 

sons shall consist of a section of the Posthumous 
Works of Lord Bolingbroke, or & few pages jrom 
thewritings of Spinoza, Chubb, Mandeville, Hobbes, 
Collins, Tindal, &c. from which writers the preachers 
shall also take their test. 

Fourthly, That the usual feasts and fasts, viz. 
Christmas Day, Easter Sunday, Trinity Sunday, 
&Q. be still preserved; but that on those days dis- 
courses be delivered suitable to the occai ' 
taining a refutation of the Nativity, the Bei 
the Trinity, &c. 

Fifthly, That instead of the vile melody of a clerk 
bawling out tvro staves of Stemhold and Hopkins, 
or a cathedral choir singing anthems from the Psalter, 
some of the must fashionable cantatas, opera airs, 
songs, or catches, be performed by the best voices 
for the entertainment of the company. 

Lastly, That the whole service be conducted with 
such taste and elegance, as may render these free- 
thiuking meeting-houses as agreeable as the theatres ; 
and that they may be even more judiciously calcu- 
lated for the propagation of atheism and infidelity, 
than the Robin Hood Society, or the Oratory in 
ijClare-Market. 
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^^H Barbara, Cttartnt, Darii, Ferio, Bataltptim. 
^^P Words fall of anuud, but quite devoid oite 

It is a. heavy tax upon authors, that they should al- 
ways be expected to write sense. Some tew, in- 
deed, who are rich in sentiment, pay this tux 
y : but the generality endeavour, one 
ir, to elude it. For this pur^oae auvns 
their pieces into the (oim of >N\n%%i 
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, and altars, while others have laced down the 
i< Hide of a copy of verses with the letters of their mis- 
bvaa's name, and called it an acrostic : not to men- 
tion the curiuus inventions of rebusses and anagrams. 
For the same reasons, the modern song-writers for 
our public gardens, who are our principal love-poets 
at present, entertain us with sonnets and madrigals 
in Crambo. Authors who promise wit, pay us off 
with puns ajid quibbles; and with our writers of 
comedy, long swords, short jerkins, and tables with 
carpets over them, pass for incident and humour. 

But no artifice of this sort has been so ofteo and 
so successfully practised, aa the immoderate use of 

I uncouth terms and expressions. Words that mean 
nothing provided they sound big, and fill the ear, are 
l^e best succedaneum for sense. Nothing bo eSec- 
laally answers Mr. Bayes's endeavour to elevate and 
sarprUe ; and the reader, though he sees nothing but 
straws floating on the surface, candidly supposes 
that there are pearls and diamonds at the bottom. 
Several dull authors, by availing themselves of this 
secret, have passed for very deep writers ; and 
arrant nonsense has as often laid snugly beneath 
hard words, as a shallow pate beneath the solemn 
appearance of a full bottomed perriwig. 

Those who ate employed in what they call ab- 
stract speculations, most commonly have recourse to 
this m^hod. Their dissertations are naturally ex- 
^fepected to illustrate and explain ; but this is some- 
^^BIDes a task above their abilities ; and when ttiey 
^^phre led the reader into a maze, from which they 
^[tennot deliver him, they very wisely bewildered him 
die more. This is the case with thos.; profound 
writers, who have treated coaceming tlie essence of 
matter, who talk very gravely of ouppeity, tableitj/, 
tallow-candleity, and twenty other things w" 
much sound and little signification. Uf thi 
may very we/I aay with the ^oeV, 
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No mode of espression throws such an impene' 
rable mist over a work, aa an unnecessary profu- 
sion of technical terms. This will appear very plainly 
to those, who will turn over a few pages of any mo- 
dern collection of voyages. Descriptions of a storm 
make some of the finest and most striking passages 
in the best poets ; and it is for these in particular, 
that Longinus admires the Odyssey. The real cir- 
cumstances of a atonn are in themselves, without 
) aid of poetical ornaments, very affecting ; yet 
loever reads an account of them in any of our 
If Titers of voyages, will be so puzzled and perplex- 
' vith starboard, larboard, the main-mast and 
n-mast, and a multitude of sea-terms, that he 
grill not be the least moved at the distress of the 
s crew. The absurdity of this did not escape 
Bwift, who had ridiculed it by a mock description of 
"{he same kind in his Gulliver. Those who treat 
military subjects, are equally ridiculous : they over- 
whelm you with counterscarps, palisades, bastions, 
etc., and so fortify their no-meaning with hard 
words, that it is absolutely imjiossible to beat them 
out of their intrenchmeDts. Such writers, who 
abound in technical terms, always put me in mind of 
Ignoramus in the play, who courts his mistress out 
of the law-dictionary, runs over a long catalogue of 
the messuages, lands, tenements, bams, out-houses, 
etc. of which he will put her in possession, if she 
will join issue with him, and manifest his passion in 
the same manner that he would draw up a lease. 

This affectation was never more otl'ensive, than 

when it gets into the pulpit. The greater part of 

_ftlmost every audience that sits under our preachers, ' 

fcge ignorant and illiterate, and shouVd <Cnc^e^oxeVa.'i« 

Hiver_y ibiag; delivered to them Vti as v^sivft, wto^wJ 
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uihI iiitrllip^oiit a manner as possible. Hard words, 
if ihoy liavQ any meanings, can only serve to make 
tiivm Ntaro ; ana they can never be edified by what 
tlioy 4I0 not understand. Young clergymen just 
t^omo from the University, are proud of showing the 
worhl, tliat tlioy have been reading the Fathers, and 
nns fond of entering on the most abstruse points of 
divinity. Hut they would employ their time more 
to their own credit, as well as the improvement of 
thvir hearom, if they would rather endeavour to ex- 
plain an<l enforce the precepts of the Apostles and 
JivaugeliHts. than retad the confused hypotheses of 
orabbttd metaphysicians. 

An to OHHays, and all other pieces that come uii- 
dor the denomination of familiar writings, one would 
imagine that they must necessarily be written in the 
ftaiiy language of nature and common sense. Xo 
writer can flatter himself, that his productions will 
be an agreeable part of the equipage of the tea-table, 
who writes almost too abstrusely for the study, and 
involves his thoughts in hard words and affected la- 
tinisms. Yet this has been reckoned by many the 
standard style for these loose detached pieces. 
Addison was proud that he could boast of having 
drawn learning out of schools and colleges into clujbs 
and coffee-houses, as Socrates was said to draw mo- 
rality from the clouds to dwell among men : but 
these people (as Lord Bolingbroke pretends to say 
of the same Socrates) mount the clouds themselves. 
This new-fangled manner of delivering our senti* 
tnents is called writing sound sense : and if I find 
this mode seems likely to prevail, I shall certainly 
think it expedient -to give into it, and very suddenly 
'^Hlige the world with a Connoisseur so tenstble^ that 
dl be impossible to understand it. 
«t hard words and uncouth ways of expressing 
elves never appoar with so ill a grace, as in our 
noa. conversation. In wn\ai\^ N»e^ ^iL^ci 
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me degree of csactneas and preciaion : but if even 
there they seem harsh and disagreeable, when they 
obstruct the freedom of our familiar chat, they either 
make us laugh, or put us out of patience. It was 
imagined by the ancients, that things were called by 
one name among mortals, and by another among tiie 
gods: In like manner some gentlemen, who would 
be accounted fine spoken persons, disdain to men- 
tion the moat ttirial matters in the same terras with 
ihe rest of the world ; and scarce inquire how yoii 
do, or bid you good morrow, in any phrase that is 
intelligible. It always puts me in pain to find a lady 
give into this practice : if she makes no blunder, il 
sits very ungracefully upon her; but it is ten to one 
that the rough uncouth syllables that form these 
words, are too harsh and big for the pretty creature's 
mouth : and then she maims them and breaks them 
to her use so whimsically, that one can scarce tpll 
whether she is talking French or English, 1 shall 
make no more reflections on this subject at present, 
but conclude my paper with a short story. 

A merry fellow, who was formerly of the univer- 
sity, going through Cambridge on a journey, took it 
into his head to call on bis old tutor. As it is no 
great wonder that pedantry should be found in a col- 
lege, the tutor used to lard bis conversation with 
numberless hard words and forced derivations from 
tho Latin. His pupil, who had a mind to banter the 
old gentleman on his darling foible, when he visited 
him, entered his chambers with a huge dictionary 
under his arm. The first compliments were scarce 
over, before the tutor bolted out a word big enough 
for the mouth of Garagantua. Here the pupil begged 
that he would stop a little; and after turning over 
his dictionary desired him to proceed. The learned 
gentleman went on, and the pupil seemed to bsten 
wilh great attpnt ion, till another wou\ c\u\w a\A».« 
hard a* the t'omicr, at which lio a^ain "\nVgiTtt'\vVA 
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him, and a^in had recourse to his dictionary, — This 
appears to me the only way of conversing with per- 
sons of so pompous an elocution ; unless we convert 
the orators themselves into lexicons to interpret their 
own phrases, by troubling them to reduce the mean- 
ing of their line speeches into plain English. 
O. 
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— Siquar atrU igtiibus absent. 



Omnilms umbra loca aderu, dabia improbe jiienaa. Vibe, 

Tlinu to thy crime shall feel the veageance due : ^^H 

With hell's black Sies for ever I'll pursue ; ^H 

Id «Tery place my injured shade shall rise, ^^^| 

And conecieuce still present me to th; eyes. ^^^J 

Tom Dare- Devil, who was so much superior to ttic 
rest of our Bucks that he gained the appellation of 
Stag, finished a course of continual debaucheries, 
and was carried off last week by a phrenetic fever. 
I happened to be present at his last moments ; and 
the remembrance of him still dwells so strongly on 
my mind, that 1 see him, I hear him, in all the agonies 
of despair, starting, trembling, and uttering the most 
horrid execrations. His conscience at the approach 
of death had conjured up before him ' ten thousand 
devils with their red-hot suits,' who assumed the 
shapes of all those whom he injured, and ' came 
hissing on him,' to retaliate their wrongs. ' Save 
me, save me,' he would cry, ' from that bleeding 
form — He was my friend — but I run him through 
the heart in a quarrel about a whore — Take away 
that old fellow — He would have carried us to the 
round-house — -I knocked him down witli his own 
ulaff- — but 1 did not think the poor dog would have 
died by it.' When the nurse offered him a draught 
to lake, ' Why,' said \u., ' wffl -jow vW "** **'"' 
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Champas:ne T — 'lis a damnable liqaor, and I'll dri 
no mori: of it.' In one of his lucid intervals 
g;rasped my hand vehemently, and bursting into 
tears, ' Would to God,' said he, ' I had died twenty 
years ago.' At length his unwilling soul parted front 
the body; and the last words we heard from him 
were a faint ejaculation to his Maker, whom he had 
liiaspbemed all his life. Uis shocking exit made 
me reflect on that fine passage in the Scriptures, 
' Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
latter end be like his.' 

The behaviour of this unhappy wretch afforded a 
(beadful instance of the truth of that maxim, TAere 
is no ketl like a troubled consaence- ' There needs, 
indeed, no ghost to tell us this.' But it were to be 
wished, that the conscience of every living reprobate 
could work on his imagination in the same manner, 
and raise up such horrid apparitions to torment him. 
Where is the wretch so hardened, who would not be 
dismayed at these terrors? Or who could persevere 

(a course of wickedness, when every fresh offence 
j^ create a new fury to haunt him for his crimes? 
jLet us, for instance, take a ^-iew of the most glar- 
^ circumstances in the lifecf that arch-inlidel, Tom 
are-Devil ; and let us at the same time conceive 
(if possible) what pangs he must have felt, had every 
tlagitious act been attended with the same phantoms 
that distracted him on his death-bed. First then, 
let us contemplate him as a parricide : for so he may 
be called, who by repeated disobedience broke the 
heart of a most affectionate father. Could filial in- 
attitude receive a sharper punishment] than in the 
bt of his debaucheries to have his father con- 

S before his eyes, expostulating him on his un 
behaviour ? ' O my son,' might he havi 
d him say, ' was it for this that tliy mother, who 
in (riving thee life, begged me -wW-Vx \vot Na.*i 
»th to be kind to (lie boy 1 W as W ^ot ftCw. ■•- " 
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. the country rung with joy for my being blessed with 
Ku heir? — O my child, whom can I now call my heir? 
That estate which I was so solicitoas to improve for 
thy sake, is dissipated among jockeys, gamblers, 

pimps, and prostitutes. If you should ever have 

a son, may his ingratitude never make you think 
on me.' 

Tom, indeed, took care never to have any vexation 
tiom children : he had too great a spirit to bear the 
shackles of matrimony, and lived in a state of celi- 
bacy among bagnios. Sometimes he made inroads 
on private life, and disturbed the peace of families 
by debauching the wives and daughters of his ac- 
quaintance. Among other gallant exploits, he de- 
coyed up to town the daughter of a country gentle- 
man, where he ruined her, and then left her to linger 
under an infamous disease. At length the fruits of 
his amour appeared in a child, which soon perished 
with its unhappy parent in a public hospital. By the 
same magic of the fancy let us raise up this poor 
girt with the infant in her arms, while be is wanton- 
ing among his doxies, and lording it like a bashaw 
over the vasaals of his lust. What remorse must 
this villain have felt, could he have imagined her to 
have addressed him in the following terms ! — ' Be- 
hold in the loathsome carcase of this babe the image 
of thyself; foul, rotten, and corrupt. — How could I 
sufTer so contemptible a creature to draw me from 
the comfortable protection of my parents? — It was 
just, indeed, that I should fall a victim to my folly: 
but was this diseased infant quickened only to pro- 
claim my dishonour and thy infamy T Why hadM 

thou yet the power left to propagate misery even to 
the innocent ? 

Tom had often signalized himself as a duellist : 
his conscience, as we have already mentioned, up* 
hraideii b'lm at his dying moments with the murder 

of a partical&T inciiA. He bad once WWoctal cards; 
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and being irritated with his Iobscb, aud sus{>ecting 
foul play on the part of his aiitagooiat, he took hira 
by the nose, which consequeDtly produced a chal- 
lenge. Ue is hastening to the neld of battle, — but 
liet'ancieshimaelt'followedbythemancs of his friend, 
whom, on the aanie unhallowed ground he had lately 
sacrificed to that idol Honour. He heats him call 

' Turn, madman, turn, and look on me. 

Vou may remcinber with what reluctance 1 met you 

You forced me to the combat — and I was even 

pleased that the victory was your's. You deprived 
irie of life in an idle quarrel about a creature, whom 
at your return from the murder of your friend, yon 

detected in the arms of another. It was honour 

that induced you to wound the bosom of one you 

loved : The same honour now calls you to give 

a fellow, whom you despise, an opportunity to reta- 
liate the injury done to me. What folly is it to 

put your hte into the hands of a scoundrel, who, you 
auitpect, has already robbed you of your fortune? 

' -But go on, and let your death rid the world of 

a monster, who is desperate enough to put his own 
life on the hazard, aud wicked enough to attempt 
that of another.'— — It happened, however, that Tom 
had no occasion for such a monitor, as the person 
whom he went to meet proved as great a coward as 
he was a cheat; and our hero, after waiting a full 
hour in his pumps, and parrying with the air, had no 
other revenge for the loss of his money, than the aa- 
tisfaction of posting him for a scoundrel. 

Though the hero of our story was cut off in the 
prime of his life, yet he may be said, like Nestor, to 
have outlived three generations. All the young fel- 
lows of spirit were proud to be enrolled in the list 
of his companions ; but as their constitutions were 
more puny than his, three sets of tirem had dropt 
into the grave, and left him at the head of the fourth. 
He would often boaat of the many ^I0ftua\tt% ^aMua* 
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kwhu tiad fallen in the vain attempt of keeping pace 
Jritb him in the various scenes of debauchery^. In 
^is light we may consider him as an accessary to so 
taany wanton rourdera. By the 6peration of his con- 
tcience, at every tavern door he miglit have met with 
ka acijuatntance to bar his passage ; and in the midst 
mitt his jollity, like Macbeth, he might have dashed 
down his glass, and imagined that he saw a departed 
Jriend filling the vacant chair. 

From the nature of the facta, which have already 
leen recorded of Tom Dare-Devil, the reader will 
^easily conclude, that he must have been au Atheist. 
f Ko creature, who believed in a Supreme Bemg, could 
have acted so vilely towards his fellow-creatures. 
Tom was a president of an abominable club, who 
met together every Sunday night to utter the most 
horrid blasphemies. The members of this most scan- 
dalous society must have heard of the manner of their 

great tutor's death : Let us imagine, therefore, 

that they could figure to themselves his ghost ap- 
pearing to them, warning them of their errors, and 
exhorting them to repent. They plight conceive him 
setting forth, in the most pathetic manner, the con- 
sequences of their folly, and declaring to them, how 
convinced he now was of the certainty of those doc- 

^t^ines, which they daily ridiculed. Such an appa- 
rition would, indeed, have an i>I{ect upon common 
sinners ; but in all probability a thorough -paced in- 
fidel would not be reclaimed, even ' though one rose 
^ from the dead.' 

What I have here supposed might have been the 
case of one particular reprobate, is in the power of 
every person to put in practice for himself. NolAing 
is a surer instance of the goodness of the Creator, 
than that delicate inward feeling, so strongly im- 
pressed on every reasonable creature. This internal 
sense, if duly attended to, and diligently cherished 
I _ am/ kept uUve, would check the sinner in his career, 
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and make him look back nitli horroi' an his crimes. 
An ancient is commended for wishing, ' that he had 
B window in his breast, that every one might see into 
it:' but it is certainly of more consequence to keep 
ourselves free from the reproach of our own hearts, 
tban from the evil opinions of others. We should 
therefore consider conscience as a mirror, in which 
every one may see himself reflected, and in which 
every action is represented in its proper colours. 

I 

^^^H From self each scribbler adoration draws, 
^^^P And gathers inceaee from his own appluiue. 
^^BThAT there is a vanity inherent in every author must 
^^^Be confessed, whatever pains they may take to con- 
^^^Beal it from the rest of mankind. For my own part, 
I readily acknowledge, that 1 ant always wonder- 
fully delighted with ray own productions. I snatch 
up the favourite sheets wet from the press, and 
devour every syllable; notthe least particle escapes 
my notice : and I dwell with admiration on the 
beauties of an expressive attd or emphaticat the. If 
every reader was to pay tlie same attention to my 
works,or peruse them with half the satisfaction, Mr- 
Town might be fairly pronounced the greatest author 
of the age. But 1 am afraid I shall scarce find 
another who will so heartily join in the good opinion 
I have conceived of myself; and many a choice 
sentiment, many a culled e^ipression, which I have 
repeated to myself over and over again with ecstasy, 
has by others perhaps been as hastily hurried over, 
as any common article in a news-paper. 

An author, who is ever big wilW tVe'iifeai o'i.^«* 

own importance, will gather ma,ttei: foi sfeW-ft»»»K^ 

roi. I. -■ 
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toui the most trivial ciroumHtanees, On themoro- 
__s of publication I have sumetimes made it my 
WsiueRs to go round the coffee-houses, in order to 
e whatever inceuse of praise I could collect 
Mm the approbation of loy readers. My heart you 
lay imagine has bounded with joy, when I have 
heard the room echo with calling for the Connoisseur : 
but how has it sunk again, when I have found the 
same tokens of esteem shown to a brother writer 1 I 
could have hugged any honest fellow, that has 
chuckled over my perfonnances, and pointed out my 
good things ; but I have been no less chagrined, when 
I have seen a coxcomb coolly take up my paper, 
squint over the first page, and throw it down again 
with all the indiflereuee imaginable : though, indeed, 
I havenever failed within myself to pronounce of such 
a person, that he is dull, ignorant, and illiterate, I 
once happened to be seated in the next box to two 
noted critics, who were looking over the tile of my 
papers, and seemed particularly pleased with several 
parts of them. I immediately conceived a very 
high opinion of their taste and judgement : I re- 
markea with singular satisfaction the effect which 
my wit and humour had on their countenances ; and 
as they turned over the pages, I imagined I could 
point out the very passages, which provoked them 
trequentty to smile, and sometimes to burst into a 
loud laugh. As soon as they were gone, I seized 
wheolo! tomy great mortilication, I found 
y had been reading, not my own admirable works, 
the lucubrations of a brother essayist. 
I My vanity has often prompted me to wish, that I 
nld accompany my papers, wheresoever they are 
pculated. .1 flatter myself I should theo be mtro- 
I the politest men of quality, and admitted 
closets of our finest ladies. This con- 
leration would doubtless make rae vain of myself: 
mmy pridt! would be soon cbeckcA \»'j wfl«cting 
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further, that were I obliged to follow my papers 

.a&erwarJa tiiroug'h atl their travels aud mutations, 

tl sLioultl certainly undergo the shame of eeeinj; 

Hpany of them prostituted to the vilest purposes, if 

Pw one pluce 1 might be [deased to iind them the en- 

'tertainmeitt of the tea-table, ia another 1 ehould be 

no leaa vexed to nee (hem degraded to the batte office 

of sticking up candles. Such is the fatality atteiul- 

ing tliesB loose sheets, that though at tJieir tirsi; oubli- 

catioB they may be thought as precious as the Sybil's 

Jeaves, the next mome«t they may be thrown aside 

as no better tjian a last year's almanacft. 

Ever siuoe my first appearaQoe in a sheet audlialf, 
I have felt great imeasitiesa OB aceount of the rude 
treatmeDt which my works have been subject to in 
their present form. I turned otf my priuterfur a very 
beiuous afiVoHt otfered to my delicacy, having detect- 
ed some foul proofs of my tirst Dumbers lodged in a 
very uuaeemly place ; and 1 almost came to an open 
rupture with my publisher, because his wifehad cou- 
> verted asupernumeraryhalf-sheetintoathread-paper. 
' V lady whose sense and beauty I had always ad- 
\, forfeited my esteem at once, by cutting out a 
rn for a cap from one of my papers ; and a 
young fellow, who had spoken very handsomely of 
one of my essays, entirely lost the good opinion 1 
had conceived of him, by defiling the blank margin 
with a filthy list of foul shirts and dirty stockiugs. 
The repeated abuses of illiterate bakers, pastry- 
cooks, and chandlers, I know 1 am condemned to 
aufier in common withother mortal writers. It was 
ever their privilege to prey indiscriminately on all 
Mithors good or bad ; and as politicians, wits, free- 
thinkers, and divines, may have their dust mingled 
in the same piece of ground, so may their worki be 
mbled together in the lining of the same trunk or 

■ One instance may indeed be btou^Vtl., \n'«\v.<^^ 
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Q used U) hail as a lucky omen the damages that 
I my papers appear to have sustained iu their outward 
form and complexion. With what raptures have I 
traced the progress of my fame, while I have con- 
templated my uurabcrs in the public coffee-houses 
strung; upon a file, and swelling gradually into a little 
volume r By the appearance which they make, when 
thus collected, I have often judged of the reception 
they have singly met with from their readers : I have 
considered every speck of dirt as a mark of reputa- 
tion, and have assumed to myself applause from the 
spilling of coffee, or the print of a greasy thumb. 
In a word, I look upon each paper, when torn, and 
Bullied by frequent handling, as an old soldier batter- 
ed in the service, and covered with honourable scars. 
I was led into this train of thought by an accident 
which happened to me the other evening, as I was 
walking in some fields near the town. As I went 
along, my curiosity tempted me to examine the mate- 
rials of which several paper kites were made up ; 
from whence I had sufficient room to moralize on 
the ill fale of authors. On one 1 discovered several 
pages of a sermon expanded over the surface ; on 
another the wings fluttered with love songs; and a 
satire on the ministry furnished another with his 
ballast for the tail. 1 at length happened to cast my 
eye on one taller than the rest, and beheld several 
of my own darling productions pasted over it. My 
"%jdignation was presently raised, that I should 
Hiome the plaything of children ; and I was even 
ihamed, that the greatname of Town, which stared 
" ~n the front, should be exposed, like the com- 
»itions of Dr. Rock on the wall, to every idle 
izer. However, by a curious turn of thought, I 
inverted what at first seemed a disgrace into a com- 
ment to my vanity. As the kite rose into the air, 
■jtrew a Dsttering parallel between the height of its 
rfj(, and the soaring ai m-vj own it^^uiAtion : I 
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magined myself lifted op on the wiogs of Fame, 
and like Horace's swan toweriug above mortality; I 
fancied myself borue like a blaziug star among' the 
clouds, to the admiration of the gazhi^ mullilude, 

Via eal, qua me quoque jnuwrim 

m Tvllirt hamo, vutorigue nirini valitare per oi 

I And up he rises like a vapour ; 

p Supported high on nings or paper, 

He glnging flies and flyiog slugs, 

While from belun all Grub-street rings. Swift. 

While I was indulging this fantastic, contemnla* 
tion of niy ovpn excellence, I never considered by 
how slight a thread my chimerical importance waa 
supported. The twine broke : and the kite, together 
with my airy dreams of immortality, dropt to the 
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Haila riri neqaiequam inttrse TulnerajaclaHl, 
lUulla cava laleri ingeauiuiRt, il ptctore cattog 
Dintt (oniliM ; crralqiu: aKr« tl iompora circuni 
Crebra Mania : diiracripUaiil sub pidiure malm. 
Thumps fnllDwing Ihumpa, and blows succeeding blotri, 
Strell the black e;e, and crush the bleeding nose : 
Beneath the {HDd'ruus fist the jaw- bone cracks, 
And the cheeks ring with their redoubled Uivraclu. 

At a time when Peace spreads her downy wiiigs 
over contending nations, and when armitiii (like the 
harmless mihtia) arc drawn into the field only to lie 
reviewed, all Europe must undoubtedly be alarmed 
to bear of the bloody battle, which has been lately 
fought in England. It is a justice due to potttt-rity 
to preserve a faithful account of this memotablti 
event : 1 shall therefore set it down, a« I im\ 'v\. it»- 
cord«d in those autfaeutic regjiatera o( \ieToW uc^Wk 
the aewtpapera, without deviaUog % UUVb iwi^ ft^^^ 
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eipressive terms, in wbicb this estTaordinary combat 
ia related. 

' Harlston id Norfolk, July 30. Yesterday in the 
afternoon Slack and Petitt met arid fought. At the 
first set-to Pettit seized Slack by the throat, and 
held him up against the roils, and giain'd him so 
much as to make him extremely black ; this conti- 
nued for half a minute, before Slack could break 
Pettit's hold; after whichfurneartenminutesPettit 
kept fighting and driving hard at Slack, when at 
length Slack closed with his antagonist, and gave 
him a very severe fall, after that a second and third; 
but between these falls Pettit threw Slack twice off 
the stage, and indeed Pettit so much dreaded Slack's 
falls that he ran directly at his hams and tumbled 
him down, and by that means gave Slack an oppor- 
tunity of making the falls very easy. When they 
had been 6ghting eighteen minutes, the odds ran 
against Slack a guinea to a shilling ; whereas on 
first setting out, it was three or four to one on his 
head ; but after this time Slack shortened Pettit so 
as to disable bim from running and throwing him 
down iu the manner he bad done before, but obliged 
him to stand to close lighting. Slack then closed 
one of his eyes, and beat him very much about the 
face. At twenty minutes Pettit grew weaker, Slack 
stronger ; this was occasioned by Slack's strait way 
of fighting. At Iwenty-twominutesthe best judges 
allowed Slack to have the advantage over Pettit 
very considerably, as he was then recovcriag his 
vind, which was owing to game; when they had 
boxed twenty-four minutes, Pettit threw Slack again 
over the rails. This indeed Slack suffered him to 
^^ ;do, as by that means he fixed a blow under Pettit't 
^Ejibs, that hurt him much. Whilst Slack was again 
^mgettiiig upon the stage, f^it. was mAWaif a minute 
^Eefb>« lie was icmounUd') FeU\V W^v,q muOo,'^ 
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tear of hie antagonist before his eyee, that he walked 
off without flo much as civilly taking leave of the 
spectators, or saying any thing; to anypeison. This 
the cockers call roguing of it ; for it is generally 
thought that Pettit ran away full strong. The whole 
time of their fighting was twenty-five minutes ; and 
this morning the battle was given to Slack, who 
drew the first ten guineas out of the box. Thus 
ended this dreadful combat.' 

Every man, who has the honour of the British fist 
at heart, must look with adiuiialion on the bottom, 
the wind, the game, of this invincible champion 
Slack. How must they applaud his address in 
fighting strait : and with what detestation must they 
look upon his dastardly antagonist, who could so 
shamefully rogue it 1 Captain Godfrey, the sublime 
historian of these hardy heroes, would have ex- 
claimed on this occasion : — ' Hail, mighty Slack, 
thou pride of the butchers ; Let the shambles echo 
with thy praise, and let marrow-bones and cleavers 

Eroclaim thy glorious triumph. TVhat was that 
alf-bred bruiser Milo, who is celebrated by the 
ancients for knocking down an ox, to cut out thehide 
into thongs for his cestus 1 Every petty slaughter- 
man of Clare-market can perform greaterfeats : but 
thou with resistless arm hast not only knocked down 
oxen but made the sturdy race of barbers, cobblers, 
and watermen fall before thee.' 

I cannot but lament the cruelty of that law, which 

has shut up our amphitheatres : and I look upon the 

professors of the noble art of boxing, as a kind of 

disbanded army, for whom we have made no pro- j 

vision. The mechanic», who at the call of glory I 

_ left their mean occnpations, are now obligedto have I 

IL jecourse to them again ; and coachmen «.iv&\n.^^)«t% I 

H jesume the whip and the razor, inaVe«i&u^ ^gt^^v 

WMiokayea aad cross- bnttockji. l.V.a«>« ^^i^jifid 
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^tiint hasnrtenwou the whole bouse, who ia reduced, 
p. BeUisariiis, to spread his palm in begging for 
hall-penny. Some have been forced to exercise 
ieit art in knockingdown passengers ia dark alleys 
K'ftnd corners ; while others have learned to open tiietr 
liats and ply their lingers in picking packets. Buck- 
horse, whose knuckles had been used to indent many 
a bruise, now clenches them only to grasp a link; 
and BroughtoQ employs the muscles of his brawny 
arm in squeezing a lemon or drawing a cork. His 
amphitheatre itself is converted into a Methodist 
meeting-house ; and perhaps (as laymen there are 
admitted into the pupit) those very lists, which so 
lately dealt such hearty bangs upon the stage, are 
now with equal vehemence tbumping the chushion. 

The dexterous use of the iist is a truly British ex- 
ercise : and the sturdy English have been as much 
renowned for their boxing as their beef; both which 
are by no means suited to the watery stomachs 
and weak sinews of their enemies the French. To 
this nutriment and this art is owing that long estab- 
lished maxim, that one Englishman can beat three 
Frenchmen. A Frenoliman, who piddles on a. fri- 
casee o( frogs, can no more encounter with an £n- 
glishmuu, who feeds upon beef, than the frog in the 
(able could swell her little belly to the size ot an ox; 
and from hence we may conclude, on the principles 
of philosophy, that the elastic spring which darts 
tram the knuckles of an Englishman, falls into the 
heels of a Frenchman. One of my correspondents 
has already remonstrated against the degeneracy of 
the presenttimea in our shameful neglectof that sup- 
port of our national strength, old English roast beef. 
Jideed, we can never hope, that any of our modem 
beroes would attempt to fix a blow under the ribs, 
^heii tbey are alVald of 'p\un^\n5 a knife into a sir- 
^"'n : and I will venture to 'pf''\^^*'•'3■ '^^''^ '*^'" 
M^f limeB come, that »uloiua we uo maw \M<iu^ 
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upon the table, we shall not be able to produce one 
^gHsbman who can knock down an ox. 

Onr preseat race of spindle-shanked beaus had 
rather close with an orange wench at the play-house 
than engage in a bye-battle at Tottenham-Court. It 
is therefore no wonder that they should object to 
this manly practice, for which they are so ill fitted. 
How can we imagine, that they could stand against 
the buffets of a bruiser, when they might almost be 
patted down with the fan of a lady ? An attempt 
was once made by Broughton to bring this study in 
vogue, by establishing a school for boxing, in which 
he was himself to be the lecturer. lie invited the 
young gentlemen of the army, and all other men of 
spirit, to engage under his directions ; and promised 
to ann their feeble wrists with mufflers, so that no- 
thing might be apprehended by the softest head or 
tend erest skin. A few, indeed, were hardy enough 
to try a fall with him ; but most of our young fellows 
gave up the gauntlet for scented gloves ; and loath- 
ing the mutton fists of vulgar carmen and porters, 
they rather chose to hang tlieir hands in a sling, to 
make them white and delicate as a lady's. I cannot 
but regret, that this design was not generally encou- 
raged, as it might perhaps have abolished almost the 
only use that is at present made of the sword ; and 
men of honour, instead of tilting at each other, might 
have had satisfaction in a tight set-to behind Mon- 
tague-house. 

The amusement of boxing, I must confess, is more 
immediately calculated for the vulgar who can have 
no relish for the more refined pleasures of whist and 
the hazard table. Men of fashion have found out a 
more genteel employoieDt for their hands, in shuffling 
a pack of cards and shaking the dice: and, indeed, 
sjt will appear, upon a strict review, that most of our 
ishionable diversions are nothing else W\. ^v'&^viA. 
inches of ^ming. What \ad^ wo\A4 >j% iAft^ft J 
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boast a rout at her house, consistiDu; of threeor four 
hundred persons, if ihey were not to be drawn to- 
gether by the charniB of playing a rubber? aad the 
prohibition of our jubilee niasqueradeH h hardly to 
be regretted, as they wanted tlie most esseatial part 
of their entertainments, the £ O table. To this po- 
lite spirit of gaming, which has disused itself through 
all the fashionable world, is otving the vast eucou- 
ragenient that is given to the tnrf ; and borse-raices 
are esteemed only as they affoid occasion for makiug 
a bet. The same spirit likewise draws the knowing 
ones together in a cock-pit ; and cocks are rescued 
from the dunghill, and armed with gaffies, to furnish 
a new species of gaming. For this reason, ajaong 
others, I cannot but regret the loss of our elegant 
amusements in Oxford Road and Tottenham Court. 
A great part of the spectators used to be deeply in- 
terested in what was doing on the stage, and were as 
earnest to make an advantage of the issue of the bat 
tie, as the champions themselves to draw the largest 
»um from the box. The amphitheatre was at once a 
school for boxing and gaming. Many thousands have 
depended upon a match; the odds have often riaim 
at a black eye ; a large bet has been occasiooed by 
B. cross'buttock ; and while the house has resonndea 
with the lusty bangs of the combatants, it has at the 
same time echoed with the cries of live to one, six 

one, ten to one. 

The loss of this branch of gaming is a public cglft- 
nity: and J doubt not but the gentlemen at White's 
and all others whom it concerns, will use tiieir ut- 
most endeavours to restore it. The many plates 
given all over the kingdom have undoubtedly im- 
proved our breed of horses ; and if the diversion of 
boxing was to meet with e[|ual encouragement, we 
should certainly have a more stout and hardy race 
fif bruisers. It might perhaps become a fashion for 
featlemen, who were iond o^ V\ie a^xt, to keep 
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champions in training, put them iu sweats, diet them 
and breed up the human species with the same cR,i'e 
as they do eocks and horses. In course of time this 
brand) of ^ming, like all others, would doubtless 
be reduced to a science ; and Broughton, in imita- 
tion of that great genius Hoyle, mi'ght oblige the 
public with a Treatise on the Fist, and calculations 
for laying the odds at any match of boxing. 



1: 
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NeUf pueri, tun lanla oniniu aamiesciU beila. 

ye blutidB, encouQter nith each other. 
But each fine gentletniiti embrace liia brother. 

TO MR. TOWN. 



i 



You must have observed a paragraph in the news- 
papers dated from Dublin, which informs ua, ' the 
spirit of duelling is now become so common, that 
scarce a day passes without one or more being fought 
ID or near that metropolis.' I am very much alarmed 
lest this madness should cross the seas: to say the 
truth, I almost begin to think it necessary, that the 
frequent importation of IrishmeR into this kingdom 
should, for some time, be prohibited ; and an em- 
bargo laid on those ships, tfaat are freighted with 
contraband duellists. It is your duty, Mr. Town, 
Hi least to do all in your power to prevent the influ- 
ence, which the conduct of these heroic geiideman, 
who cannot suflfcr their swards to sleep quietly in 
their scabbards, may have on our young fellows : 1 
must therefore beg of you to put together a few 
thoughts on this occasion, and though the subject has 
been often treated before, 1 caunot but imagine that 
there is sufficient room left for you to iiX\ia.\;\aV6 ti\i'«.- 
It is Bsoal auiong the bishops, w\ven tJve^y fm& «*''^ 
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narticular rice prevail, to send orders to the cler^y- 
^«f their respective dioceaea to preach against it. In 
H&e manner it is your duty, as Censor General, to 
Mttack the reigning follies : and it is surely as easy 
BKh you to throw them into a new light, as it is for 
■^ clergy to preach different sermons on the same 
Kext. 

I, Vou will undoubtedly agree with me, that gaming 
Rb one of the principal causes of duels, and that many 
a young fellow has owed his death to cards and dice. 
As the gaming-houses are often tilled with rogues in 
lace, and sharpers in embroidery, an honest but rash 
adventurer often loses his temper with his money, 
and begins to suspect that the cards are packed, or 
the dice loaded : and then very wisely riska his life, 
because he finds it impossible to recover his cash. 
Upon this account I am never witness to deep play, 
but it raises very serious reflections in me. When I 
have seen a young nobleman offer a large stake, I 
have considered him as setting his life upon a card, 
or (like King Richard) ' laying it upon a cast, and 
standing the hazard of the die.' I have even ima- 
gined, that I heard bullets rattle in the dice-box, 
and that I saw challenges written upon every card 
on the table. 

The ladies also are frequently the cause of duels ; 
though it tuust be owned, in justice to the better 
part of the ses, that where one is fought on account 
of a modest woman, ten are occasioned by prosti- 
tutes. The stout knight-errants, who entertain a 
passion for the faithless Dulcineas of Drury-lane 
and Co vent- Garden, tiud frequent opportunities of 
manifesting their prowess. They not only encounter 
with bullies and bravoes, but sometimes meet witii 
other enamoratos as fond and as mad as themselves. 
I am personally acquainted with two gentlemen of 
this turn, who held out pistols at each other across 
a bed at one of these \ad1e9' Xoi^m^aioaivjuMd up 
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which should fire first. The pistol however luckily 
missed fire, aod gave them time to think better of it; 
so they very amicably shook hands, laid down their 
pistols, and went to bed to the lady together. These 
temales are not content, it seems, with the conquests 
commonly made by the fair, but often pass a more 
cruel sentence on their captives. Their lovers not 
only suffer those metaphorical deaths, which all their 
tribe must endure, but are often really killed in serious 
truth jand sober sadness. They are not only shot 
throug;h the heart by an accidental glance of the eyes, 
but often have a brace of balls lodged in their heads : 
and are not only ' stabbed through the liver (as Mer- 
cutio has it) by the blind bow-boy's butt-shaft,' but 
they may perhaps be engaged in a duel with a rival 
in which they are ruu through the body. 

A foreign Count was once challenged by one of 
these hot-headed gentlemen ; and I sliall conclude 
my letter by recommending his method to our modern 
duellists. The place of battle appointed was the 
Count's house ; and when the hirious challenger 
came in, breathing nothiugbut revenge, he was sur- 
prised to lind the Count sitting very composedly 
vrith a candle and a barrel at his side. ' This, sir,' 
said the Count, ' is a barrel of gunpowder ; and if 
you please, we will take our chance, who shall set 
nre to it, you or I.' The gentleman, amazed at so 
extraordinary a proposal, made no answer; upon 
which the Countlighted a match, and waving it over 
the mouth of the barrel, cried out, ■ Get out of the 
' I will set fire to the powder this i 



stant.' This abated our cbal 


enger's wrath so con- 1 


siderably, that the Count wa 


rid of him in a mo- 1 


ment, and he was glad to le 


ve the room without 1 


any satisfaction.- 1 shall e 


xpect something from 1 


^aroM on this subject, and am. 
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Hb Sir, you 


humble. '^(i^NV.aX., ■ 


^1 EPHRA.iM, W.klS.«.¥«.KC»- 1 
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I shall not refuse, in compliance with the request 
■df my correspondent, to give my animadversions on 
this subject ; but as I am not inclined to measure 
swords on this occasion with any of my predeces- 
sors or COD temporaries, I shall take a different course 
and appear in the cause as an advocate for duelling. 
The vices and follies of the fashionable world are so 
connected with each other, that they almost form a 
regular system ; and the practice of them all is ab 
Botutely necessary to complete the character of K 
B fine gentleman. A line gentleman (in the modem 
I flense of the word) is one that whores, games, and 
r wears a sword. Running after loose women is, in- 
deed, in some measure common to this exalted part 
of mankind with the vulgar : but to live in bagnios, 
to he kept in repair by Rock or Ward by the quar- 
ter, to be in a coutinual course of pill and electuary, 
and to make abusiness of fornication, is the peculiar 
privilege of a fine gentleman. Gaming is also an 
essential requisite to this character, and is indeed 
capable of itself to create a person a gentleman, who 
has no other pretensions to that title. The greatest 
_flconndrels, provided they were gamesters, have aV- 
ways been pernlitted to associate with people of 
fashion ; and perhaps they hold their title to the best 
company by the same tenure, that the knaves keep 
their rank among the Honours in a pack of cards. 
But the grand distinguishing mark of a fine gentle- 
man is the wearing a sworfl. Gentility displays it- 
self in a well fancied sword knot, and honour lies 
sheathed in the scabbard. All who bear arms have 
a claim to this character ; even our common solctiers 
(like the knights of old) arc dubbed Gentlemen on 
the shoulder ; with this only diiference, that, instead 
of the eword, the ceremony is performed by a brown 
I musket. 

Upon these and many other weighty considera- 
fous, I have resolved not to AiBtot^i ft\e tfam^yjit^ 
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of the polite world, by railing at thetr darling y 
A CcDsor may eDdeavour to Dew cock a hat, to 
raise the stays, or write down the ahort petticoat, at 
his pleasure. Persons ol' quality will vary fashions 
of themselves, but will always adhere steadily to 
their vices. I have besides received several tetters 
from surgeons and younger brothers, desiring me to 
promote as tar as lies in my power the modern way 
ol'lile, and especially the pracUce of duelling. The 
tbrmer open their case in the most pathetic terms, 
and assure me that if it was not for duels, and the 
amorous rencounters of fine gentlemen witii the other 
sex, their profession would scarce support them. As 
to the young gentlemen, they inveigh bitterly against 
the unequal distribution of property by the laws of 
Bnglaud, and offer me very considerable bribes, if 
1 will espouse the cause of duels and debauchery ; 
without which they scarce have any tolerable chance 
of coming in for the family estate. 

Swift somewhere observes, that these differences 
very rarely happen among men ot sense, and he does 
not see any great harm, if two worthless fellows send 
each other out of the world. 1 shall therefore hum- 
bly propose, the more effectually to keep up this 
spirit, that duels may be included in the Licence- 
Act among our other public diversions, with a re- 
straining clause, takiug away all power from the jus- 
tices to prohibit iJiese entertainments. I would also 
propose, tor the better accommodation of the public, 
dial scaffolds be erected behlud Montague- house, or 
in any other ci;nvenient place, as there are now at 
Tyburn ; and that whenever any two gentleman quar- 
rel, tliey shall insert their challenges in the daily pa- 
pers, alter the following manner, in imitation of the 
lat« champions at Broughton's Amphitheatre. 

I, John Mac-Duel, having been affronted by 
':hard Flash, hereby challenge \uia Vn vaeeX. t&a 
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behind Montague- bouse on the day of 

to go tlirough all the exercise of the small aword; 
to advance, retire, parry, and thrust in carte, tierce, 
and segoon, and to take ray life, or lose hia 

John Mac-Dukl. 

I, Richard Flash, who have spitted many such 
dastardly fellows on my sword like larks, promise 
to meet John MaC'Duel, and doubt not, by running 
bim through the body, to give him geutlcman-like 
satisfaction. 

Richard Flash. 

By this scheme the public would have an oppor- 
tunity of being present at these fashionable amuse- 
ment, and might revive that lost species of gaming 
(so much lamented in our last paper) by laying beta 
on the issue of the combat. 

It should also be provided, that if either or both 
are killed, the body or bodies be delivered to the 
surgeons to be anatomized, and placed in their hall; 
unless the younger brother or next heir shall give 
them an equivalent. 

It should also be provided by the above-mentioned 
act, that no person be qualified to light a duel, who 
is not worth £600 per ann. For as it is unsports- 
man-like to admit duQghill cocks into tlie pit, so it 
would render this inestimable privilege less valuable, 
if every mean wretchhadaright of being run through 
the body, who could do the public no service by hia 
death. ■ 

T. 
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EmuKcta MBri) Moh. 

A plain blont lellow, nho, like acenUd beaus, 
WiLh viJe pnlvilia ne'er begrim'd hu nose. 

TO MH. TOWN. 



IHNow riot whetlier you yourself are addicteil to 
fijtby practice, wtiich is frequent amoDg all ranks 
of people, though detestable evea among the lowest- 
The practice I mean is tliat of snulf-taking : which 
1 cannot help regarding ai a national plague, tbat, 
like another epidemical distemper, faas taken hold of 
our noses. You authors may perhaps claim it aR 
a privilege, since snulF is supposed by you to whet 
the iuventioD, and every one is tuit possessed of 
Bayes's admirable receipt, the ' spirit of brains :' 

but give me leave to tell you, that snuff should 

no more be administered in public, than Major's me- 
dicinal composition at four-pence a pinch, or any 
otber dose of physic. I know not why people should 
be allowed to annoy their friends and acquaintance 
by smearing their noses with a, dirty powder, any 
mure than in using an eye-water, or rubbing their 
^Heeth with a dentri^ce. 

^|K If a stranger to this nasty custom was to observe 
^Bbuist every one ' drawing out his pouncet box, and 
■«ver and anon giving it to his nose, he would be led 
to conclude, that we were no better than a nation of 
Hottentots ; and that every one was obUged to ciam 
his nostrils with a quantity of scented dirt to fence 
them from the disagreeable etHuvia of the rest of thi 
company. Indeed, it might not be absurd in such i 
stranger to imagine, that the person he conversed 
with took snuff, fur the same reason that another 
iright press his nostrils together between his fing< 
Md thumb, to exclude an ill smell. 
iSt is customary among those poUla ipett'gXe, &» 
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Dutch, to cany with them every where their short 
dingy pipes, and smoke and spit about a room evea 
ID the presence of ladies. This piece of good breed- 
ing, however ridiculous it may seem, is surely not 
more oSensive to good manners than the practice of 
snuff-taking;. A very Dutchman would think it odd, 
that a people who preteud to politeness, should be 
continually snuffing up a parcel of tobacco dust; 
nor can I help laughing, when I see a man every 
minute stealing out a dirty muckender, then sneaking 
it in again, as much ashamed of his pocket companion 
as he would be to carry a dishclout about him. 

It is, indeed, impossible to go into any large com- 
pany without being disturbed by this abomiaable 
practice. The church and the playhouse continually 
echo with this music of the nose, and in every comer 
you may hear them in concert snuffling, sneezing, 
hawking, and grunting, like a drove of hogs. The 
most pathetic speech in a tragedy has been interrupt- 
ed by the blowing of noses in the front and side 
hoses ; and 1 have known a whole congregation sud- 
denly raised from their knees in the middle of a 
Srayer by the violent coughing of an old lady, who 
as been almost choked by a pinch of snuff in giv- 
ing vent to an ejaculation. A celebrated actor has 
spoiled his voice by this absurd treatment of his 
nose, which has made his articulation as dull and 
drowsy as the hum of a bagpipe ; and the parson of 
our parish is often forced to break off in the middle 
of a period, to snort behind his white handkerchief. 
Is it not a wonder, Mr. Town, that snuA', which is 
certainly an enemy to dress, should yet gain admit- 
tance among those who have no other merit than 
their clothes ? I am not to be told, that your men 
of fashion take snuff only to display a white hand, 
perhaps, or the brilliaucy of a diamond ring : and I 
\sw conHdent, that numbers would never have deiiled 
bemsehes with the use ot anuK, \vbA"i!oc^ ^loV^aeen 
iaced by the cfaarmB oE a taBViouAAs ^'fc. 
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man of taste takes bis Stragburg veritable tabac from 
a right Paris paper bos ; and the pretty fellow uses 
an enamelled box lined in the inside with polished 
metal, that by often opening it, be may have the op- 
portunity of stealing a glance at his own sweet per- 
son, reflected in the lid of it. 

Though I ahhor snuff-taking myself, and would 
as soon he smothered in a cloud raised by smoking 
tobacco, as I would willingly suffer the least atom 
of it to tickle my nose, yet I am exposed to many 
disgusting inconTeniencies from the use of it by 
otheis. Sometimes 1 am choked by drawing in with 
my breath some of the finest particles together with 
the air ; and I am frequently set a sneezing by the 
odorous eflluvia arising from the boxes that siuromid 
me. But it is not only my sense of smelling that is 
offended : you will stare when 1 tell you, that I am 
forced to taste, and even to eat and drink this abo- 
minable snuff. If I drink tea with a certain lady, I 
generally perceive what escapes from her fingers 
swimming at the top of my cup ; but it is always at- 
trihuted to the foulness of the milk or dross of the 
sugar. I never dine at a particular friend's house, 
but 1 am sure to have as much rappee as pepper with 
my turnips ; nor can I drink my table-beer out of 
the same mug with him, for fear of coughing from 
his snuff, if not the liquor going the wrung way. 
tiuch eternal snuff-takers as my friend, should. I 
think, at meal times, have a screen flapping down 
over the nose and mouth, under which they might 
convey their food, as you may have seen at the mas- 
querade : or at least they should be separated from 
the rest of the company, and placed by themselves 
at the side-table, like the chddren. 

This practice of snu ff- taking, however inexcusable 
in the men, is still more abominable in the other sex. 
Neatness and cleanliness ought U» \ae si'wa.'j* «i>i'a-- 
vated among the women ; but how tan mvj ^e'0»&s 
afipgaj tolerably clean, who so mduatnottsVl 
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herself with snuff? I have with pain observed the 
sonw-white surface of a handkerchief or apron sul- 
lied with the sc&tteriugs from the snuff-box; and 
whenever I see a lady thus besmeared with Scotch 
iir Havauiiah, 1 consider her as do cleanlier th&n 
thekitcheu wench Bcouringher brasses, and begrimed 
with brick-dust and fuller's earth. Housewifely ac- 
complishments are at present seldom required in a 
well-bred woman : or else I should little expect to 
find a wife in the least notable, who keeps up such 
B constant correspondence between her lingers and 
nose ; nor, indeed, would any one think her hands 
at all fit to b^ employed in making a pudding. 

It should be remembered by the younger part of 
your fair readers, Mr. Town, that snuff is an im- 
placable enemy to the complexion, which in time ia 
sure to take a tinge from it : they should therefore 
be as cautious of acquiring a sallow hue from this 
bane of a fair skiu, as of being tanned or freckled 
by exposing their delicato faces to the scorching 
rays ot the suu. Besides, as the nose has been al- 
ways reckoned a principal ornament of the face, 
they should be as careful to preserve the beauty of 
it as of any other feature, and not suffer it to be un- 
dermined or bloated by so pernicious an application 
as Bttuff-taking. For my own part, 1 should as soon 
adnure a celebrated toast with no nose at all, as to 
see it prostituted to so vile a purpose. They should 
also consider, that the nose is situated very near 
the lips : and what rehsh can a lover tind in the 
honey of the latter, if at the same time he is obliged 
to come into close contact with the dirt and rubbish 
of the former? Kather than snuff-taking should 
prevail among the ladies, I could wish it were the 
fashion for them to wear rings in their noses, like the 
savage nations ; nay. I would even carry it still far- 
thet, and oblige those pretty females, who could be 
sliJJ slaves to snuff, to have t\vtw auaVtiXa \K«ed 
*^rouffit as well as their eaia, wiAWaWaAol^l*^ 
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; cannot otherwise accouitt for this faahioa 
amoDg the women, so uDoatural to their sex, than 
that they want employment for their bands. It was 
formerly no disgrace for a young lady to be seen in 
the best company busied with her work : but a girl 
now-a-daya would as soon be surprised in twirling 
a spinning- wheel, as in handling a thread paper. 
The fan or tlie anuff-bos are now the only imple- 
ments they dare to use in public : yet surely it would 
be much more becoming to have the fore-finger 
pricked and scarified with the point of a neecQe, 
than to see it embrowned with squeezing together lij 
filthy pinch of snujf. ^^ 

T. I am. Sir, your humble servant, &c J 
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At Ik sub nrbt poiiide»/aiiieii nundatu. 
El turreab aitS prospicis airai laurui; 
Pittamqae portai ofiatiii ad Villatn. 
Obu, era, puilot, poma, taiesm, miultiin 
Aw Ave Domrt debit, an domui lojKge J 
A litlle country boi you boHst, 
So neat, 'tis coTcr'd all with dust; 
And nought about it to be seen, 
Etoppi tt nettle-bed, that's Rreen : 
Your VUla ! rural but the name in. 
So desert, it would breed a famine. 
Hitlier, on Sundays, you repair. 
While beaps of viands load the cbair. 
With poultry bought from LeadenhaU, 
And cabbage fiom the huiter's stall. 
Tis not the country, you must own ; 
'TIS only London out of town. 



Sir, 



TO MR. TOWN. 



I REMEMBER to have seen a I 
giving an account of a citizen 



tie French n<«*V, 
1 ¥a.t\s.m«N!l™.¥,'w^ 
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excursion into llie couutry. He imagines himseU' 
about to undertake a long voyage to some strange 
region, where the natives were ae diife rent from tnc 
inuabitanta uf his own city, as the most distant na- 
tions. He accordingly takes boat, and is landed at 
a village about a league from the capital. When he 
is set on shore, he is amazed to find the people talk 
the same language, wear the same dress, and use 
the same customs with himself. He, who had spent 
all his life within the sight of Pont-Neuf, looked 
upon every one who lived out of Paris as a foreigner; 
and though the utmost esteot of his travels was not 
three miles, be was as much surprised, as he would 
have been to meet with a colony of Frenchmen oa 
the Terra Incognita. 

Most of our late novels are, witii some little varia- 
tion of circumstances, borrowed from the French : 
but if we should eudeavour to adapt the novel I 
have been speaking of to a citizen of London, the 
humour of the whole piece would evaporate, and the 
fiction become unnatural and improbable. A Lon- 
don tradesman is as well acquainted with Turnham- 
Green or Kentish-Town, as FleeUstreet or Cheap- 
side, and talks as familiarly of Richmond or Hamp- 
ton-Court, as of the 'Change or the Custom-house. 
In your late paper, on tlie amusements of Sunday, 
you have set forth in what manner our citizens pass 
that day, which most of them devote to the countiy : 
but I wish you had been more particular in your de- 
scriptions of those elegant rural mansions, which at 
once show the opulence and the taste of our princi- 
pal merchants, mechanics, and artificers. 

In these dusty retreats, where the want of London 
smoke is supplied by the smoke uf Virginia tobacco, 
our chief citizens are accustomed to pass the end 
and the beginning of every week. Their boxes (as 
tfiey are modestly called) are generally built in a 
'ow, to resemble as much as ^aaible lie streets in 
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London. Those edifices which stttnd Biiig;io, and at 
a distance from the road, have always s summer- 
faouse at the end of a Bmall garden ; which being 
erected upon a wall adjoining to the highway, com- 
mands a view of every carriage, and gives the owner 
an opportunity of displaying his best wig to every 
one that passes by. A little artificial fountain, spout- 
ing water sometimes to the amazing height of four 
feet, and in which frogs supply the want of fishes, is 
one of the most exquisite ornaments in these gardens. 
There are besides (if the spot of ground allows suffi- 
cient space for them) very curious statues of Harle- 
quin, Scaramouch, Pierrot, and Columbine, which 
serve to remind their wives and daughters of what 
they have seen at tlio play-house, 

i went last Sunday, in compliance with a most 
pressing invitation from a friend, to spend the whole 
day with him at one of these little seatM, which he 
had fitted np for his retirement once n week from 
business. It is pleasantly situated about three miles 
from London, ou the side of a public road, from 
which it is separated by a dry ditch, over which is a 
little bridge, consisting of two narrow planks, leading 
to the house. The hedge on the otiier side the road 
cuts off all prospect whatsoever, except from the 
garrets, from whence indeed you have a beautiful 
visia of two men hanging in chains on Kennington 
common, with a distant view of St. Paul's cupola 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke. I set out on ray 
visit betimes in the morning, accompanied by my 
friend's book-keeper, who was my guide, and carried 

3r with him the London Evening Post, his 



hoop, and a dozen of pipos, which they are afraid to 
trust in the chair. When i came to the end of my 
walk, I found my friend sitting at tlie door, in a 
black velvet cap, smoking his morning pipe. R« 
welcomed me into the countrj ; a.n4 mVct \iw»\tv% 
made me observe the turupike on m^ Vetv ^■■^^ ** J 
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Golden Wheatshoaf on my right, he conducted me 
into his house, wliere I was received by his lady, 
who made a thousand apologies for being catched 
in such a dishabille. 

The hall (for so I was taught to call it) had its 
white wall almost hid by a curious collection of prints 
and paintings. On one side was a large map of 
London, a plan and elevation of the Mansion- House, 
with several lesser views of the public buildings and 
halls ; on the other was the Death of the Stag, by 
the happy pencil of Mr. Henry Overton, finely co- 
loured : close by the parlour-door, there hung a pair 
of stag's horns, over which there was laid across a 
red rocceio and an amber-headed cane. When I 
had declared all this to be mighty pretty, I was 
shown into the parlour, and was presently asked, 
who that was over the chimney-piece. I pronounced 
it to be a very striking likeness of my friend, who 
was drawn bolt upright In a full-bottomed perriwig, 
a laced cravat, with the fringed ends appearing 
through a button-hole, a black livery-gown, a snuff- 
coloured velvet coat with gold buttons, a red velvet 
waistcoat trimmed with gold, one hand stuck in the 
bosom of his shirt, and the other holding out a letter, 
with the superscription — To Mr. , Common- 
Councilman of Farringdon Ward Without. My eyes 
were then directed to another figure in a scarlet gown, 
who, I was informed, was my friend's wife's great 
great uncle, and had been sheriff, and knighted in 
tiie reign of King James the First. Madam herself 
filled up a pannel on the opposite side, in the habit 
of a shepherdess, smelling to a nosegay, and stroking 
a ram with gilt horns. 

I was then invited by my friend to see what he 
was pleased to call his garden, which was nothing 
more than a yard ahout thirty feel in lengtii, and 
contained about a dozen Little ^dts, rajiged on each 
side, with lilies and coxconiha, 5\i\i^otteiiVj M>me 
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\ old laths painted green, with bowls of tobacco-pipes 
■■Ml their tops. At the end of this g;arden, be made 
■jBie take notice of a little square building surrounded 
Jwitii (illeroy, which, he told me, an alderman of great 
Etaate bad turned into a temple, by erecting some 
EbatlleRieDts and spires of painted wood on the front 
■ of it; but concluded with an bint, that I might re - 
E ^re to it upon occasion. 

E. After dinner, when ray friend had finished his pipe, 
^%e proposed taking a Walk, that we might enjoy a 
Hittle of the country : so 1 was obliged to trudge along 
Hthe foot-path by the road-side, while my friend went 

Ciffing and blowing, with bis hat in his hand, and 
a wig half off his head. At last, I told him it was 
time for me to return home, when he insisted on go- 
ing with me as far as the half-way house to drink a 
decanter of stingo before we parted. We here fell 
into company with a brother liveryman of the same 
ward, and 1 left them both together in a high dispute 
about Canning ; but not before my friend had made 
me promise to repeat my visit to his country house 
the next Sunday. 

As the riches of a country are visible in the number 
of its inhabitants and the elegance of their dwellings, 
we may venture to say, that the present state of 
England is very flourishing and prosperous j and if 
the taste for building increases with our opulence, 
for the next century, we shall be able to boast of 
finer country seats belonging to our shopkeepers, 
artificers, and other plebeians, than the most pom- 
pons descriptions of Italy or Greece have ever re- 
corded. We read, it is true, of country seate be- 
longing to Pliny, Hortensius, LucuUus, and other 
Romans. They were patricians of great rank and 
fortune ; there can, therefore, be no doubt of the ex- 
lellence of their villas. But who has ever read of 
I Chinese bridge belonging to iia Auivc \»&«f«- 
jiiandler or a Itoman pastry -cooV.! ox covAii. ^-t'-'S '^l 
kTOX. 1. - — ' 
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their shoemakers or tailors boast a villa With its tin 
cascades, paper statues, and Gothic rcof-houses ! 
TTpoD the above principles, we may expect that 
posterity will perhaps see a cheesemonger's Apiariuia 
at Brentford, a poulterer's TherJotrophium at Chis- 
wick, and an Ornithon id a fishmong«r's garden at 
Putney. 

a patriot and an Bnglishman, I cannot but wish 
tbat each successiye century should increase the opu- 
lence of Great Britain : but I should be sorry that 

I this abundance of wealth should induce our good 
citizeiis to turn their thoughts too much upon the 
Country. At present, we are deprived of our moat 
emiueat tradBsmen two days out of six. It is true, 
the shopkeeper and the travelling part of his &mily, 
consisting generally of himself, bis wife, and his two 
' ' !st daughters, are seldom sufficiently equipped to 
i leave of London, till about three o'clock on 
Saturday in the afternoon ; but the whole morning of 
that day is consumed in papering up cold chickens, 
bottling brandy punch, sorting clean shifts, and night- 
caps for the children, pinning baskets, and cording 
trunks ; as again is the whole afternoon of the Mon- 
day following, in unpinning, uncording, locking up 
foul linen, and replacing empty bottles in the cellar. 
I am afraid, therefore, if the villas of our future 
tradesmen should become so very elegant, that the 
shopkeepers will scarce ever he visible behind their 

I counters above once id a month. YoUrs, SiC. 

So. 34. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER. 19, 17J>4. 
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Reprektajfre coner, 

Qua gradi ^sojnfg, -((ide dnctni Ruaciia egil, Hon. 

Whene'er he bellows, who but amiies at Quin, 
And laugha when Oarriuk gkips like Hirlequia ? 

125*8 French have distinguished the artificci^ made 
T*e of on the stage to deceive iW B.\i4\w\ce, b'^ the 
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espression of jeu de theatre, which we may traaalate 
' the juggle of the theatre.' Wheu these little arts 
ate exercised merely to assist nature, and set her off 
to the best advantage, noue can be so critically nice 
as to abject tu them ; but when tragedy by these 
means ia lifted into rant, and comedy distorted into 
buAbonery, though tiie deceit may succeed with the 
multitude, men of sense wdl always be offended at it. 
This conduct, whether of the poet or the player, re- 
sembles in some sort the poor contrivance of the an- 
cients, who mounted their heroes upon stilts, and 
expressed the manners of their characters by the gro- 
tesque figures of their masks. 

As the playhouses are now opened, I cannot better 
introduce the remarks which I may sometimes take 
occasion to make on the theatrical world, than by 
throwing together a few retlections on this 'juggle 
of the theatre;' which, at preseut, I shall consider 
chiefly as it relates to the actors. And I hope to 
merit the thanks of those gentlemen who, while they 
are solicitous to acquire new beauties, should at the 
same time endeavour to unlearn their faults aud im- 
perfections. 

Weareindebted to the present times for a judicious 
reformation of the stage in paint of acting ; and (by- 
tbe-byc) I could wish, that the same good conse- 
quences had beeu produced with respect to our poets. 
If a perfect tragedy may be considered as the most 
difBcult production of human wit, the same thing 
must hold in proportion with respect to an exact re- 
presentation of it : for if it is necessary for the writer 
to work up his imagination to such a pitch as to fancy 
himself in the circumstances of the character he 
draws, what less must the actor do, who must look 
as the person represented would look, speak as he 
would speak, and be in every point the very man ? 
The generation uf players that immediat;c,l^ '^tece^^^ 
the present, prided themselves oa wUaVOi^e'S o^JisA. 
U2 
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fine spealting ; the emotions of the bouI were dis- 
regarded for a distinct delivery ; and witli them, as 
Mr. Johnson has ohBCired of some tragic writers, 
■ DeclamaCiona toar'iJ, while passion slept. 

And, indeed, to this unioteresting taate for acting we 
may partly attiibute that enervate way of writing so 
much in vogue among the Frenchified play-wrigfats 
of those times ; since nothing could be so well suited 

r to the mouths of those actors, as golden lines, round 

Ljperioda, florid descriptions, and a dispassionate am- 

B plificfttitin of sentiment. 

F The false majesty, with which our mimic heroes of 
the stage had been used to express themselves, was 
for a long time as distinguished a mark of tragedy, 
as the plumed hat and full-bottomed perriwig ; and 
we may remember, for example, when every line in 
Othello (a character remarkable for variety of pas- 
sions) was drawn out in the same pompous manner, 
Sut as I mean to promote the art, rather than re- 

firove the artists, I shall dwell on this no longer: 
or methinks I hear a veteran performer calling out 
I to me in the voice of honest Jack Falstaif, ' No more 
i of that, if thon lovest me, Hal.' 

It is sufficient to remark that, as the dignity of the 
buskiu would be degraded by talking in a strain too 
low and familiar, the manner of elocution in a tra- 
gedy should not, on the other hand, be more remote 
from our natural way of expressing ourselves, than 
blank verse (which is the ouly proper measure for 
tragedy) is from prose. Our present set of actors 
have, in general, discarded the dead insipid pomp 
applauded in their predecessors, and have wisely 
endeavoured to join with the poet in exciting pity 
and terror. But as many writers have mistaken rant 
fur passion, and fustian for sublime, so our players 
have perhaps too much given into unnatural startinga, 
roarings, and whinings. Tot fli\s tea.«m our lata 
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wHlers (to accommodate their pieces to the present 
taste) tmying placed their chief padios ia exclama- 
tions and broxen sentences, have endeavoured to 
alarm us with Ahs and Ohs, and pierce our sonis 
-with interjections. Upon the whole, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that the stage is considerably improved 
in the art of speaking. £very passion is now dis- 
tinguished by its proper tone ot voice : I shall there- 
fore only add, that when I hear a player laboriously 
placing an unnatural stress upon particular words, 
and panting with emphasis, J cannot help comparing 
him to the paviour, who at every thump of his ram- 
mer cries Aem. 

1 have observed, that the tragedians of the last age 
studied line speaking; in consequence of which, all 
their action consisted in little more than strutting 
with one leg before the other, an4 wayiug one or buth 
arms in a continual see-saw. Our preseiit actors 
have perhaps run into a contrary extreme : their ges- 
tures sometimes resemble those atHicted with St. 
Vitus's Dance; their whole frame appears to be 
convulsed : and I have seen a player in the last act 
so miserably distressed, that a deaf spectator would 
be apt to imagine he was complaining of the cbolic 
or the tooth-ach. This has also given rise to that 
unnatural custom of throwmg the body into various 
strange attitudes. There is not a passion uecessary 
to be expressed, but has produced dispositions of 
the limbs not to be found in any of the paintings or 
sculptures of the best masters. A graceful gesture 
and easy deportment is, indeed, worthy the care of 
every performer : but when I observe him writhing 
his body into more unnatural contortions than a tum- 
bler at Sadler's Wells, 1 cannot help being disgusted 
to see him ' imitate humanity so abominably.' Our 
pantomime authors have already beguo to reduce our 
comedies into grotesque scenes; emtiv^ ttv\«\»,«U£Vu 
attitude should continue to Vie ^^^W, \ viqvW^i 

I 5^ 3 
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commend it to those iDgenious gentlemeo, to adapt 
our beat tragedies fo the same use, and entertain its 
with the like jealousy of Othello io dumb show, or 
the tricks of Harlequin Hamlet. 

Before I dismiss this article, it may be expected 
that 1 should say something concerning the behaviour 
proper for our ladies. We must allow them on all 
occasions to roll the eye, stretch up the neck, heave 
the chest, and with a thousand little tricks set off 
tfaeir person, if not their part, to the most advantage. 
The pomp ofthe old stage has not yet been altogether 
reformed, either with respect to our heroines or our 
heroes. A weeping princess (though, perhaps, she is 
hurried on the stage with grief and despair) cannot 
decently make the entrance without being led in 
between two mourning damsels in black ; and an 
heroine must always be accompanied by one or more 
pages, to smooth her train when ruffled by passion. 
The hero now seldom sweats beneath the weight of 
a nodding plume of swan feattiers, or has his face 
half hid with an enormous bush of white horse-hair : 
1 could also wish (if possible) that the manager was 
saved the unnecessary expense of three yards of 
velvet for the trains of his Amazons ; and that the 
chambermaids (as well as the militia of the theatres) 
were dismissed, and the pages, together with the 
dirty lords in waiting, blotted out of the mute Dra- 
matis Person EC, ; 
The mention of these particulars naturally reminds '. 
me, how far the juggle of the theatre is concerned | 
in the affair of diess. Many will agree with rae, I 
that almost the only distress of the last act in the Fair ) 
Penitent arises from the pitiful appearance of Calista i 
in weeds, with every thing bung in black baize i 
about her; and the players are afraid we should lose \ 
2 sight of Hamlet's pretended madness, if the black j 
n«tocking, discovering a white one underneath, was ' 
%ot rolled half way down ihe \e%, X. ^o^tvsA:^ ia . 
M jgabfloiuteiy necessary toWaeyn'eVitttftenMA.&fe. | 




ception ; and a performer properly habited, who by 
his whole deportment enters deeply into the circum- 
stances of the character be represents, makes us for 
a while fancy every thing before us real ; but when 
by Borae ill-judged piece of art, he departs from the 
simplicity of imitation, and ' oversteps the modesty 
■* of nature,' he calls na back to the theatre, and ex- 
cites passions very different from those he aims at. 

I cannot better illuati:ate what has been said on 
this last subject, than by giving instftnces of two ar- 
tifices of this kind; one of which is employed (as I 
conceive) to raise pity, and the other terror. 

When the Romeo of Drury-Lane comes to die at 
Juliet's monument, we are surprised to see him enter 
in a suit of black. This, I suppose, is intended as 
a stroke of the pathetic ; but, not to dwell on the 
poverty of the artifice, it is in this place a manifest 
violation of the poet's meaning. Romeo is supposed 
to come post from Mantua — ' Get me post horses, I 
will hence to-night' — so that if our Roscius must be 
so very exact in dressing the character, he should 
appear at the tomb in a riding frock and boots. But 
a mourning coat will excite pity, ' and let the devil 
wear black,' (says our Han det- Romeo,) ' for I'll 
have a suit of sable's.' — The same player, after 
having acted tliat noble scene in the second act of 
Macbetti, in so fine a manner, that one would al- 
most imagine both the poet and the player must have 
been murderers to represent one so well, goes out 
tu execute the supposed murder. After a short space 
he returns as from the fact ; but though the expres- 
sion in his face is still remarkably excellent, one 
cannot but smile to observe, that he has been em- 
ploying himself behind the scenes in putting his wig 
awry, and untying one of the ties tu it. This doubt- 
leas is designed to raise terror; but to every dis- 
cerning spectator it must appear moat aVisixiiVj *^^^- 
culoua : lor who can forbear l&uglun)g, 'wU'^^ft ^^^?L- 
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that the player would have us imagiue, that thp same 
deed, which has thrown all that horror and coafueion 

, into his couuteiiaace, baa also untwisted one of the 

I toils of his perriwig ? 

° 35. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1154. 

FBi-iiiirfi calicea qucia. noiifecere diserliini/ Hoa. 

Thu fool sacks wisdaiii.aa ho porter sups, 
And coblers grow Sue speakera in thi^ir cups. 

i I am willing to do every thing in my power to 
^celebrate so illustrious a body as the Robin Hood 
iety, 1 have taken the first opportunity of laying 
I the following letter before the public. 

TO MB. TOWN. 

Sir, 
That part of your last paper, in which you con- 
sidered the art of speaking as far as it regards thea- 
trical performances, gives me reason to hope, that 
you will not overlook the merits of the Robin Hood 
Society, where that art is practised in it's greatest 
perfection. You will do well to recommend it to 
the gentlemen of the theatre to attend those weekly 
meetings for their improvement as soon as possible: 
and I dare say you will join with me in giving the 
same advice to the younger part of onr clergy tod 
our lawyers, as well as our members of parliament. 
The stage, the pulpit, the bar, and the senate-house 
cannot furnish us with such glorious examples of the 
power of oratory, as are to be met with in this so- 
ciety; where the most important questions in every 
branch of knowledge are discussed, and where the 
disputants are alt of them equally versed in re|.igiou 
law, politics, and the drama. 

The institution of this school of eloquence far ex- 
ceeds any thing that the ancventacoiAiXroaaV.liieni 
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sect, that waa known among the Greciaos and Ro- 
mans, has its votaries here also, I have seen a 
tailor a. Stoic, a shoemaker a Platonist, and a cook 
an Epicurean. They affect to entertain a profound 
veneration for Socrales, often preferring him to any 
nf the apostles : though instead of declaring with 
this wise philosopher, that they know nothing, the 
members of the Robin Hood Society profess to know 
every thing. 

For my own part, I confess myself ao charmed 
with their proceedings, that I constantly attend 
them : and when I see all their members assembled 
with each hia pewter mug before him, I cannot help 
preferring this social meeting to any ancient sympo- 
sium whatever : and when 1 further observe them 
first take a swig, and then speak with such amazing 
force of argument, I am apt to conclude that truth, 
instead of being hid in a well, as was said by an old 
philosopher, must lie at the bottom of a tankard of 
porter. 

Tliere is no grace or excellence in oratory, but ii 
displayed in the Robin Hood Society to the greatest 
advantage. Demosthenes being asked what was the 
first quality in an orator, replied — action ; what the 
second, —action ; what the third — action. Upon 
this principle one of the members, for whom T have 
a vast respect, is the greatest orator that ever lived. 
He never troubles himself about the order or sub' 
stance of what he delivers, but waves hia hand, tosses 
his head, abounds in several new and beautiful ges- 
tures, and from the beginning of his speech to the 
end of it, takes no care but to set it off with action. 
Tully tells us, that it is the business of an orator ' to 
prove, delight, and convince.' Proof and conviction 
our Society is always sure to give us : for else how 
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should have learned from these dis(uiUvt\oa<K| ^JuOl. 
there is no God, that the souVisHiot\aX,ft^«i.t*)j^ 
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In ajest, and many other truths, which they would 
otherwise nevftr have discovered. Tlie oature of iheir 
questions is also for the most part so eDtertAtning, 
that the disputes about them caonot fail of giviog de- 
light : and there is a peculiarity in the oratory of the 
place, wliich greatly conduces to that end. The 
speakers do not always think themselves obliged to 
drive in the dull direct road to the point, hut Indulge 
themselves id a larger scope, that allows room fqr 
Qovelty and entertainment. W^en the question has 
been concerning the veracity of the Bible, I if&ve 
luiowD a gentleman get up, and beginning with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, give the audience an abstract 
of as many reigns, as his five minutes would allow 
him to dispatch. I lately reiflomber the question to 
have been, ' Whether abridge from Black Friars to 
Southwark would be of public benefit ;' when a fa- 
cetious gentleman employed himself iu demonstrating 
the great utility of the bridge of the nose and the 
bridge of a fiddle. In a word, our orators are at 
once serious and comical ; and they make grav)^ 
and mirth almost constantly attend each other, like 
their own Robin Hood and Little John. The solidity 
and at the same time the smartaess of their speecljes, 
are equally remarkable. They pun with a grave face, 
and make quibbles and conundrums with the air of a 
philosopher. The writings of different authors have 
been compared to wines; but the orations delivered 
here can be resembled to nothing so properly as tbe 
liquors of the Society ; for while they are at once so 
weighty and so sharp, they seem to bo an equal 
mixture of porter and lemonade. 

It would be endless to enumerate the advantages 
resulting from this society : the wonderful improve- 
ment it has already made in our mechanics is very 
evident : it calls od'our tradesman from the practice 
'li'honesty io their common dealings, and sets them 
'/ion iDijairies concerning lighl andwion^, and the 
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■oral fitness of things. The Spectator has toM ua 
' of the rhetoric of a toyman : but you, Mr. Town, 
might acquaint posterity of the eloquence of bakers, 
barbers, carpenters, and blacksmiths : you m3.y every 
(lay hear discourses on religion from the shopboard, 
and researches into philosophy from behind the coun- 
ter. When you took notice of the want of learning 
in our people of quality, you ought in justice to have 
acknowledged the amazing erudition of our trades- 
men. The plebians of Rome were mere brutes to 
our cotninon people ; and I am of opinion, that the 
public room under that in which this weekly meeting 
is held, instead of being furnished with the busts uf 
our English poets, should be adorned with tlie heads 
of the learned shoemakers, tallow-chandlers, bakers, 
&c. thftt constitute this excellent society. 

We may venture to say, that the Royal Society 
and the Robin Hood are the tvro greatest ornaments 
of this nation : and as the former now and then gives 
us an account of their transactions, it were to he 
wished, that the fellows of the latter would also from 
time to time oblige us with an history of their pro- 
ceedings. We should then see by what means so 
many proselytes have been made from bigotry and 
superstition ; by what degrees a young disputant from 
a raw Christian ripens into a Deist, from a. Deist into 
a Freethinker, and from a Freethinker, (by a very 
short step) into an Atheist. We should also know 
the etfect, that the disputations at this weekly meet- 
ing have upon our lives and couTersations : and from 
thence judge how much a design of this nature de- 
serves public encouragement. I have here flun^ 
together a short account of some of the former mem- 
bers, and upon a review of it cannot but lament, that 
it seems to be the peculiar fate of great orators, such 
as Demosthenes and Tully for example, to come to 
an unhappy end. 

Mar Prig, a Merchant's Clerk, -ww cwi.'^^iftKft. 
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from Christianity by the arguments which were 
brought agninst Revelation. 

Aaron Ben Saddai was conyerted from the Jewiah 
faith by the arguments brought against Moses and 
the Patriarchs. 

Will Positive was a strong Fatalist, and at the 
same time a vehement advocate for man's free-will. 
Atlasthegavea proof of his free agency by shooting 
himself through the head. 

Jack Wildfire was convinced of the ianocence of 
fornication, used to declaim against the absurd institu- 
tion of matrimony, and at twenty-six died a bachelor 
in the Lock Hospital. 

Solomon Square stood up for the religion of na- 
ture, and the immutable rule of right and wrong, in 
preference to the laws of the community. However, 
he was unfortunately detected in an attempt to carry 
off a silver tankard from the bar of the house, and 
was sent to propagate morality in foreign parts. 

Bob Boot^ was a strict Hobbian, and maintained, 
that men were in a natural state of war with each 
other. He at last died a martyr to these principles, 
and now hangs on a gibbet on Honnslow Heath. 

John Dismal, after having argued one night agiunst 
the being of a God, and the immortality of the soul, 
went home, and was found the nest morning hanging 
in his garters. 

Thomas Broadcloth, Citizen and Mercer was 
very much admired for his speeches upon trade. 
After he had been in business for two years, he be- 
came bankrupt, and was indicted for felony in se- 
creting his effects. 

Kichard Goosequill, attorney at law, was remark- 
able for his patriotism and the love of his country. 
He was convicted of bribery and corruption in a late 
electiou, in which he was employed as an agent. 

Jeremy Crispin, CoTdwuiner, used constantly to 
attead the club for ediftcalion, tiftow%\vVe-wM forced 
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I time to ttme to pawn his own aod his wife's 
hes to raise the weekly sixpence for his admit- 
e. In the apace of three years he had been a 
liat, a Quaker, an Auabaptist, a Jew, an Arian, 
|:& Socinian, a Mahometan, a fltethodist> a Deist, and 
B-Sli Atheist. His wife and four children have been 
|,^Hit to the work-house. He ia at present contined 
u, and calls himself the President of the 
>bin Hood Society. 1 am. Sir, 
"■ Your humble Servant, 
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mewhere seen a print, representing a man 
and woman of every nation of the world, drest ac- 
cording to the mode of their respective countries. I 
could nut help reflecting at the time that the fashions, 
which prevail in England for the apace of a century, 
would enable any of our painters to fill a. picture with 
as great a variety of habits ; and that an Englishman 
or Englishwoman, in one part of the piece, would 
be no mure like an Englishman ur Englishwoman 
in the other, than a Frenchman resembles a Chinese. 
Very extruordinary revolutions have already hap- 
pened in the habits of this kingdom ; and as dress 
JB subject to unaccountable ohani^es, poaterity may 
perhaps see without surprise uur ladies atnit about in 
breeches', while our men waddle in huop petticoats. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, it was the faahi< 
for the ladies to conceal and wrap up as much, 
their bodies as they cuuld : Their necks were 
Compassed witli a broad ruff, which t\k.Wn* 
itself over llieir bosoms: and their sleeve&Nii 
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tinued down and fastened close to their wrists, while 
only their feel were allowed just to peep from be- 
neath the modest fardingale; so tha.t nothing was 
exposed to the impertinent eye of man but their 
faces. Our modern ladies have run into the con- 
trary extreme, and appear like so many Rope- 
dancers : They have discarded as much of tiieir 
clothes as with any tolerable decency can be throwa 
off, and may be said (like the Indian) to be all face : 
the neck and bosom are laid bare, and disentangled 
from the invidious vail of an handkerchief; the stays 
are sunk half way down their waist, and the petti- 
coat has risen in the same proportion from the ancie. 
Not is the lover only captivated by the naked charms, 
which meet his sight before ; but our ladies, like the 
Parthians, have also learned the art of wounding 
from behind, and attract our attention no leas by 
laying their shoulders open to the view ; which 
(as a young physician of my ac(]uaintance once ob- 
Berved) makes them look, as if they were prepared 
to receive a blister. A naked lady is no longer the 
admiration only of a masquerade : every public as- 
sembly will furnish us with Iphigenias undrest for 
the sacritice; and if the next summer should happen 
to be a hot one, our ladies will perhaps improve on 
the thin vesture of the Spartan virgins, and ap- 
pear abroad in nothing but a gause shade and lawn 
petticoat. If the men should take the hint from the 
other sex, and begin to strip in their Inm, I tremble 
to think what may be the consequence ; for, if they 
go on in proportion with the women, we may soon 
expect to see our fine gentlemen, like the High- 
landers, without breeches. 

It would be endless to trace the strange revolu- 
Uons, that have happened in every part of the fe- 
male dress, within these few years. The hoop has 
^Aeen knorni io expand and contract itself from the 
mixs of a butter churn to X\ve citcumfeTcnce of three 
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sloped from the waist 
ither it was bei 
inserted bow, by which the two ai ^ 
|>-wheii squeezed up on each sides, came io contact 
y with the ears. At present it is nearly of an oval 
' form, and scarce measures from end to end above 
twice the length of the wearer. The hoop has, in- 
deed, lost much of its credit in the female worid, 
and has suffered much from the innovation of short 
sacks and negli^^es; which, it must be confessed, 
are equally becoming of the lady of pleasure and 
the lady of quaUty: for as the men will agree, that 
next to DO clothes at all nothing is more ravinhing 
than an easy dishabille, our ladies for that reason 
perhaps come into public places, asif they were just 
got out of bed, or as if they were ready to go into 
it. This, while it is the fashion, must be agreeable: 
but I must own, that I could sooner approve of their 
encircling themselves in so many ells of whalebone, 
than to see them affect to appear with their clothes 
huddled on so loosely and indecently. This manner 
of dressing, or rather not dressing, was brought from 
Paris; but I would have my fair readers consider, 
that as this loose method of dress is calculated to 
hide any defects in the body, it is very impolitic to 
"mffer all that symmetry and elegant turn of shape 

L mistresses of, to be smothered under jt; 

se habits can be of no more service to their 
persons, than paint (that other Paris commodity) 
can add to the natural red and white of their com- 
plexion, though perhaps it may heighten the sallow 
visages of the French. 

But of all the branches of female dress, no one 
has undergone more alterations than that of the 
head. The long lappets, the horse-shoe- cap, the 
jBrussels bead, and the prudish mob pinned under 
[ithe chin, have all of them had thft« As.-^. T?afe 
'preaeut mode has rooted out a\\ Vi\fcse %ii^e\&a.«*^ 
K2 
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I excreacenceH, and iu the room of a slip of cambric 
I or lace, haa planted a whimsical sprig of spangles 
I pr artificial flowerets. We may remember wbeii, 
I fttr a while, the hair was tortured into ring;Iets be- 
I bind; at jireseat, it is braided into a queiie (lil^e 
I tbose formerly worn by the men, and still retaiDtog 
I the original name of Kamillea), which, if it were not 
I reverted upwards, would make us imagine, that our 
P lue ladies were afflicted with the pKca polonica. 

If the caps have passed through many metamar- 
]ihoses, no less a change has been brought about in 
the other coverings contrived for the head. The 
diminutire high-crowned hat, the bonnet, the hiTc, 
«nd the milkmaid's chip hat, were rescued for a time 
from old women and servant girls, to adorn heads of 
tte first fashion. Nor was the method of cockinE 
hats less fluctuating, till they were at length settled 
to the present mode ; by which it is ordered, that 
every hat, whether of straw or silk, whether of the 
Qhambermaid or mistress, must have their flap* 
turned up perpendicularly both before and behind^ 
If the end of a lady's dress was not rather ornames- 

ElI than useful, we should think it a little gdd, that 
ats, wiiieb seem naturally intended to screen tiieir 
faces from the heat or severity of the weather, 
ahould be moulded into a. shape that prevents their 
Mswertag either of these purposes: but we must, 
indeed, allow it to be highly ornainental, as the pre- 
;6Dt hats worn by the women are niDre bold and 
impudent than the broad brimmed staring Kevaq- 
hullera worn a few years ago by the nien. These 
hats are also decorated with two waving pendants 
of ribbon, hanpng down from the brim on the left 
side. I am not so much □flended at the flaming air 
which these streamers carry with th^m, as 1 am 
afraid lest it should spoil the charming eyes of m; 
pretty countrywomen, which are constantly pr&- 
voked to cast a glufice al dveia-, ^.iii Wvwe myself 
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observed an obliging ogle or ravishing leer in- 
ircepted by these mediums ; so that, when a luily 
las intended to charm her lover, she has shacked 
m with an hideous squint. 

The ladies have long been severely rallied on tlieir 

great attention to finery : but, to own the truth, 

)s seems at present to be as much the study of 

Le male part of the world as the female. We have 

^ntlemen, who ' will lie a whole night (as Benedick 

Bays) carving the fashion of a new doublet.' They 

have their toilettes, too, as well as the ladies, set 

out with washes, perfumes, and cOBmetics ; and wiU 

spend the whole morning in scenting their linen, 

dressing their hair, and arching their eyebrows. 

Their heads (as well as the ladies) have undergone 

various mutations, and have worn as many different 

if wigs, as the block at their barber s. About 

fty years ago, they buried their heads in a bush of 

' : ; and the beaux (as Swift says) ' lay hid beneath 

penthouse of a full bottomed perriwig.' But as 

ley then showed nothing but the nose, mouth, and 

eyes, the tine gentlemen of our time not only oblige 

as with their full faces, but have drawn back the 

side curls quite to the tip of the ear. 

As France appears to be the wardrobe of the 
world, I shall conclude my paper with a piece of 
secret history, which gives us some insight into ths 
origin of deriving all our fashions from thence. — 
The celebrated Lord Foppiugton, among his other 
amours, had once an intrigue with a milliner of Co- 
vent Garden, who, after some time, brought a lovely 
girl into the world, and called her after his Lord- 
ship's surname. Fashion. The milliner brought up the 
child in her own house to the age of fifteen, at which 
time she grew very pressing with Lord Foppiugton 
to make some provision for his daughter. My lord, 
who was never much pleased with thw coiviev^wwii * 
of his amours, that he miglil be ui «K \.W i^wX ^M- 
R 3 



ever, put h<^r into the h&acls of a friend, wbo v 
going abroad, to place ber In a nunnery: but the 
girl, who had very little of the vestal in her dispo- 
sition, contrived to escape &oni her conductor, and 
flew to Paris. There her beauty and spri^htliness 
soon procured her many friends; and she opened a 
genteel shop in her mother's business. She soon 
mad<: herstlf remarkable for contriving; the most 
elegant head-dresses, and cutting out rulBea with 
the most ravishing slope ; her fancy was, besides, 
so inexhaustible, that she almost every day pro- 
duced a great variety of new and beautiful patterns. 
She had many adorers, and at last married his Most 
Christian M^esty's tailor. This alliance brought 
the dress of all Paris under their jurisdiction; and 
the young lady, out of a natural love to her native 
cuuntiy, proposed the extending their care to the 
fine geDtlemea and ladies of London. In pur- 
auance of this. Monsieur, her husband, two orthret* 
times in the year, transmits a suit of clothes entirely 
Q 6) Paru, aa a pattern to Measieurs Begnier and 
Lyncti, of Leicester Fields and Pall Mall, while hia 
wife sends ovec little a wooden Mademoiselle to her 
relations in Tavistock Street. T. 
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y my troth jdu 

L CORKESFONSENT writes to me, that after having 
>nsidered the art of speaking in the theatre, as eJso 
felebrated the practice of it in the Robin Hood 
"jciety, my remarks will uol be complete, except J 
' ! Dutice i)[ the exltaotd\na,t^ BVwvmmce of the 
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Clave Market Orator. He desires me to remember, 
that this iiuiversal genius has, from lime to time, de- 
clared tVom his rostrum with a. thunderiag elocutioD, 
—' that there is but oae orator in the world, aod He 
is the the man — that Sir Robert Walpole, and all 
the great raen in the kingdom, have been his scholarB 
— aud that bishops have come to his oratory to learn 
to preach.' 

I hare, indeed, observed with a good deal of con- 
cern, that the orator has of late discontinued to 
oblige the public with his Sunday evening lectures 
as usual. Instead of seeing his Oratory Chapel 
shut up, I was in hopes that every parish-church 
in the kingdom would be opened on the same prin- 
ciples. How much more salutary were his tenetH, 
setting forth the sufficiency :•{ reason, than the cold 
doctrine of our clergy preaching up the necessity of 
faith ? how superior was bis fonn of prayer to our 
whole liturgy, and how much better adapted to par- 
ticular occasions 1 — ' A Prayer for a sinking bridge I 
— Prayer for the White Rose! — Prayer for Jack- 
Bon's Journal! — Prayer for the beads on Temple 

Bar!' In these pious addresses he would tirst 

invoke the Supreme Being in the most solemn man- 
. ner ; then suddenly slide into the familiar, and piay, 
— ' that we might not liearthe croaking of Dutch 
nightingales in the king's chambers ;' — or on another 
occasion, ' that our clergy might not study Shak- 
speare more than the gospel, and that they might be 
rather employed on the evangelists, than As you 
Like it, or Much ado about nothing.' 

I cannot but likewise lament the loss of the enter- 
tainment which his advertisements used to give UB 
every Saturday in the newspapers. The terms in 
which they were commonly expressed were clear 
yid elegant, and furnished the reader with an admir- 
^le idea of the Doctor's manner from lU« \i>Jd^ 
T instance, when he to\d juu \na \*n.V ■waa V 
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Isaiah, and quoted these words — ' Strt? 10 Jun ! 
No llnrr! Down with the Kmp!'— we might form 
0. tolerable judgment of the great reverence he paid 
the Bible ; and when he called hia Assembly — ' The 
Oratory — P. Charles's Chapel' — we might guess at 
bis loyalty and patriotism. These were the advan- 
tages which we derived from his Chapel ; and if the 
Oratory remains shut, I shall begin to fear, that 
things will continue in their present shocking state; 
and that the scheme lately proposed In one of my 
papers for abolishing Christianity will not take effect; 
at which I am more particularly concerned, as it 
will hinder the advancement of this great man. 
For, if such a revolution should happen in the 
church, the orator's principles would be found so 
entirely fundamental, that he would probably then 
hold some honourable station equal to our present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The public, for these reasons, will doubtless join 
with mc in a petition, that this illustrious divine 
would again resume his station in the pulpit : at 
least I could wish, that some able theologist, who 
has been long practised in deciding on the most ab- 
struse points of religion in the Robin Hood Society, 
may be deputed, in the absence of the orator, lo 
officiate as his curate : I would also recommend it 
to the members of the above-mentioned Society, 
to attend these lectures regularly ; from whence 
they may gather stronger arguments for their dispu- 
tations, than from reading Collins, Chubb, Tindale, 
Bolingbroke, or any other orthodox Free-thinker 
whatever. Upon the whole, I caunot conclude 
without observing, that such is the ingratitude of the 
age, that the singular merits of our orator are uot 
sufficiently regarded. He is, indeed, deservedly 
caressed by the butchers of Clare Market: but had 
ir orator been born al Athena or Rome, he would 
'tainly have been deified aa vW Goi u'i Wvd&eM^ 
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have beuD worshipped like Osiris under thi 

a calf, or have ktd a statue erected to him in the 

Forum or Maikel-place, amoog the shambles. 

Thus much I diought myself bound to say in 
praise of the orator and oratory, as he has somB time 
ago done me the honour of a letter, which I am very 
glad of this opportunity to communicate to my rea- 
ders. The private epistles of Tully are very une- 
([ual to his oratioua : but the following letter is in 
the very style and spirit of our orUor's animated 
discourses trom the pulpit. I shall therefore pre- 
sent it to the public exactly as [ received it, without 
gto alter or suppress the least syllyable. 
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TO MK. BALDWIN AND TO MR. " 



1754, July 
The liberty of the press, as you practise Jt, 
your author, Mr. Town (i. e. Mr. Nobody, for he 
dares not publish his name and abode, nor confront 
one he abuses) is the greatest of grievances; it i> 
the liberty of lying and slaoderiog, and destroying 
reputations to make your paper sell ; reputation ia 
dearer than life, and your scribbler's blood eball 

answer your scandal: You have published the 

Scoundrel's Dictionary, put his name and youi 
own into it ; he and you have often bespattered the 

orator and oratory in Clare Market the oratory 

is not in Clare Market, which is in a diljcrcut pa- 
rish ; so that you and he lye :* and butchers use 
[seldom blotted out] never there ;— — You both (ye, 
too, in saying that it is calculated (tntenjl'^d) fur 
■ This reiniudB me uf a flirailar detenee made by Word the 
Uoggrd-wriler,wlu)se genius for poetry waaeincUyorapieee 
with that or our orator for prose compoaitioDs. Jacob, in his 
nccouDt uf War(l,bapi>eii«d to say, that ' of late jeais heba4 
kept a public-liouse ia the uiLy.' Tbis Mr. Waid highlv n- 
sented ; ami in a book called Apollo's Maggot, deElared It to 
bi!BL)re, pniteBting 'tluithispublic>housewaswA\n.'CDA^iXii 
bul in Mour-Field£.' 
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atheiam and infi<Ieltty. Its religion is the 

* oblj^tjon of man to lesenible the attributes of 
God to his power, by the practice of universal right 
reason ; believing Christianity of Christ called reason 
the wisdom of God.^This is the reverse of atheism 

and infidelity and blaaphemy.' 

The writer of the following, who signs himself a 
Member of the Robin Hood Society, threatens me, 
that in case I do not print his letter immediately, 
the question, ' whether Mr, Town be a greater fool 
or ft scoundrel,' shall be debated at their nest 
meeting. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

Sir, 
I would have you to know, that the person as 
sent you the account of our Club did not do right. 
fie represents ns all as a pack of tradesmen and me- 
chanica, and would have you think as how there are 
no gentlemen among us. But that is not the case : ■ 
I am a gentleman, and we have a ^eat many top- 
ping people besides. Though Mr. President is but 
a baker, and we have a shoemaker, and some other 
handicraftsmen, that come to talk : yet I can assure 
yon they know as much of religion and the good of 
their country (and other such matters) as any of we 
gentlemen. But, as I said, we have a good many 
topping folks beside myself: for there is not a night 
but we have several young lawyers, and counsellors, 
^L and doctors, and surgeons, and captains, and poets, 
^B and players, and a great many Irishmen and Scotch- 
^M men (very fine speakers) who follow no business; 
^B besides several foreigners, who are all of them great 
^B men in their own country. And we have one squite. 
^H who lives at t'other end of the town, and always 
^^^ comes in his chariot. 



And so, as 1 said, we have a good many tip-top 

9 people, as can talk as well as any of your play-folks 

T parsons: and as tot m^ ^M\.e:'jev^\ioi^ toows 
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tliat I am a lord's gentleman, and never was the man 
that wore a livety in my life. I have been of the 
Club more or less, off and on, for these six years, 
and never let a question pass me, Mr. President 
knows it : and though I say it that should not say 
it, 1 can talk (and so can any of our Club) as well 
as the best of you poets can write. And so as I 
said, I expect you will put it in your paper, that we 
have a great many gentlemen in our club besides 
myself. Your humble servant, 

T. James Waitj 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, V. 



^B Eqiuii ut qui mercaHlur. 

f^ To liave and hold for better and for wi: 
We buy a iTire,j'uBta9 we bu; a baree 
At a certain coffee-house, near the Temple, the bar 
is kept by a pretty coquet ; a piece of furniture al- 
most as necessary for a coffee-room in that situation 
as the newspapers. This lady, you may be sure, has 
many admirers, wha are now and then ^lad of an 
opportunity to relieve themselves from the severe 
study of the law by a soft conversation with this fair 
one, and repeating on the occasion all the tender 
things they can remember from plays, or whatever 
else Orgeate or Capillaire cau inspire. Among the 
many pretenders to her favour there is one faithful 
swain, who has long entertained a serious passion 
for her. This tender hearted gentleman, who is 
grown so lean with living upon love, that one would 
imagine ' the blasts of January would blow him 
through and through,' comes every evening, and sits 
whole hours by the bar, gazing at his mistress, and 
'laking in large draughts of love and hyson tea. 
Never was swain in such cruel circumstances. 1£« 
IfoTced to boar with patience »1\ tt\e\\s.vi^Vj'Tai» 
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fence of the goddess of bread and Imtterj *ho, as 
■he knows tiim in her power, keeps him at a distance, 
tiiough she behaves with the pertest familiarity to 
fbe Other coxcomba, who arc continually buzzing 
ftbout her. At eleven he sneaks off pale and discon- 
tented ; bnt cannot forbear coming again the next 
evening, though he knows how vilely he shall be 
used by his mistress, and that he is laughed at ei 
by the waiters. 

If all true lovers were obliged, like this unhappy 
gentleman, to carry on their courtships in public, we 
should be witness to many scenes equally ridiculous. 
Their awkward desire of pleasing induences evsry 
trivial gesture ; and when once love has got posses- 
sion of a man's heart, it shows itself down to the tips 
of his fingers. The conversation of a languishing 
inamorato is made up chiefly of dumb signs, such as 
sighs, ogles, or glances ; but if he offers to break his 
passion to his mistress, there is such a stammeriiii;, 
feultering, hud half-wording the matter, that the lan- 
gUBge of love, so much talked of by poets, is in tnrth 
BO language at all. Whoever should break in upon 
a gentleman and lady, while so critical a conversa- 
tion is going forward, would not forbear laughing at 
0uch an extraordinary tete-a-tete, and would perhaps 
cry out with Ranger, that ' nothing looks bo aiUy 
as a pair of your true lovers.' 

Since true and sincere love is sure to make its vo- 
taries thus ridiculous, wc cannot sufficiently com- 
mend our present people of quality, who have made 
Such laudable attempts to deliver themselves and 
posterity from its bondage. In a fashionable wed- 
ding the man or woman are neither of them conaidei- 
ed as reasonable creatures, who come together in 
order to ' comfort, love, cherish, honour, or obey,' 
according to their respective duties, but are regarded 
merely as instruments of joining one estate to another. 
Acre marrrea acre ; and lo \actea.at awA multiply 
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ir fortunes, is id genteel matches the chief consi- 
^^ntion of man nnd wife. The oonrtehip is carried 
on by the ponacil of each [larty ; and they pay their 
ftddresses by billet-doux upon parchment. The great 
convenience of expelling love from matrimony is 
very evident : Married persons of fjnality are neTer 
troubled with each other's company abroad, or fa- 
tigued with dull matrimonial discourses at home : 
niy lord keeps his (;irl, my lady has her gallant ; and 
tirey both enjoy all the fashionable privileges of wed- 
lock without the inconvenienceH. This would nover 
be the case, if there was the least spark of love sub- 
sisting between them ; but they must be reduced to 
Ae same situation with those wretches, who (as they 
have nothing to settle on each other bttt themselves) 
are obliged to make up the deficiencies of fortune by 
afl'ection. But while these miserable, fond, doating, 
unfashionable couples are obliged to content them- 
selves with love and a cottage, people of quality en- 
joy the comforts of indifference and a coach ana six. 

The late Marriage Act is excellently adapted to 
promote this prudential proceeding with respect to 
wedlock. It will in time inevitably abolish the old 
system of founduig matrimony on alt'ection ; and 
marrying for love will be given up for the sake of 
marrying according to act of Parliament. There is 
now no danger of a handsome worthy young fellow 
of small fortune runniug away with an heiress ; for 
it ts not sufficient to insinuate himself into (lie lady's 
favour by a voluble tongue and a good person, un- 
less he can also subdue the considerate pareuts or 
gaardiane by tbe merits of his rent-roll. As this act 
promotes the method of disposing of children by way 
of bargain and sale, it consefjUenLly puts an end to 
that ridiculous courtship, arising from simple love. 
In order therefore to confirm (as far as possible) the 
happy consequences of this act, I W&se VwcrNs*^ 
endeavouring ro hit on some exnc4\«n\.,^'j ■wXttria^ 

yoL. /.a ^ 
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the circumstances preparalury to wedlock may be 
carried on in a proper manner. A SmitUield bw- 
gain being so common in metaphor, I had once some 
thoughts of proposing to realize it, and had almost 
completed a plan, by which all the young persona 
(like aerrant girls at a statute fair in the coun^) 
were to be brought to market, and disposed of in o 
part of Smitlifield, while the sheep and horses we 
on sale in another. 

In the midst of these serious considerations, I re- 
ceived a scheme of this nature from my good friend 
Mr. Keith, whose chapel the late marriage act has 
Tendered useless on 'its original principles. This 
reverend gentleman, seeing that all husbands uid 
wives are henceforward to be put to sale, proposes 
shortly to open his chapel on a more new and iashion- 
able plan. As the ingenious Messieurs Henson and 
Bcver have lately opened in different quarters of the 
town repositories for all horses to be sold by auction; 
Mr. Keith intends setting up a repository for all 
young males and females to be disposed of in mar- 
riage. From these studs (as the Doctor himself ex- 
presses it) a lady of beauty Riay be coupled to a. 
man of fortune, and an old gentleman, who has i 
coil's tooth remaining, may match himself with i 
tight young fillv. 

The doctor makes no doubt but his chapel will 
turn out even more to his advantage on this new plan 
than on its first institution, provided he can secure 
his scheme to himself, and reap the benefits of it' 
without interlopers from the fleet. To prevent his 
design being pirated, he intends petitioning the par 
tiament, that as he has been so great a sufferer br 
the marriage act, the sole right of opening a reposi- 
tory of this sort may be vested in him, and that his 
place of residence iji May-Fair may still continue the 
grand mart for marriages. Of the first day of sale 
proper notice will he given mlVv^^^^'^V*''?*^*! 
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in the tbe meantime I am desired to 
the following specimen to m; readers. 

Catalogue of Males and Females, to be disposed 

of in Marriage to the best Bidder, at Mr. keitb's 

Repository in May- Fair. 

A Lady of quality, very high blood ; related by 
the mother's side to a peer of France ; her dam came 
from one of tbe oldest families in Walea, and ber 
great- great- great- gtandsire was brought over nitli 
William the Conqueror. Fit lo go in a coach and 
six, and proper for any rich tradesman, who iit de- 
sirous to mend the breed. Her lowest price to pre- 
vent trouble, is £500 perann. pin-money, and a pro- 
portionable jointure. 

A Young Lady of £100,000 fortune— (o be bid 
for by none under the degree of peers, or a commoner 
of at least treble the income. 

A homely thing that can read, write, cast accounU, 
and make an excellent pudding. — This lot to be bid 
for by none but shop-keepers or country parsons. 

Three Maiden Ladies — Aged — to be bid for by 
none but stout young fellows of six foot, sound wind 
aud limb, and without blemish. 

Four Widows, young and rich — to be bid for by 
none but tbings of mettle and high blood. 

The Daughter of a country Squire— the father of 
this Lady came to town to sell a yoke of oxen at 
Smithfield, and a load of hay in the flay-Market. 
Whoever buys them shall have the lady into the 
bargain. 

A Methodist Lady, relict of a Knight deceased 
within this twelvemonth — would be a guod bargain 
lo any handsome young gentleman, who would com- 
fort her in the spirit. 

A very pretty Voung Woman, but a good di 
debt — would be gtad to marry a M.i:inh«t lAVi 
ment, or a Jew. 
aS 
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A handsome Housekeeper, just come out of the 
country — would do for auy private gentleman. She 
has been nsed to go in a oiie-horse-tliair, and is fit 
£ar ft citizen's service on a Sunday, 

A t»ll Irishman, warranted sound, lately ia the 
possession of a lady dowager. The reasoa of his 
being sold is, that the owner (who is married) has 
HO further use for him. 

A Blood of the first rate, very wild, and has rup 
loose all his life, but is now broke, aiid will prove 
very tractable. 

A Hackney Writer, trpubled with the farcy, 
broken- winded, and very poor-— would be glad to 
be released from his present master, a bookseller, 
and bear the less grievous yoke of matrimony. Who- 
ever will take him into feeding shall have his Pe- 
gasus into the bargain- 

A Young Ward, now in training at Eton School. 

The guardian is willing to part with him to any 

lady for a round sum of money. If not sold, he 

will be sent into the country, and matched with hi$ 
guardian's daughter. 

Pive Templars— all Irish— No one to bid for these 
lots of less than £10,000 fortune. 

Wanted — four dozen of young fellows, and one 
dozen of young women willing to marry to advan- 
tage — to go to Nova Scotia. 
W. 
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Scpalckri 

Miite SHpervaimos Junorei. Hon. 

Tliesc but the trappings and the tiigns of woe. 

SHAK9PEARE, 

I ^$ I was passing the other night through a narrow 
I Utile Inne in the skirts of Has. cVl'j , \ v^iis &t»^ijed bj 
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a grand pcocessioD of a beanie and tbre6 moumiog 
coaches drawD by six horses, accompanied with a 
gr<!at nuraber of Hambeaus and attendants in black. 
I naturally concluded, iliat all this parade was em- 
plojed to pay the last honours to some eminent per- 
60D, whose consequence in life required, that his 
ashes should receiTe all the respect, which his friends 
and relations could pay them : but I could not help 
smiling, when upon inquiry I was told, that the 
corpse (on whom all this expense had been lavished) 
was no other than Tom Taster the cheese-monger, 
who bad lain in state ail the week at his house in 
Thames- street, and was going to be deposited with 
his ancestors in Wbite-Chapel burying-ground. — 
This illustrious personage was the sod of a butcher 
in White-Chapel, and died, indeed, but in indifferent 
circunstatices ; his widow, however, for the honour 
of her family, was resolved at all events to bury him 
handsomely. 

I have already taken notice of that ridiculous af- 
fectation among the middling sort of people, which 
induces them to make a figure beyond their circum- 
stances : nor is this vanity less absurd, which ex- 
tends to the dust, and by which the dead are made 
accessary in robbing the living. 1 have frequently 
known a greater sum expended at the funeraJ of a 
tradesman, than would have kept his whole family 
for a twelvemonth ; and it has more than once hap- 
pened, that the next heir has been flung into gaol for 
not being able to pay the undertaker's bill. 

This absurd notion of being handsomely buried has 
given rise to tlie most contradictory customs, that 
could possibly be contrived for the advantage of 
death hunters. As funerals are at present conduct- 
ed, all distinction is lost among us ; and ther 
more difference between the duke and the d) 
master in the manner of theii buiVaX, ttttn^D 
found between their dust id the giuw- VvV*3 
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account for the introductioD of the hearae and mourn- 
iug-coacli in our funeral ceremonies ; thuugh theii 
propriety is entirely destroyed by the piomiscuoiu 
use of them. Our ancient and noble lamilieB may 
be Eupposed to have particular family- vaults near 
th«ir mansion-houses in the country, and in wlucb 
their progenitors have been deposited for ages. It 
is therefore very natural, that persons of distincdgn, 
nho had been used to be conveyed to their country- 
Beats by a set of horses, should be also transported 
to tbeir graves by the same number; and be attend-r 
ed with the same magnificence at their deaths, which 
Uiey had been accustomed to in their lives. The 
spirit of affecting the manners of the great, has made 
others vie with people of quality in the pomp of their 
burials : A tradesman, who has trudged on foot all 
his life, shall be carried after death, scarce a hi(Qdred 
yards Irom his house, with the equipage and retinue 
of a lord ; and the plodding cit, whose ambition 
neyer soared beyond the occasional one horse ohair, 
must be dragged to his long home by sis tioriei. 
Such an ill-timed ostentation of giandeur appeafs tO 
me no leas ridiculous than the vanity of the highwa■y-^ 
man, who sold his body to the surgeons, that be 
might hire a mourning- coach, and go to the gallowB 
like a gentleman. 

There is another custonii which was doubtless first 
introduced by the great, but has been since adopted 
by others, whg have not the least title to it. The 
herald's office was originally instituted for the dis- 
tinction and preservation of gentility ; and nobgdy 
is allowed to bear a coat of arms, but what belonss 
to the family, and who is entitled to that honourable 
badge. From this consideration we may account 
for tbe practice of hanging the hearse round with 
escutcheons, on wliich the arms of tlie deceased were 
blazoned, and wbicli seired to denote whose aahei 
h conveyed, for tlit same piKyoae a,ft^t\fte.'s«afiiU 
'~~ "■ " fixed 
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Utifin of the deceiiged. This ensign of death may 
fairlv be iudulged, where the persons are ennobled 
by tbeir birth or station, and where it serves to re- 
mind the p»8aer-by of any gre^t or good actions per- 
foriaed by the deceased, ur to inspire the liriiig with 
an femulatian of ttjeir virtues. But why, forsooth, 
cannot an obscure. or insignificant creature go out of 
the world, without advertising it by the achievement t 
For my part, I generally consider it as a, bill on an 
erapty house, which serves the widow to acquaint us, 
that the former tenant ia gone, and that anotbei 
occupier is wanted in his room. Many families have, 
indeed, been very much perplexed in making out 
their right to this mark of gentility, and great profit 
has arisen to the herald's office by tt)e purchase of 
arms for this purpose. Many a worthy tradesman 
of plebeian extraction hue been made a gentleman 
after his decease by the courteay of his undertaker; 
and I once knew alteeperof atavem, who not being 
able to give an account of his wife's genealogy, put 
up his sign, the King's Arms, for an achievement at 
her death. 

It was the custom, in the time of the plague, to 
fix a mark on those houses, in which any one had 
died. This probably may have given rise to the 
general fashion of hanging up an achievement. 
However this be, it is now designed as a polite 
token, that a deatli has happened in the family ; and 
might reasonably be understood as a warning to 
keep people from intruding on their grief, No sncb 
thii^ is, indeed, intended by it; I am therefore of 
upinion, that it ought every where to be taken down 
after the first week. Whatever outward signs of 
mourning may be preserved, no regard is ev^ paiij 
to them within : the same visitings, the same card- i 
playingB, are carried on as before, and so little res- 
pect is shown to the achievement, that if \\, U'Uji^«ti% < 
(as it often does) to intersect one o^ IW -wvwwwi*"^^ 
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the ^and Bpartmcnt, it is occasionaljiy removed, 
whenever the lady dowager has aiout ordruin-majar. 
This aaturally leads me to consider how much 
'the customary auits of solemn black,' and the other 
' trappings and signs of woe,' are become a mere 
farce and matter of form only. When a person of 
disdnction goes out of the world, not only the rela- 
tions, but the whole household, must be clothed in 
sable. The kitchea-wench scours her dishes in crape, 
and the helper in the stables rubs down his horses in 
black leather breeches. Every thing must put on a 
dismal appearance : even the coach must be covered 
and lined with black. This last particular, it is rea- 
sonable to imagine, is intended (like adealh's head on 
the toilet) to put the owner constantly in mind, that 
the pomp of the world and all pursuits are but vain 
and perishable. Yet what is more common than for 
these vehicles to wait at the doors of the theatres, the 
opera-house, and other public places of diversion? 
Those who are carried in them, are as little affected 
by their dismal appearance, as the horses that draw 
them ; and I once saw with great surprise a barle- 
quin, a scaramouch, a shepherdess, and a black satin 
devil, get into a mourning-coach to go to a jubilee 
masquerade. 

If I should not be thought to lay too much stres* 
on the lesser formalities observed in mourning, I 
might mention the admirable method of qualifying 
the melancholy hue of the mourning-ring, by enliven 
ing it with the brilliancy of a diamond. I knew a 
young lady, who wore on the same finger a ring set 
round with death's heads and cross marrow-hones 
for the loss of a father, and another prettily embel. 
lished with burning hearts pierced tlirough with darta, 
in respect to her lover. Sut what I most of all ad- 
mire is the ingenious contrivance, by which persona 
spread the tidings of the death of their relations to 
the most distant parts, bj means o^ VU^iV.-^^ 
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paper and block sealing was. If it were, possible 
to inspect the several letters that bear about tliem 
thesB external tokens tif grief, I believe we should 
hardly ever fitid the contents of the same gloomy 
cooitilexion : amenytele,oi9aa.iaoicoMkiHet-doux, 
would be much oftener found to be conveyed under 
these dismal passports, thaa doleful lamentations or 
reflections on mortality : and indeed these mock 
signs of woe are so little attended to, that a person 
opens one of these letters with no more coucern, 
than is felt by the postmau who brings it. 

We cannot suppoae, that black edged paper was 
ever intended to be detiledby vulgar hands, but was 
contrived, like gilt paper, for tho use of the polite 
world only. But alas! we must always be aping 
the manners of our betters. My agent sends me 
letters about bus in ess upon gilt paper ; and a stationer 
near the 'Change tells me, that he not only sells a, 
great quantity of mourning paper to the citi^tens, but 
that he has lately blacked the edges of the shop- 
books for several tradesmen. My readers must have 
seen an elegant kind of paper, imported from France 
for the use of our fine ladies and gentlemen. An 
ac((uaintance of mine has contrived a new sort of 
ntourniug paper on the same plan : and as the margin 
of the other is prettily adorned witli flowers, true 
lovers' knots, little Cupids, and [amorous posies in 
red ink : he intends that the margin of his paper 
shall be dismally stamped in black ink with the 
ligures of tomb-stones, hour-glasses, bones, skulls, 
gad other emblems of death, tq be used by persogE) 
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PericuleiiE plenum opus altie. 

Curst be tba wrettli, enslay'd to anch a ricB, 

Wbu ventures life and soul upon the dice. 

TO MK. TOWN. 
Sir, 

Your frequent ridicule of the several branches of 
gamiDg has given me great pleasure : I could only 
wish that you had completed the design by drawing 
at large the portrait of a gamester. This, since you 
omitted it, I have ventured to undertake : and while 
your papers on this subject serve as a counter- treatise 
to that of Hoyle od Whist, Hazard, il'c. my rough 
draught of the professors of those arts may tend to 
illustrate the work, and stand as properly in the 
frontispiece as the Knave of Clubs at the door of a 
cardmaker. 

The whole tribe of gamesters may be ranked un- 
der two divisions : Every man, who makes carding, 
dicing, and betting his daily practice, is either a 
dupe or a sharper, two characters equally the ob- 
jects of envy and admiration. .The dupe is generally 
a person of great fortune and weak intellects. 

" Who vill as tenderly be led by Ibe nole, 

" Aa asses are." Shakbi'gare, 

He plays, not that he has any delight in cards or 
dice but because it is the fashion ; and if whist or 
hazard are proposed, he will no more refuse to make 
one at the table, than among a set of hard drinkerH 
he could object drinking his glass in turn, because 
he is (lot dry. 

I'herc are some few instances of men of sense, aa 
well as family and foitune, who have been dupes 
an;/ bubbles. Such an unac,coaa\.u\)\« WaV «>( "flay 
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has seized them, that they have sacrificed every 
thing to it, and have seemed wedded to sevea'a the 
main, and the odd trick. There is uot a more melan- 
choly object than a. gendeman of sense thus infatua- 
ted. Hemakes himself and family a prey to a gang 
of villains more infamous than highwaymen; and per- 
haps, when his ruin is completed, he is glad to join 
with the Tery scoundrels that destroyed him, and 
live upon the spoils of others, whom he can draw 
into the same follies that proved so fatal to himself. 

Here we may take a survey of the character of a 
sharper ; and that he may have no room to complain 
of foul play, let us begin with his excellenciea. You 
wilt perhaps be startled, Mr. Town, when I mention 
the excellencies of a sharper : but a gamester, who 
makes a decent figure in the world, must be endued 
with many amiable ijualities, which would undoubt- 
edly appear with great lustre, were they not eclipsed 
by the odious character affixed to his trade. In 
order to carry on the coromon business of hia profes- 
sion, he must be a man of quick and lively parts, at- 
tended with a stoical calmness of temper, and a con- 
stant presence of mind. He must smi^e at the loss of 
thousands; and is not to be discomposed, tiiough 
ruin stare him in the face. As he is to live among 
the great, he must not want politeness and affability ; 
he must be submissive but not servile ; he must he 
master of an ingenuous liberal air, aud have a seem- 
ing openness of behaviour. 

These must be the chief accomplishments of our 
hero: but lest 1 should be accused of giving too 
favourable a likeness of him, now we have seen his 
outside, let us lake a view of his heart. There we 
shall find avarice the main spring, that moves the 
whole machine. Every gamester is eaten up with 
ararice; and when this passion is in full force, itja 
Hire strongly predominant than any other. It o 
n lust; and conquers \t moie «%««''' 
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than age. At sixty, we look at a fine woman wkb 
pleasure ; but when cards and dice have engfoMed 
our attention, woawn and all their charms are sli^^hted 
at five and twentj-. A thorough gamester renounces 
Venus and Cupid for Plutus and Amcs-tice, and 
owns no mistress of his heart except the Queen of 
Trumps. His insatiable ftvarice can only be gjati- 
tied by hypocrisy ; so thutall those specious vfrtoes 
already mentioned, and Which, if real, might be 
tamed to the benefit of mankind, must be directed 
in a gamester towards the destruction of fais fellow 
creatures. His quick and lively parts are only !o 
instruct and assist him in the most dexterous lUethod 
of packing the cards and cogging the dice; his forti- 
tude, which enables him to lose thousands without 
emotion, must often be practised against the stings 
and reproaches of his own conscience ; and fais 
liberal deportment and affected openness is only to 
recommend and conceal the blackest villainy. 

It is now necessary to take a second survey of 
his heart ; and as we hare seen its vices, let us con- 
sider its miseries. The covetous man, who has not 
sufficient courage or inclination toincrease his fcrtniie 
by bets, cards, or dice, but ia contented to hoard np 
his thousands by thefts less public, or by cheats itM 
liable to uncertainty, lives in a state of perpetual 
suspieion and terror ; but the avaricious fears Of the 
gamester are infinitely greater. He is constantly to 
wear a mask ; and like Monsieur St. Croix, coa^u- 
tor to that famous empoisoiinewg. Madam BrmvilKer, 
if bis mask falls otf, he runs the hazard of being 
sufi'ocatedby the stench of his own poison. 1 hare 
seen some examples of this sort not many yoars^^, 
at White's, 1 am uncertain, whether thewretefaes are 
still alive; but if they are, they breathe like toads 
under ground, crawling amidst old walls, a,ai ^tlSts 
long since unfrequented. 

i*at supposing IhaUWiAvMv^t'aVj'eoctiflyreinHUS 
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utiiletected, in what state of mind must that man he 
frliiiae fortune depends upon the insincerity of his 
heart, the disingenuousnesa irf his behavour, and the 
false bias of his dice? What sensations must he 
suppress, when he is obliged to smile, although he is 
provoked ; when be must look serene in the height 
of despair; and when be must act the Stoic, 
without the consolatiou of one virtuous ^ntiment, 
or one moral principle ? How unhappy must he be 
even in that situation, from which he hopes to reap 
most benefit ; — 1 meaa amidst stars, garters, and the 
various herds of uability? Their lordabipa are not 
always in a humour for play: they choose to laugh; 
they choose to joke; in the mean while our hero must 
patiently await the good hour, and must not only 
join in the laugh, and applaud the joke, but must 
humour every tarn and caprice, to which that set of 
spoiled children, tailed bucks nf quality, are liable. 
Surely, his brother Thicket's employment, of saun- 
tering on horseback in the wind and rain till the 
Heading coach passes through ^allberry Green, is 
the more eligible, and no less honest occupation. 

The sharper has also freijuently the mortification 
of being thwarted in bis designs. Opportunities of 
fraud will not for ever present themselves. The 
false die cannot be constantly produced, nor the 
packed cards perpetually be placed upon the table. 
It is then oor gamester is in the greatest danger. 
But even then, when he is in the power of fortune, 
and has nothing but mere luck and fair play on his 
side, he must stand the brunt, and perhaps give away 
fais last guinea, as coolly as he would lend a uuble- 
man a shilling. 

Our hero is now going off the stage, audliiacatafl- 
truphe is very tragical. The next news we hear of 
him is his death, achieved by hisowu baud, and with, 
hia own pistol. An inquest Ubi'vW&.Wv 
at nii'higbt, and forgotten befoie s«i\-v'»fc. 
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These two portraits of a sharper, whereiD I have 
endeavoured to show difTerent likenesses id the gome 
muD, puts, me in mitid of an old print, whiuh I re- 
memher at Oxford, of Count Guiscard. At first 
eight he was exhibited in a full-bottom whig, an hat 
and feather, embroidered clothes, diamond buttons, 
and the full court-dress of those days : but, by pull- 
ing a string, the fulds of the paper were shifted, the 
face only remained, a new body came forward, and 
Count Guiscard appeared to be a devil. 

_ I am. Sir, 

^^ Your most humble Sarrant 
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ijui atudet nptalain cursu contingere melam, 

bMtdla tvtit fecitque ptier, Hon. 

GoWDBriten with jockeys bold an equal place, 
Leani'd in the turf, and Btndents of the race. 



GE TO MR. TOWN. 

Dear Cousin, 
The following letter, occasioned by the late races at 
Newmarket, and written by a fellow- commoner of 
King's Colle;;e, Cambridge, to a friend in London, 
fell into my hands by accident. The writer, if we 
may judge by his style and manner, is really, ac- 
cording to the modem phrase, a genius. As I look 
upon his epistle to be a very curious original, I can- 
not help demanding; for it a place in your paper, as 
well as for the remarks which I have taken the li- 
berty to subjoin to it. 

To John Wildfire, Esq. to be left at Mrs. 
Douglas's, Covent-Garden, London. 
Dear Jack 1 October lo, 17S4. 

Kjwas in hopes 1 s\iow\4W\eiat\.-^OM«.t New- 
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market Races ; but to i^ay the truth, if your luck had 
turned out so bad as mine, you did better to stay' 
away. J)ick Riot, Toni Lowngeit, and I, went to- 

f ether to Xswmarket the first day of the meeting, 
was mounted on my little bay mare, that cost me 
thirty guineas iu the North. 1 never crossed a better 
tit in my life; and if her eyes stand, as I dare say 
they will, she will turn out as tight a little thing as 
any in England. Then she ia as fleet as the wind. 
Why, I raced with Dick and Tom all the way from 
Cambridge to Newmarket : Dick rode his roan geld- 
ing, and Tom his Chesnul Mare (which, you know, 
have both speed), but I beat tbem hollow. I cannot 
help telling yon, that I was dressed in my blue riding- 
frock with plate suttons, with a leather belt round 
my waist, my jemmy turn-down boots made by Toll, 
my brown scratch bob, and my hat with the narrow 
silver-lace cocked in the true sporting taste : so that 
altogether I don't believe there was a more knowing 
figure upon the course. I was very flush too. Jack ; 
for Michael mas -day happening damn'd luckily just 
about the time of the races, I had received fifty 
guineas for my tjuarterage. As aoon as I came upon 
the course, I met with somo joUy bucks from Lon- 
don. I never saw them before ; however, we were 
soon acquainted, and I took up the odds ; but I was 
damnably let in, for I lost thirty pieces aiap the first 
day. The day or two after I had no remarkable 
luck one way or the other ; but at last I laid all the 
cash I had left upon Lord March's Smart, who lost, 
you know ; but between you and me, I hare a great 
notion Tom Marshal rode booty. However, I had 
a mind to push my luck as far as I could ; so I sold 
my poor little mare for twelve pieces, went to the 
cotfee-house, and left thera all behind Die at the 
gamingtable; and I should not have been able to 
have ^ot back to Cambridge that night, if Bob W^.^^ 
of Trinity had not taken me u^ \nlo V\* ^-mAko.- 
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, We bitve had a rouml of dianors at our rooms t 
and I have been drunk every day to drive away care. 
However, I hope to recruit a^in soon : Fran^ 
Classic of Pemliroke has promised to make nie out 
a. long catalogue of Greek books; so I will write 
directly to old Square-toes, send faira the list, tell 
ttim I have taken them up, and draw on him for mo- 
oey to pay the bookseller's bill. Then I shall be cicli 
again. Jack ; and perhaps you may see me stt the 
Sliakspeare by the middle of next week ; tilt when. 



, Flabeit, 

I Iiave often lamented the narrow plan of om 
Vniversity £ducation, and always observe with plea- 
sure any attempts to enlarge and improve it> In this 
light, I cannot help looking on Newmarkefas a ju- 
dicious supplement to the University of Cambridge, 
and would recommend it to the young students to re- 
pair duly thither twice a year. By these means, 
they may connect the knowledge of polite life with 
Study, and come from college as deeply versei in 
the genteel mysteries of Gaming, as in Greek, Latin, 
and the Mathematics. Attending these solemnit)^ 
must, indeed, be of great service to every rank of 
students. Those who are intended for the church, 
have an opportunity of tempering the severity of 
their character, by a happy mixture of the jockey 
and clergyman. I have known several who, by 
uniting these opposite qualitications, and oteetiDg 
with a patron of their own disposition, have rode 
themselves into a living in a good sporting country; 
and I doubt not, if the excursions of gownsmen to 
Newmarket meet witli the encouragement they de- 
serve, but we shall shortly see the Beacon Course 
crowded with ordained sportsmen in short cassocks- 
.4^ to the J'eilow-ComiUoaeiB, I do see how they c^n 
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pass their time more profitably. The sole intention 
of their residence at the University is, with most of 
them, to while away a couple of years, which they 
cannot conveniently dispose of otherwise. Their 
rank exempts them from the common drudgery of 
lectures and exercises; and the Golden Tuft that 
adorns their velvet caps, is at once a badge of honour 
and an apology for ignorance. But as some of these 
gentlemen, though they never will be scholars, may 
turn out excellent jockeya, it is but justice to let them 
carry some kind of knowledge away with them ; and 
as they can never aliine as adepts in Sir Isaac New- 
ton's philosophy, or critics on Homer and Virgil, 
we should suffer them to make a figure as arbiters 
of the course, and followers of Aaron and Driver. 

I am the more earnest on this occasion, because I 
look upon Races as a diversion peculiarly adapted to 
a University, and founded upon classical principles. 
Every author, whohas mentioned the Ancient Games, 
includes the Race, and describes it with great dignity. 
This game was always celebrated with great pomp, 
and all the people of fashion of those days were pre- 
sent at it. In tlie twenty-third Iliad in particular, 
there is not only a dispute at the Race, "but a bet 
proposed in as express terms as at Newmarket, The 
wager offered, indeed, is a goblet, which is not en- 
tirely in the manner of our modem sportsmen, who 
rather choose to melt down their plate into the cur- 
rent specie, and bring their sideboards to the course 
in their purses. I am aware also, that the Races 
celebrated by the ancients, were Chariot Races ; but 
in these, our young students of the University 
great emulation to excel : there are among them 
ly yery good coachmen, who often make excur- 
is in those noble vehicles, with great propriety 
called Phaetons, and drive with as much fuT^ «^n« 
the road, as the charioteers TO Vht \ti(i\e.M.Gw 
Bew towards the gaol. In a woti, "i< "«« ^"^^ 
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Ruch noble Odes ou tliis occasion as were produce4 
(if old, it is uot for want of a Therou, but a Pindar. 
The advices which I have at several times recdved 
pf the influence of the Kaces at Newmarket on the 
iTniversity, give me great pleasure. It baa oot only 
improTed the behaviour of the studeuts, but enlarged 
their plao of study. They are now very deeply read 
in Bracken's Fsxriery aud the Complete Jockey, 
know exactly how many stone they weigh, and axe 
pretty competent judges of the odds. I went some 
pme ago to visit a fellow -commoner, and when I 
urived at his chambers, found the door open, but 
my friend was not at home. The room was adorned 
with Seymour's prints of horses, neatly framed and 
glazed; a hat and wip hung on one hook, a pair of 
boots on another, and on the table lay a formidable 
Quarto, with the Sportsman's Calendar, by Reginald 
Heber, Esq. I had the curiosity to examine the 
:book; and, as the college is remarkable for the 
fatudy of philosophy, I expected to see Newton's 
'Principia, or perhaps Sanderson's Algebra : but, ofi 
bpening it, this huge volume proved to be a pompous 
edition of Gibson's Treatise on the Disease^ of 
Horses. 

These ,indeed, are noble studies, will preserve our 
youth from pedantry, and make them men of the 
irorld. Men of genius, who are pleased witti the 
flieory of any art, will not be conlentei^ till they 
arrive at the practice. I am told, that the young; 
gentlemen often try the speed of the Cambridge nags 
on the Beacon Course, and that several hacks ate at 
present in training, i have often wondered, that the | 
gentlemen who form the club at Newmarket, never 
reflected on their neighbourhood to Cambridge, nof 
established (in honour of it) an Dniversity Plate, to 
be run for by Cambridge hacks, rode by young 
gentlemen ot the Univevsity. A hint of this kind 
trill certainly be suflic'ienl Ui Vw.^a\!i»aW\iaXAa4eF 
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) put in practice the very nest meeting : and I 

tnnot help refiecting, on this occasion, what an 

lospcakalile satisfaction it must be to those persons 

>f quality, who are constantly at Newmarket, to see 

' their sons cherish the same noble principles with 

themselveB, and act in imitatioa of their example. 



' Oq on, brave yuathe ! till Id some fntoie aga 
WMpg shall become the Beaatorial budge j 
Till England see ber jockey seaatoia 
Meet all at Westminster in boota and spur 
See the whole house, with mutuaJ frenzy i 
Her patriots all in loalhern bre'echeg clad, 
Of bets, not taies, leninedlj debate, 
Aad auide with equal reins a steed and state.' 



^^^1 
^...k" 



Imiiet, el gratm vi 



HOBj 



tNo. 42. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 17SJ. 
1^ FBi&ND of mine lately gave me an account of a 
i«t of gentlemeu, who meet together once a week 
under the name of the (English Club. The title, witji 
which they dignify their Society, arises trom ti\p 
cbief end of their meeting, which is to cultivate theit 
mother tongue. They employ half the time of thetr 
assembling in bearing sonte ot our best Classics read 
lo them, which generally furnishes them with con-- 
versatioa fur the rest ot the evening. They have 
instituted annual festivals in honour of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Hic. un each of which an oration, 
interspersed with eucouiiums on the EngUsh lan- 
guage, is spoken in praise of the author, who (int^ 
phruse of the almanack) gives the red letter to thp 
day. They have established a fuad, tltowi >nVv=^ 
handsiunt; rewards are alloU^dlQ ftwaa, "«Vo ■^aaSi 
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sui>ply the place of any esotic terms that have been 
smuggled into our language, by homespun British 
words equally significant and expressive. An order 
is also made against importing any contraband 
phrases into the Club, by which heavy fines are laid 
ou those, who shall have any modish barbarisms 
found upon them : whether they be foreign words, 
ancient or modem, or any cant terms coined by The 
Town for the service of the current year. 

The whole account, which I received from ray 
friend, gave me great satisfaction : and I never re- 
member any society, that met together on such com- 
mendable principles. Their proceedings, it must, 
however, be confessed, are somewhat unfashionable: 
for the English Tongue is become as little the general 
care as English beef, or English honesty. Young 
gentlemen are obliged to drudge at school for nine 
or ten years, in order to scrape together as much 
Greek and Latin as they can forget during their tour 
abroad ; and have commonly at the same time a pri- 
vate master to give them French enough to land tbem 
with some reputation at Calais. This is to be sure 
very prudent as well as genteel. Yet some people 
are perverse enough to imagine, that to teach boys 
a foreign language, living or dead, without at the 
same time grounding them in their Mother tong;ue is 
a very preposterous plan of education. The Romans, 
though they studied at Athens, directed their studies 
to the benefit of tlieir own country, and though they 
read Greek, wrote in Latin. There are at this day 
in France, Academies established for the support 
and preservation of the French language ; and per- 
haps, if to the present professorships of Hebrew 
and Greek, there should be added a Professorship 
of the English language, it would be no disgrace to 
ir learned Universities. 

When we coDsider, Ihftl out \a.i\if,tta^e is preferable 
to most, if not all olhets novi "n\ Ww^, \v ?,«.«:«>« 
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■ fomething extraordinary, lliat any attention sUould 
B.^paiil toaforeigti luDgue thatis refuaedtoourown, 
ft-Wfaen we are likely to get so tittle by the change. 
I, Jpat wheii we reflect further on the remarkable purity, 
W ^ which some late authors have brought it, we are 
m qtill more concerned at the present neglect of it. 
I This shameful n^lect I take to be owing chietly to 

■ tfaese two reasons ; the false pride of those who are 
L jeeteemed men of learning, and the ridiculous affec- 
Hmtion of our fine gentlemen, and pretenders to wit. 
^V In complaisance to our fine gentlemen, who ar^ 
^Bhemselves the allowed standards of politeness, X 
Hspall begin with, them first. Their conversation ex- 

ijictly answers the description, which Benedick gives 
of Claudio's ; ' their worda are a. very fantastical 
banquet, just so many strange dishes.' These dishei 
too are all French; and f do not know, whether 
their conversation does not a good deal depend on 
thtir bill of fare; and whether the thin meagre diet 
on which our line gentlemen subsist, does not in somQ 
measure take away the power of that bold articu- 
lation, necessary to give utterance to manly British 
accpnts : whence their conversation becomes 30 ' faa- 
taatical a banquet,' and every sentence they deliver 
ig almost as heterogeneous a mixtiirti ^s a, salm^ 
gundy. A fashionable coscorab now never complaias 
of the vapours, but tells you that be is very much 
ennuyee:—he does not affect to be genteel, but de- 
^d^ee.'— nor is he taken with an elegant sUnplicity io 
a beautiful countenance, but breaks out in raptures 
on a je ue tcajf quoi, and a certain naivete. Jd a 
^ord, his head as well as his heels is entirely French; 
~ Uid he is a thorough petit maUre in his language as 
i behaviour. But notwithstanding all this, 
% do not know, whether the conversation of our pre- 
to wit is not still more barbarous. Wnen 
^ey talk of Uumbug, Sec. they seem tobe jabberiuR 
Sp the uucouth dialect of the ll.\u\8, u\ ^'^ v^K 
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gabble of the Hottentots : or if their words i 

all allied to the language of this col 

comes nearest to the strange cant 

among housebreakers and highwaymen : 

jargon will bear any explanation, the 

most likely to meet with it in a polite vocaDuiary, 

lately published under the title of the Scoundrel's 

Dictionary. 

Many, who are accounted men of learning, if they 
do not Join with fops and coxcombs to corrupt our 
language, at least do very little to promote it, and 
are sometimes very indifferently acquainted with it. 
There are many persons of both our universities, who 
can decipher an old Greek manuscript, and con- 
Htrue Lycophron extempore, who scarce know the 
idiom of their own language, and are at a loss how 
to dispatch a familiar letter with tolerable facility. 
These gentlemen seem to think, that learning con- 
sists merely in being versed in languages not gene- 
rally understood. But it should be considered, that 
the same genius which animates the ancients, has 
dispensed at least some portion of its heat to later 
ages, and particularly to the English. Those, who 
are really charmed with Homer and Sophocles, will 
hardly read Shakapeare and Milton without emotion; 
and if I was inclined to carry on the parallel, I could 
perhaps mention as many great names as Athens 
ever produced. The knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
&c. is certainly very valuable ; but this may be at- 
tained witiiout the loss of their mother tongue : for 
these reverend gentlemen should know, that lan- 
guages are not like preferments in the church, too 
many of which cannot be held together. 

This great neglect of our own tongue is one of the 

principal reasons, that we are so seldom favoured ■ 

with any publications from either of our Universities, 

which we might espect very often, considering the 

" 'eat number of learned men w\ioiew4cUiete, The 
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) being tUus desertt/d by those who might natu- 
■Jly be expected to support it, falls to the care of a 
bt of illiterate hirelings, in whose hands it is no 
lunder if the language is every day mangled, and 
mould at last be utterly destroyed. Writing is well 
known to be at present as much a trade as any 
handicraft whatever; and every man who can vamp 
up any thing for present sale, though void of sense 
or syntax, ia listed by the bookseller as an author. 
But allowing all our present writers to be men of 
parts and learning, (as there are doubtless some who 
may be reckoned so, is it probable that they should 
exert their abilities to the utmost, when they do not 
write for fame, like the ancients, but as a means of 
subsistence ? If Herodotus and Livy had sold their 
histories at so much a sheet, and all the other Greek 
and Latin Classics had written in the same circum 
stances with many modern authors, they would 
hardly have merited all that applause they sojustly 
receive at present. The plays of Sophocles and 
Euripides might perhaps not have been much better 
than modern Tragedies ; Virgil might have got a 
dinner by halfa dozen Town Eclogues; and Horuce 
have wrote Birth-day Odes, or now aud then a lam- 
poon on the company of the Baiie. 

A false modesty is another great cause of the few 
publications by men of eminence and learning. 
However equal to the task, they have not sulGcient 
confidence to venture to the press, but are rather 
guilty of wilful injustice to themselves and to the pub- 
lie. They are also ashamed of appearing among 
the common herd of authors. Butuie press, though 
it is often abused, should by no means be accounted 
scandalous or dishonourable. Though a learned and 
ingenious writer might not choose to be mustered in 

the same roll with ~ or Mr. Town, 

yet we have a Hooke, a Brown, an Akt^nslde, «s^ 
map^ others, in whose criinpany VV wAW^e »»\\««isws. 



to appear. I would not willingly suppoHp, thattbey 
are airaid to liitzard the characters they now main- 
tain, of being men of learning andabilitiea; for while 
we only take these things for granted, their reputa- 
tions are hut weekly established. To rescue our 
Native Language from the handa of ignorants and 
mercenaries, is a task worthy those, who are ac- 
counted oi naments of onr Seats of Learning ; and it 
is surely more than common ingratitude in those, 
who eat the bread of literature, to refuse their utmost 
endeavours to support it. 

N"43. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1^54. 



A FEW years ago an ingenions player gave notice in 
the bills for his benefit night, that the Prologite 
should be spoken by the Pit, which he contrived to ■ 
have represented on the stage. Another tinle he dra* 
in the whole house to act as Chorus to a new farce ; 
and I remember, that in the last rebellion the loyal 
acclatnations of ' God save the King' might hare 
been heard from Drury-Lane to Charing- Cross. Df- 
on these and many other occasions the audience has 
been known to t^ter into llie immediate business of 
the Drama; and, to say the truth, I never go into 
the theatre, without looking on the spectators tCs 
playing a part almost as Ynuch as the actors them- 
selves. All the company from the stage-bos to the 
tipper gallery know their cues very well, and pw- 
form their parts with great spirit. I begun the sea- 
son wJlh a few animadvetaions on the chief faults lo 
■pbicli our performers are ViabVe. 'Yn-i^.'^ \ A«\\Vi*tt, 
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leave to say a word or two to the audience, as my 
reflections on the theatre would otherwise be incom- 
plete. On this occasion I cspect the thanks of the 
managers; and would recommend it to them to put 
my thirty-fourth number into a frame and ^lass, and 
hang it up in the Green- Room for the benefit of the 
players ; and to dispose three or four thousand of the 
present number into the several parts of the house, 
as Bayea dispersed papers to insinuate the plot of 
his piece into the boxes. 

The first part of the audience, that demands our 
attention, is so nearly allied to the actors, that they 
always appear on the' same level with them; but 
while the performer endeavours to carry on the busi- 
ness of the play, these gentlemen behind the scenes 
serve only to hinder and disturb it. There is no part 
of the house, from which a play can be seen to so 
little advantage as from the stage; yet this situation 
is very convenient on manv other considerations, of 
more consequence to a fine gentleman. It looks 
particular : it is the best place tu show a handsome 
person or an elegant suit of clothes : a bow from the 
stage to % beauty in the bos is most likely to attract 
onr notice; and a pretty fellow may perhaps with 
tolerable management get the credit of an intrigue 
with some of the actresses. But notwithstanding all 
these advantages accruing to our fine gentlemen, I 
could heartily wish they would leave a cleax stage to 
the performers ; or at least that none should be ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, but such aswuuld submit 
to be of some use there. As these gentlemen are 
ready dressed, they might help to swell the retinue 
of a monarch, join the engagement in a tragedy-bat- 
tle, or do any other little omce that might occur iii 
the play, which retjuires but little sense and no me* 
mory. But if they have not any genius for acting, 
and are still desirous of retaining thew ijoa\.*Vj ''^s' 
side-scenes, they should be obliged \» Vi^« *■ la;^*- 

roL. I, « 
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I ket, bayonet, pouch, and tbe rest of the accoutre- 
Enents, and stand on guard quietly and decently 
■ Tith the soldiers. 

B The boxes are often filled with persona, wbo do 
bot come to the theatre out of any regaid to Shak- 
^^leare or Garrick, but like the tine lady in Lethe, 
Wf because every body U there,' As these people 
■Cannot be expected to mind the play themselves, we 
Ran only desire them not to call off the attention of 
Bnthers : nor inteirnpt the dialogue on the stage by ^ 
RoudeT conversation of tlieir own. The silent court- 
Vsfaip of the eyes, ogles, nods, glances, and courte- 
r.aies from one box to another, may be allowed them 
iflie same as at church; but nothing more, except at 
I (ioronations, funeral processions, and pantomimes. 
I Sere I cannot help recommending it to the gentle- 
E men, who draw the pen from under their right ears 
K^bout seven o'clock, clap on a bag-wig and sword, 
I And drop into the boxes at tlie end of the third acti 
Pto take their half-crown's worth with as much de- 
I cency as possible : as well as the bloods, who reel 
from the taverns about Covent-Garden near that 
time, and tumble drunk into the boxes. Before I 
quit this part of the house, 1 must take notice of 
that division of the upper boxes, properly distin- 
guished by the name of the flesh market. There is 
frequently as much art used to make tbe flesh exhi- 
bited here look wholesome, and (as Tim says in the 
farce) ' all over red and white, like die inside of a 
shoulder of mutton,' as there is by the buLchers to 
make their veal look white ; and it is as often rank 
carrion and fly-blown. If these ladies would appear 
in any otlier quarter of the house, I would only be|j; 
of tUcJn, and those who come to market, to drive 
their bargains with as little noise us possible : but I 
have lately observed wilh some concern, that these 
women begin to appear in the lower boxes to the de- 
struction of all order, and gteal «.<i»SWoft of all mo- 
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dest todies. It is to be hoped, tb at some of tbeir 
friends will advise them not to pretend to appear 
there any more than at court : for it is as absurd to 
endeavour the removal of tbeir market into the front 
and side boxes, as it would be in the butchers of St. 
James's Market to attempt Hxing the shambles in St. 
James's Square, 

I must itow desire the reader to desceud with me, 
among laced bats and capuchins, into the pit. The 
pit is the grand court of criticism : and in tne centre 
of it is collected that awful body, distinguished by 
the tiUc of The Town. Hence are issued the irre- 
vocable decrees ; and here final sentence is pro- 
nounced on plays and players. This court has often 
been very severe in itsitecisioDS, and baa been known 
to declare many old plays barbarously murdered, 
and most of our modem ones felo de te : but it must 
not be dissembled, that many a cause of great con- 
sequence has been denied a fair hearing. Parties 
and private cabals have often been formed to thwart 
the progress of merit, or to espouse ignorance and 
dulness; for it is not wonderful, that the parliament 
of criticism, tike all others, should be liable to cor- 
ruption, lu this assembly Mr, Town was first no- 
minated Critic and Censor General ; but, consider- 
ing the notorious bribery now prevailing, I think 
proper to declare, (in imitation of Tom in the Con- 
scious Lovers) that I never took a single order for 
my vote in all my life. 

Those, who pay their two shillings at the door of 
the middle gallery, seem to frequent the theatre 
purely for the sake of seeing the play: though these 
peaceful regions are somelimca liisturbed by the in- 
cursions of rattling ladies of pleasure ; sometimes 
contain persons of fashion in disguise, and some- 
times critics in ambush. The greatest fault I have 
to object to those who lill this quarter of Uvu tj\«»)n«.. 
is their frequent and injudic\ou6 TOVevfi^^Wi^A. "ft 
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buBiDcsa of the play, by their applauae. I hare seen 
H bad actor clapped two minutes together for TAnting 
PI perhaps shrugging his shoulders, and makiog wry 
&ces ; and I have seen the natural course of the pas- 
^ons checked in a good one, by these ill-judged tes- 
l^onies of their approbation. It is recorded of 
.Betterton to his honour, that he thought a deep si- 
Jence through the whole house, and a strict attentaon 

his playing, the strongest and surest signs of his 
ling well received. 

The inhabitants of the upper gallery demand our 
hllotice as well as the rest of the theatre. The trunk- 
jpaker of immortal memory was the most celebrated 
liero of these regions ; buti since he is departed, and 
no able-bodied critic appointed in his room, I cannot 
ielp giving the same caution to the upper- gallery, as 
to the gentry a pair of stairs lower. Some of the 
.vnder comedians will perhaps be displeased at this 
■order, who are proud of these applauses, and rejoice 
jto hear the lusty bangs from the oaken towels oftheir 
iiiends against the wainscot of the upper gallery : 
but I think they should not be allowed to shatter the 
pannels without amending our taste ; since their 
thwacks, however vehement, are seldom laid on 
with sufficient Judgment to ratify our applause. It 
were better, therefore, if all the present twelve-penny 
critics of this town, who preside over our diversions 
in the upper gallery, would content themselves with 
the inferior duties of their office ; viz. to take care 
that the play begins at the proper time, that the music 
between the acts is of a due length, and that the 
candles are snulTed in tune. 

After these brief admonitions concerning our beha- 
viour at the play, which are intended as a kind of 
Vade Mecum for the frequenters of the theatre, I 
cannot conclude my paper more properly than with 
ai) extract from tlie Tale of a Tub, shewing the ju- 
dieious distribution of out vVa-j-VioMauB into boxea, 
pj'l, and ^leriee. ■ 
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I confees, that there is sumuthing very retioed in 
' Ae contrivance and structare of our modern theatres. 
For, first, the pit is sunk below the stage, that what- 
ever weighty matter shall be delivered thence, (whe- 
ther it be lead or gold) may fall plump into the jaws 
uf certain critics, (as I think they are called) which 
Htand ready open to devour them. Then, the boxes 
are built round, and raised to a level with the scene, 
in deference to the ladies ; because that large portion 
of wit, laid out in raising pruriences and protube- 
rances, is observed to run much upon a line, and 
ever in a circle. The whining passions, and little 
starved conceits, are gently wafted up by their own 
extreme levity, to the middle region, and there fix 
and are frozen by the frigid understandings of the in- 
habitants. Bombastery and buffoonery, by nature 
lofty and light, soar highe><t of all, and would bu 
lost in the roof, if the prudent architect had not with 
much foresight contnved for them a fourth place, 
called the twelve-penny gallery, and there planted 
a suitable colony, who greedily intercept them in 
tlieir passage.' O. 
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— Dim nrniinU hiOttH honorem. 



I LATELY took a survey of the female world, aa 
Censor-General ; and upon a strict review, was very 
much surprised to tiud, tliat there is scarce one wo- 
man to be met with, except among the lowest of the 
vulgar. The sex consists almost entirely of ladie^ 
Every Joan is listed into a lady ; and the maid a 
the mistress are equally di)piified with this D 
title. The stage-coaches are coaata.n'iX'j ^«4 
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ladies. At Bartholomew fair there b always a. 

hop for the ladies- - -And if the ladies id the draw- 
. ing-room are employed at whiat, their last night's 
liCards are made use of in a rubber by the ladies in 
f Ijfae steward's rooni-i while the other ladies of the fa- 
' mily are staking their halfpence at put or all-fours 
in the kitchen. In a word, whenever there ia oc- 
casion to speak of the female world, honourable 
mention is always made of them by the respecttiil 
appellation of the Ladies : as the young and the old, 
the black and the brown, the homely and the hand- 
some, are all complaisantly included under the ge- 
neral title of the Fair. 

Since, therefore, the ladies of Great Britain make 
up so numerous a body, I should be loth to disoblige 
so considerable a sisterhood, and shall devote this 
paper entirely to their service. I propose at pre- 
sent to marshal them into their respecdve ranks; 
and upon a review, I find that they may be justiy 
distributed under these five divisions ; viz. married 
ladies, maiden or young ladies, ladies of quality, fine 
ladies, and lastly (without affront to the good com- 
pany) ladica of pleasure. 

I shall begin with the married ladies, as this order 
will be found to be far the most numerous, and in- 
cludes all the married ^ftimen in town or country 
above the degree of a char-woman, or the trundler 
of a wheelbarrow. The plain old English word 
wife has long been discarded in our conversation, as 
being only lit for the broad mouths of the vulgar. A 
well-bred ear is startled at the very sound of wife, 

I OS at a coarse and indelicate expression; aud I ap- 
peal to any fashionable couple, whether they would 
not be as much ashamed to be mentioned together 
as man and wife, as they would be to appear together 
at court in a fardingale and trunk- breeches. From 
Hyde-Park-Corner to Temple- Bar this monster of a 
wife has not been heaTdoia\ncaV\sewnV\<\>iBAftd times 
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of dame and your worship ; and in the city ere ry 
good housewife is at least a lady of the other end of 
Uie town. lit the country you might as well dispute 
the pretensions of everj- fox-hunter to the title of 
esquire, as of bis helpmate to that of lady; and in 
every corporation town, whoever matches with a 
burgess, becomes a lady by right of charter. My 
cousin VillaG^e (from whom 1 have all my rural in- 
telligence) informs me, that upon the strictest in- 
quiry, there is but one wife iji the town where he 
now lives, and that is th^ parson's wife, who ia 
never mentioned by the country ladies but as a 
dowdy, and an old-fashioned creature. Such is llie 
great privilege of matrimony, that every female b 
ennobled by changing her surname : for as every 
unmarried woman is a miss, every married one by 
the same courtesy is a lady. 

The next order of digniiSed females is composed 
of maiden or young ladies; which terms are synunv' 
mous, and are indifferently applied to females of the 
age of fourteen or threescore. We must not, there- 
fore, be suqirised to hear of maiden ladies, who am 
known to have had sevdral children, or to meet with 

^ young ladies, that look like old dowagerii. At the 
house of an acquaintance where I lately visited, I 
was told that we were to expect Mrs. Jnckiinii and 
the two Miss Wrinkles. But what wai mv aur- 
fHise, when I saw on their arrival a blooming Jonmln 
of twenty-live accosted under the first di;niiminati«n, 
and the two nymphs, as I ex]icGted, conn; tottering 
into the room, the youngest of them, to all appear- 
ance, on the verge of threescore I I could nut help 
wishing, on this occasion, that some middle 
was invented between Miss and Mrs. to bo mJc 
U a certain age, by all females not inclioedj 
Iriuooy. For surely nothing can be 
lolls, than to hear a grey-haired lady.^aal' 
cUmacteric, mentioned in teim« tl\iL\. cow 
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of youth and beauty, or perhaps of a bib and hang- 
ing-sleeves. This indiscriminate appellation un- 
avoidably creates much confusion: I kiiuw an emi- 
nent tradesmau who lost a very good customer for 

inBocently writing Mrs. at tlie head of her 

bill : and I was lately at a ball, where, trusting to a 
friend for a partner, I was obliged to do penance 
with an old witliered beldam, who hobbled through 
several country dances witii me, though she was 
BJicient enough to hare been my grandmother, Ex- 
cluding these youDg ladies of fifty and sixty, this 
order of females is very numerous ; for there is 
scarce a girl in town or country, superior to a milk- 
maid or cinder-wench, but is comprehended in iL 
The daughters are indisputably young ladies, though 
there papas may be tradesmen or mechanics. For 
the present race of shopkeepers, &c. have wisely 
provided, that their gentility shall be preserved in 
the female part of the family. Thus, although the 
son is called plain Jack, and perhaps bound ap- 

Erentice to his father, the daughter is taught to 
uld up her bead, make tea in the little parlour 
behind the shop, and inherits the title of lady from 
her mamma. To make these claims to dignity more 
sure, those excellent Seminaries of genteel educa- 
tion, called boarding-schools, have been contrived ; 
where, instead of teasing a sampler, or conning a 
chapter of the Bible, the young ladies are instructed 
to hold up their heads, make a courtesy, and to be- 
have themselves in every respect like pretty little 
ladies. Hence it happens, that we may often ob- 
serve several of these polite damsels in the skirts of 
' "White-Chapel, and in every petty country town ; 

fc nay, it is common to meet with young ladies born 
^^ sod bred, who have submitted to keep a chandler's 
^B shop, or had humility enough even to go to servioe. 
^H.' I proceed next to take iuto consideration what is 
^^meneraily understood by \uAvcs o^ i\u,«!u.\.-j . These, 
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^VJb other words, may be more properly called ladies 
^Ksf fashion : for, in the modish acceptation of the 
^Kphraae, not so much regard is had to their birth or 
^Bpbltation, or even to their coronet, as to their way of 
^B'life. The duchess, who has not taste enough to 
^Ksct up to the character of a person of quality, is 
^m UQ more respected in the polite world than a city 
^Klcoight's lady ; nor does she derive any greater ho- 
^~liOur from her title, than the hump-backed woman 
receives from the vulgar. But what is more imme- 
diately expected from a lady of quality, will be seen 
under the next article; for, to their praise be it 
spaken, most of our modem ladies of quality affect 
to be fine ladies. 

To describe the life of a fine lady would be ouly 
to set down a perjietual round of visiting, gaming. 
dressing, and intriguing. She has been bred up in 
the notion of making a figure, and of recommending 
herself as a woman of spirit; fur which end she is 
always foremost in the fashion, and never fails grac- 
ing with her appearance every public assembly, and 
every party of pleasure. Though single, she may 
coquet with every single gentleman ; or if married, 
she may admit of gallantries without reproach, and 
even receive visits from the men in her bed-chamber. 
To complete the character, and to make her a very 
fine lady, she should be celebrated for her wit and 
beauty, and be parted from her husband : for as ma- 
trimony itself is not meant as a restraint upon plea- 
sure, a separate maintenauce is understood as a li- 
cence to throw off even the appearance of virtue. 

From the line ladies it is a very natural transition 
to the ladies of pleasure ; and, indeed, from what 
has already been said concerning hne ladies, one 
might imagine that, as they make pleasure their a ' 

Kursuit, they might properly be entitled ladig|~* 
leasure. But this gay appellation is res 
te higher rank of prostitutes, wVioae i^ni 
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Iferencc from the fine ladies consists in their openly 
r professing a trade, which the others carry on by 
smuggling. A lady of fashion, who refuses no fa- 
Tours but the last, or even grants that without being 
paid for it, is not to be accounted a lady of plea- 
awe, but ranks in an order formerly celebrated un- 
der the title of demi-reps. It is whimsical enough 
to see the different complesions assumed by t^e 
same vice, according to the difference of stations. 
The married lady of quality may intrigue with as 
many as she pleases, and still remain right honour- 
able : the draggle-tailed street-walker is a common 
woman, and liable to be sent to Bridewell ; but the 
I whore of high life is alady of pleasure, and rolls in 
kngilt chariot. T. 
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QtBCfluid agunt kominea, voiam, timer, ira, t 
Gaudia, diieursiu, noatri farragii libeUi. 
yfitaXe'ei tbe busy bustling world employe, 
Our wanUaod wishes, pleasures, cures, lud joj 
These the historians of our times display. 
And cull it uema, the iiodge-podge of a day. 
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When I first resolved on appearing in my presettt 
character, I had some thougiUa of making ray pub- 
lic entry in the front of one or other of our news- 
papers; as I considered that the domestic occur- 
rences, which compose a part of their equipage, 
would make no bad figure in roy own retinue. 
Some reflections on the modish methods of gaming 
would receive an additional coutiriaation from a pa- 
ragraph in the News, tliat ' last Tuesday a game at 
Whist was played at White's for lOOOl. a corner,' 
or that ' the match between his Grace the Duke of 
• ' • " and Lord • • * * was decided at Newmarket:' 
and a dissertation on tt«i Ws-wj o? the present age 
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would be very aptly illustrated by an exact ac- 
count of the weight of the turtle, dressed a few 
days before for the gentlemen of the above-men- 
tioned Chocolate-bouse. 

Indeed, I have always looked upon the works of 
Mr. Jenour in the Daily A dvertiser as a kind of sup- 
plement to the intelligence of Mr. Town ; contain- 
ing a more minute account of the important trans- 
actions of that class of mankind, which has been 
figuratively styled The World. From these daily re- 
gisters, we may not only learn when any body is mar- 
ried or hanged, hut you have immediate notice when- 
ever his Grace goes to Newmarket, or her Lady- 
ship sets out for Bath : and but last week, at the 
same time that the gentlemen of the law were told, 
that the Lord Chancellor could not sit in tie Court 
of Chancery, people of fashion had the melancholy 
news, that Siguot BicciarelU was not able to sing. 

Nor is that part of Mr. Jenour's lucubrations, 
which is allotted to advertisements, less amusing and 
entertaining : and many of these articles might very 
properly come under my cognizance. It is here de- 
bated, whether the pri/e of eloquence should be given 
to Urator Macklin or Orator Henley; and whether 
Mr. Stephen Pitta is not the best qualified to furnish 
gentlemen and ladies' libraries with tea-chests in 
Octavo, and close-stools in Folio. And besides the 
public notices to persons of taste, of very rare old 
Japan, and most curious and inimitable Epargnes 
for desserts, as also the most rich and elegant fancied 
silks to be sold by auction ; many other advices no 
less interesting to the Town, are here given. We 
are daily put in mind, that Mrs. Philips at the Green 
Canister still hopes for the favours of her former 
good customers as usual : that next door to Had- 
dock's is sold an antidote against the poison imbibed 
at that bagnio : that Dr. Kock infallibly taie«.».WK- 

" I epidemical distemper by vvrt-ut o^ '^i ^fejwi^'fc 
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Mtent : that a learned physician and surgeon will 
,]privately accommodate any gentleman (as the doc- 
[ter modestly espressea it in his own Latin) Pro 
''Mvrbut Venerea curandus: and that Y. Z. a regular' 
Bred surgeon and m^n-midwife, together with fifty 
others, will accommodate gentlewomen that are un- 
der the necessity of lying-in privately. 

But not only the public transactions of auctioneers, 
brokers, and horse-dealers, but the most private con- 
cerns of pleasure and gallantry may be also carried 
on by means of this paper. Assignations are here 
made, and the most secret intrigues formed, at the 
expense of two shillings. If a genteel young lady, 
who can do all kinds of work,' wants a place, she 
will be sure to hear of a master by advertising : any 
gentleman and lady of unexceptionable characler 
may meet with lodgings to be let, and no questions 
asked : how often has Romeo declared in print his 
unspeakable passion for the charming Peachy I How 
many gentleman have made open professions of ^e 
strictest honour and secrecy I And how many ladies, 
drest in such a manner, and seen at such a place, 
have been desired to leave a line for A. B. Before 
the late Marriage Act it was very usual for yonng 
gentlemen and ladies (possessed of every qualitica- 
iion requisite to make the marriage state happy) to 
offer themselves as a good bargain to each other ; 
and men took the same measures of advertising to 
i^t an agreeable companion for life, as they do for 
1^ agreeable companion for a post-chaise. As this 
Vaffic in matrimony is now prohibited, it has givtin 
occasion to the opening a new branch of trade ; and 
since husbands and wives are hardly to be got For 
love or money, several good-natured females have 
set themselves up to sale to the best bidder. The 
Daily Advertiser is therefore become the universal 
register for new faces ; and every day's advertiae- 
meots have been lale\y ctcmiVeA w'OftQSSMii tS-^iiMv.^ 
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ladies, who would be glad of the company of any 
elderly gentleman, to pass Iiia Iciaure hours with 
thera, and play at cards. 

1 look upon the common intelligence in our pub- 
lic papers, with the loDg train of advertisements an- 
nexed to it, as the best account of the present do- 
mestic state of England, that can possibly be com- 
piled ; nor do 1 know any thing, which would give 
posterity ao clear an idea of the taste and morals of 
the preseut age, as a bundle of our daily papers. 
They would here see what books are most read, 
wbat are our chief amuseiueots and diversions : and 
when they should observe the daily inquiries after 
eloped wives and apprentices, and the frequent ac- 
counts of trials in Westminster-Hall for perjury, 
adultery, dt:c. they might form a tolerable notion 
even of our private life. Among many other reasons 
for lamenting that the art of printing was not more 
early discovered, I cannot but regret that we have 
perhaps lost many accounts of this nature, which 
might otherwise have been handed down to us. With 
what pleasure should we have perused an Athenian 
Advertiser, or a Romau Gazetteer ! A curious critic 
or antiquary would place them on the same shelf with 
the Classics, and would be highly pleased at dis- 
covering what days TuUy went to his Tusculum, or 
Plioy to his magnificent villa ; who was the capital 
singer at the Grecian opera, and in what characters 
Boscitis appeared with most success. These pieces 
of intelligence would undoubtedly give great satis- 
lactiou ; and I am myself acquainted with a very 
learned gentleman, who has assured me, that he has 
been as much delighted at discovering that the Sosii 
were Horace's booksellers, that the Hecyra of Te- 
rence was damned, and other little particulars of 
that nature, as with an account of the destruction 
of Carthage, or the death of Cffisw. Vf« %\isix\4. 
also be g\ad to collect from iWw a.A"ifti6w«»*''** 
roL. I. Tc. ^ 
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what things were most in rec|uest at Athens and 
Kome. Even our papers (which |ierhaps are oalled 
Daily from their lasting but a. day) are, I feu, of too 
fugitive a nature to fall under the inspecljon of pos- 
terity. To remedy, in some mea,sure, this iucon- 
venieuce, I shall now conclude my paper with a few 
ailTertisements, which, if they have not all actually 
been inserted in our papers, are at least of the same 
nature with those that daily have a place there, 

AUVERTISEMENTS. 

To be spoke with every day at his house in the Old- 

BRYAN RAPAWAY, 

Who swears oaths of all kinds and prices, and 
will procure positive evidence at a day's warning in 
all sorts of causes. He will contract with any at- 
torney or quack- doc tor, to swear by the quarter; 
and will supply affidavits, &c. on the most reason' 
able terms. 

•,' He will attend, during the business of elec- 
tions and double returns, in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, and will ply next term at Westminster- 
Hall. 

WANTED, 

A genteel black or negro Girl, very handsome; 
with a soft skin, good teeth, sweet breath, at least 
five feet three inches high, and not above eighteeiu 
Whoever has euch a girl to dispose of, may beat of 
a gentleman who will give fifty guineas for her, by 
applying at the bar of the Shakspeare's Head Tavern, 
Covent- Garden, 

Note, At the same place any genteel white Girl 
may hear of something to her advantage. 

A person, that lives near Guildhall, ia a very 
gentle rider, rides about ten stone, chiefly for health, 
and uever on a Sunday Wl oft an eTAraatdioary oc- 
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caaion, would be glad of a. piirtner much under the 
same circumstances, in a very genteel tnare, and 
very guod in her kind. 

Several sums, from £10 to £10,000. 

Wanted immediately, by a person in a lar^^e and 
protitable business — Wanted directly, by a person 
whose character will bear the strictest ini^uiry — 
Wanted for a week only, or as long as the lender 
cbooses^ — ^upon undeniable security — The borrower 
will give his bond and Judgment, make over his stock 
in trade, insure his Hfe, &c. — A handsome gratuity 
will be given — Interest paid punctually — StricleHt 
honor and secrecy may be depended on. None but 
principals will be treated witfa. 

Direct for A. B. L. M, S. T. X. Y. &c. &c. Ac. 

This day are published, ^ 

The Adventurea of Dick Hazard. 

The History of Mr. Joshua Trueman, 

The History of Will Ramble. 

The History of James Ramble, Ew(. 

The Travels of Drake Morris. 

The History of Jasper Bauka. 

Memoirs of the Shakspeare's Head. 

The History of Frank Hammond. 

The Marriage-Act, a Novel. 

And fipei'dily will be pubUslied, 

The History of Sir Humphry Herald and Sir Ed- 
ward Haunch. — Memoirs of Lady Vainlove, — 
The Card. 

Adventures of Tom Doughty, Jack Careless. Frank 
Easy, Dick Damnable, Molly Peirson, Sic, Sec. 

Being a complete collection of N ovela for the amuse- 
ment of the preeeot wiuter. 
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■ ■ ■ Ovid. I 

A bestow a lifckaa grace, J 
e flame, yet none a iliffei " " 

TO MH, TOWN. 

Sir, 

It is whimsical to obaerre the mistakes tJiat W% 
country geattemen are led into at our first coming to 
town. We are induced to think, and indeed truly, 
that your fine ladies are composed of different mate- 
rials from our rural ones ; since, though they sleep 
all day and rake all night, they still remain as fresh 
and ruddy as a parson's daughter or a farmer's wife. 
At other times we are apt to wonder, that such de- 
licate creatures as they appear, should yet be SD 
much proof against cold, as to look as rosy in Ja- 
nuary as in June, and even in the sharpest weather 
to be very unwilling to approach the fire. I was at 
a loss to account for this unalterable hue of their 
complexions : but I soon found, that beauty was not 
more peculiar to the air of St. James's than of 
York ; and that this perpetual bloom was not ua- 
tive, but imported from abroad. Not content with 
tliat red and white which nature gave, your belles 
reduced (as they pretend) to the necessity of 
ig the flush of health with the rouge of ver- 
and giving: us Spanish wool for English 
beauty. 

The very reason alleged for this fashionable prac- 
tice is such, as (if they seriously considered it) the 
ladies would be ashamed to mention. ' The late 
hours they are obliged to keep, render them such 
perfect frights, that they would be as loth to ap- 
pear abroad without \wul as wi^ut clothes,' Thw, 
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it must be acknowledged, is too true : but would 
they suffer tbeif fathers or their husbands to wheel 
them down for oue month lo the old mansion -bouse, 
tbey would soon be sensible of the change, and soon 
perceive how much the early walk exceeds the late 
assembly. The vigils of the card-table have spoiled 
many a good face ; and I have known a beauty 
stick to the tnidnight rubbers, till she has grown as 
homely as the queen of spades. There is nothing 
more certain in all Hoyle's cases, than that whist 
and late hours will ruin the finest set of features ; 
hut if the ladies would give up their routs for the 
healthy amusements of the country, I will venture 
to say their carmine would be then as useless as 
their artificial nosegays. 

A moralist might t«lk to ihem of the heinousness 
of the practice ; since all deceit is criminal, and 
painting is no better than looking a lie. And should 
ihey urge that nobody is deceived by it, he might 
add, that the plea for admitting it is then at an end: 
since few are yet arrived at that height of French 
politeness, as to dress their cheeks in public, and to 
profess wearing vermilion as openly as powder. But 
I shall content myself with using an argument more 
likely to prevail; and such. I trust, will be the as- 
surance, that this practice is highly disagreeable to 
the men. What must be the mortification, and what 
the disgust of the lover, who goes to bed to a bride 
as blooming as an angel, and tinds her in the mom- 
bg as wan and yellow as a corpse? For marriage 
soon takes oft' the mask ; and all the resources of 
art, all the mysteries of the toilet, are then at an 
«nd. Be that is thus wedded to a cloud instead of 
a Juno, may well be allowed to complaiu, but with- 
out relief; tor this is a custom, which once admittedj 
so tarniEihes the skin, that it is next to impossible 
ever to retrieve it. Let me, thetfctoie, «:tt.>itwa 'ilo»'!«. 
young begiaaeia, who me uul >j(it&*c.oVi*H*:^'V**"^ 
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reilemptiou, to leave it off in time, and endeavour to 
procure and preserve by early hours that unaffected 
bloom, whicb art cannot give, and which only age 
or sicliness can take away. 

Our beauties were formerly above making i 
■o poor an artilice : they trusted to the lively colour- 
ing of nature, which was heightened by temperance 
and exercise ; but our modern belles are obliged to 
retouch their cheeks every day, to keep them in re 
p^. We were then as superior to the French ii 
the assembly, as in the field : but since a trip (o 
France has been thought a requisite in the educatioD 
of our ladies as well as gentlemen, our polite females 
have thought fit to dress their faces as well as t^ir 
heads a la mode de Paris. I am told, that when aa 
English lady is at Paris, she is so surrounded with 
e faces, that she is herself obliged (if she would 
not appear singular) to put on the mask. But wlio 
would exchange the brilliancy of the diamond for 
the faint lustre of French paste? And for my pait, 
I would as soon expect that an English beauty at 
Morocco would japan her face with lamp black, in 
complaisance to the sable beauties of that country. 
Let the French ladies whitewash and plaster their 
fronts, and lay on their colours with a trowel : 
these daubings of art are no more to be compared to 
the genuine glow ot'a British- cheek, than the coat 
strokes of ihe painter's brush can resemble the n 
tive veins of the marble. This contrast is placed 
in a proper light in Mr Addison's fine epigram on 

I Lady Manchester ; which will serve to conviaBftm 

^H^ of the force of undissembled beauty : 

^M 

m 
m "' 
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when bnughty Gallia's damcB, that spread I 
O'er their pale cheeks a liTeless red, 
Beheld this beauteous straager there, 
Jn native charniB divinely fair. 
Confusion in tUoiu \oo\(.b ftie^ %'aa'«'4. 
And with miliQmiw'd\i\vie.\iB8 ^ii«'4 
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I think, Mr. Town, you might easily prevail on 
ir fair readers to leave off this unnatural practice 
u could once thoroughly convince them, that it 
irs tlieir beauty instead of improving it. A 
.. _ s face, like the coats in the Tail of a Tub, if 
left to ilself, will wear well ; but if you oifer to load 
it with foreign ornaments, you destroy the original 
ground. 

Among other matter of wonder on my first com- 
ing tu town, I was much surprised at the general 
appearance nf youth among the ladjes. At present 
there is no distinction in their coiuplesiona between 
a beauty in her teens and a lady in her grand cli- 
macteric : yet at the same lime 1 could not but take 
notice of the wonderful variety in the face of the 
same lady. I have known an olive beauty on Mon- 
'ery ruddy and blooming on Tuesday; 
I Wednesday ; come round to the olive 
n Thursday ; and in a word, change her 
as often as her gown. I was amazed to 
aunts in this town, except a few un- 
fashionable people, whom nobody knows; the rest 
still continuing in the zenith of their youth and 
health, and falling off, like timely fruit, without any 
previous decay. All this was amystery that 1 could 
not unriddle, dll on being introduced to some ladies, 
I unluckUy improved the hue of my lips at tlie ex- 
pence of a fair one, who unthmkingly bad turned her 
cheek ; and found that my kisses were given (as is 
observed in the epigram), like those of Pyramns, 
through tlie wall. 1 then discovered, that this sur- 
prising youth and beauty was all counterfeit; and 
that (as Uamlet says) ' God had given them one 
face, and they had themselves another.' 

I have mentioned die accident of my carrying off 
half a lady's face by a salute, that your courtly 
dames may learn toput on their fates a, \\\&fc'»^«fi^'^'-> 
bnt as (or my own d^ugklers, iH\\v\e *wO» ^^^^^ 
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think thev aie pretty safe ; for this unnatural fashion 
will hardly make its way into tlie country, as this 
ramped complexion would not stand against the 
rays of thu sun, and would inevitably melt away in 
a country dance. The ladies have, indeed been 
always the greatest enemies to their own beauty, and 
seem to have a design against their own faces. At 
one time the whole countenance was eclipsed in a 
black velvet mask ; at another it was blotted with 
patches ; and at present it is crusted over wilJi plas- 
ter of Paris. In those battered belles, who still aim 
at conquest, this practice is in some sort excusable; 
but it is surely as ridiculous in a youni; lady to give 
up beauty for paint, as it would be to draw a good 
set of teeth merely ta hll their places with a row of 

Indeed, so common is this fashion among the young 
as well as the old, that when I am in a group of 
beauties, I consider them as so many pretty pictures; 
looking about me with as little emotion, as I do at 
Hudson's; and if any thing fills me with admiration, 
it is the judicious arrangement of tlie tints and the 
delicate touches of the painter. Art very often 
seems almost to vie with nature : but my attention is 
too frequently diverted by considering the texture 
and hue of the akin beneath; and the picture fails 
to charm, while my thoughts are engrossed by the 
wood and canvas. I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant,! 
RdstiI 

No. 47. THURSDAY. DECEMBER 19, 178*7 



Hie raccum Ikcl, hie, JuTence, quiequM 

In buccam tibi veacrit, loguarit. W 

Hero, witlings, here with MBcklin IsJk yiiu 

On plsya, ur puliticH,Qi ^\iai'jQUn'ill. 

It has hitliei'tobeeniui3;gi«el,ftv«*.*ia*^'«a' 

, equalled, if not auipa-saed, ftie a^^^^Ji 
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,'ljberal arts, we have not yet been able to arrive at 
Aat height of eloquence, which was pofisessed in so 
amaziDg a manner by the Grecian and Roman orators. 
Whether this has been owing to anypcculiar organ!' 
ZBtion of our tongues, or whether it has proceeded 
fi>om our national love of taciturnity, I shall not take 
DC to determine : but I will now venture to 
that the present times might furnish us with a 
lore surprising number of tine speakers, than have 
tteen set down by Tully in hia treatise De Claris 
Oratoribus. Foreigners can no longer object to ua, 
that the northern coldness of our climate has (as it 
were) pursed up our lips, and that we uri: afraid to 
open uur mouths : the charm is at length dissolved; 
and our people, who before affected the gravity and 
silence of the Spaniards, have adopted -and natu- 
ralized the volubility of speech, as well as the guy 
manners, of the French. 

This change has been brought about by the public- 
spirited attempts of those elevated geniuses, who 
have instituted certain schools for the cultivation of 
eloquence in all its branches. Hence it is, that 
instead of languid discourses from the pulpit, several 
tabernacles and meeting-houses have been set up, 
where lay-preachers may display all the powers of 
oratory in sighs and groans, and emulate a Whitfield 
or a Wesley in all the figures of rhetoric. And not 
only the enthusiast has hia conventicles, but even 
the free-thinker boasts his societies, where he may 
hold forth against religion in tropes, metaphors, and 
similes. The declamations weekly thundered out at 
Clare-Market, and the subtle argumentations at the- 
Robin Hood, I have formerly celebrated ; it now 
remains to pay my respects to the Martin Luther of 
the age, (as he frequently calls himself) the great 
onttor Macklin : who, by declaiming himself, and 
'~ "ining a school for the disputations of others, has 
led both the above plans to^el\v«<[,ttu&^uti&st\'AMi 
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British Inquisition. Here, whatever 
world of taste and literature, is debated : our rakes 
ami bloods, who had been used to frequent Covent- 
Garden merely for the sake of whoring and drinking', 
now resort thither for reaaon and argument ; and the 
piazza begins to rie with the ancient portico, wtme 
9 Derates disputed. 

But what pleases me most in Mr. Macklin's in- 
stitution is, that he has allowed the tongues of nr^ 
fair countrywomen their full play. Their natural 
talents for oratory are so excellent and numergus, 
that it seems more owing to the envy than prudence 
of the other sex, that they should be denied the 
opportunity of exerting them. The remarkable 
tendency in our politest ladies, ' to talk, though thay 
have nothing to i^ay,' and the torrent of eloquence, 
that pours (on the most trivial occasions) from the 
lips of those females, called scolda, give abundant 
proofs of that command of words, and flow of elo- 
quence, which so few men have been able to attain. 
Again, if action is the life and soul of an oration, 
how many advantages have the ladies in this parti- 
cular? The waving of a snowy arm, artfully shaded 
with the enchanting slope of a double rutife, would 
havetwcnty times the force of the stiff see-saw of a 
male orator : and when they come to the most aoi- 
luated parts of the oration, which demauil uncom- 
mon warmth and agitation, we should be vanquished 
by the heaving breast, an<I all those other charms, 
which the modern dress is so well caluulated lo 
display. 

Since the ladies are thus undeniably endued with 
these and many other accomplishments for oratoir, 
that no place should hitherto have been opened lor 
their exerting them, is almost unaccoim table. The 
lower order of females have, indeed, long ago in- 
stituted an academy of this kind at the other end of 
the town, where oyaters awi eVov^we.ace ate in equal 
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perfection ; but the jtoUter part of the famale world 
have hitherto had no turther opportunity of exercising 
their abilities, than the common occasions which a 
new cap or petenlair, the tea or the card-table, have 
afforded them. I am therefore heartily glad, that a 
plan is at length put in execution, which will encou- 
rage their propensity to talking, and enlarge their 
topics of conversation : but I ' ' 

larly recommend it to allladiei 
position, to attend at Macklia's : 
stream of eloquence, which, for 
veut, has long been p 
husbands, may now be carried off by another more 
agreeable channel. 

I could not have thought it possible, that this un- 
dertaking would have subsisted two nights, without 
setting all the female tongues from St. James's to 
Temple' Bar in motion. But the ladies have hitherto 
been dumb ; and female eloquence seems as unlikely 
to display itself in public as ever. Whether their 
modesty wdl not permit them to open their mouths in 
the unhallowed air of Covent^Garden, J know not: 
but J am rather inclined to think, thiit the 



: that the impetuous 
t of another 
I their servants i 



led have not been sufficiently calculated for 



the female part of tlie assembly. I'hey might p 
haps be tempted to debate, ' whether Fanny Murray 

or Lady -were the pruperest to lead the 

fashion;' 'to what lengths a lady might proceed 
without the loss of her reputation ;' — or 'whether 
the beautilying lotion or the royal washball were 
the most excellent cosmetics.' It might also be ex- 
pected, in complaisance to the fair sex, that the In- 
quisitor should now and then read a dissertation on 
natural and artificial beauty ; in which he might 
(with that softness and delicacy peculiar to himself) 
analyze a lady's face, and give examples of the ogle, 
the simper, the smile, the languish, uie^ AAVd-^e, H'c. 
with a word or two on the use viRi\«iwefe\. <i^ ^(•'m^- 
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But these points I shall leave to Mr. Maklm's 
coDsideration : in the meantime, as it is not ia my 
power to oblige the public with a lady's speech, I 
shall fill up the remainder of my paper with an 
oration, which my correspondeDt is desirous should 
appear in print, though he had uot xufhcicnt confi- 
dence to deliver it at the Inquisition, 

QUESTION. 

Whether the Stage might not be made more cundu- 

civc to virtue and morality ! 

Mr. Inqdisitor, 

The ancient drama had, we know, a religious as 
well as political view : and was designed to inspire 
the audience with a reverence to the gods and a lore 
of their country. Our own stage, upon particular 
occasions has been made to answer the same ends. 
Thus we may remember during the last rebellion, 
besides the loyalty of the hddles in the orchestra, we 
were inspired with the detestation of the Pope and 
Pretender by the Nonjuror, the Jesuit Caught, Per- 
kin Warbeck, or the Popish Impostor, and aucb 
other politico-reUgioua dramas. 

But there is a species of the drama, which has 
not yet been mentioned by any of the gentlemen who 
have spoke to the cjuestion, and which is very de- 
ficient in point of moral: I mean pantomimes. Ms. 
Law has been very severe on the impiety of repre- 
senting heathen gods and goddesses before a truly 
Christian audience: and to this we may add, thai 
Harlequin is but a wicked sort of a fellow, and is 
always running after the girls. For my part I have 
often blushed to see this impudent rake endeavouring 
to creep up Columbine's petticoats, and at other 
times patting her neck, and laying his legs upon her 
lap. Nobody wi\l sa^ , iudeed, that there ia much 
yirtue and morality in ttieae en\fti\Ma»TO«Ma -. vV\<^u^ 
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it must he confessed to thebonourof ouraeighbour- 
ing house here, that tbe Necromancer and the 
Sorcerer, after having played niaoy unchristian 
pranks upon the stage, are at last fairly sent to the 
devil. I would therefore recommend it to our 
pantomime-writers, that instead of the Pantheon, or 
lewd comedies, they would take their subjects from 
some old Garland, moral ballad, or penny history 
book. Suppose, for example, they were to give us 
tbe story of Patient Griz/le in dumb shew : setting 
forth, as how a noble lord fell in love withher, as he 
was bunting ; — and there you might have tbe scene 
of the spinning wheel, and tbe song of tbe early 
borik 1 — and as how, after many trials of her patience, 
which they might represent by machinery, this lord 
at last marriedber; — and then you may have a grand 
temple and dance. Tbe other house have already 
revived the good old story of Fortunetus'a wishing 
cap; and as they are fond of introducing little 
children in their entertainments, suppose they were 
to exhibit a pantomime of the Three Children in the 
Wood; — -'twould be vastly pretty to see the paste- 
board robin-red- breast let down by wires upon the 
stage to cover the poor innocent b«JieH with paper 
leaves. But if Lbey must have fairies and genii, I 
would advise them to take their stories out of that 
pretty little book, called the Fairy Tales. I am 
sure, instead of ostriches, dogs, horses, lions, mon- 
keys, &c. we should be full as well pleased to see 
the Wolf and little Red Riding-Hood ; and we 
should laugh vastly at the adventures of Pnss in 
Boots. 1 need not point out tbe excellent moral 
which would be inculcated by representations of 
this kind; and 1 am confidentthey would meet with 
the deserved applause of all the old women l~ 
lildteD in both galleries. 
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Agr, libertate Decembri, 

Quando Ha majoru vuluermit, utere.— Hor. 

Come, let us, like our jovial sires of old. 

With gambols and miacc-pies our Christmas hold. 

At this season of the year it has alwaj's been cus- 
tomary for the lower part of the world to express 
their gratitude to their benefactors ; while some of 
a more elevated genius among theju clothe theii 
thoughts in a kind of holiday dress, and oace in 
the year rise into poets. Thus the bellman bida 
good night to all his masters and mistresses in cou- 
plets ; the news-carrier hawks his own verses; and 
the very lamp-lighter addresses his worthy cus- 
tomers in rhyme. As a. servant to the public, I 
should be wanting in the due respect to my readers, 
if I also did not take this earliest opportuail^ of 
paying them the compliments of the season, and (in 
the phrase of their barbers, tailors, shoemakers, and 
other tradesmen) wish them a merry Christmas ajid 
a happy new year. 

Those old-fashioned mortals, who have been ac- 
customed to look upon this season with extraordi- 
nary devotion, I leave to con over the explanation 
of it in Nelson : it shall at present be my busiaesa to 
show the different methods of celebrating it in these 
kingdoms. With, the generality Christmas is looked 
upon as a festival in the most literal sense, and 
held sacred by good eating and drinking. These, m- 
deed, are the most distinguishing marks of Cfarist- 
mas : the revenue from the mallr-tax, and the duty 
upon wiues, &c. on account of these twelve daysi 
, has always been found to increase considerably: 
I and it is impossible to conceive the slaughter that is 
I made among the ijou\lv5 awiftitVo?,* to vVxfferent 
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parts of the country, to furnish the prodigious num- 
ber of turkeys and chines, and collars of bniwD, that 
I mvet np, as presents, to the metropolis on tliis oc- 
f ^sion. The jully cit looks upon this Joyous time of 
L feasting, wi^i as much pleasure as on the treat of a 
lAiew-electcd alderman, or a lord-mayor's day. Nor 
D the couutry farmer rail more against the game- 
let, than many worthy citizens, who have ever since 
D debarred of their annual hare ; while their ladies 
never enough regret their loss of the opportu- 
nity of displaying Qieir skill, in making a most 
excellent pudding in the belly. But these notable 
housewives have still the consolation of hearing 
their guests commend the mince-pies without meat, 
which we are assured were made at home, and not 
like the ordinary heavy things trom the pastry- 
cook's. These good people would, indeed, look 
upon the absence of mince-pies as the highest vio- 
lation of Christmas ; and have remarked with con- 
cern the disr^ard that has been shewn of late years 
to that old English repast: for this excellent British 
olio is as essential to Christmas, as pancake to 
Shrove Tuesday, tansy to Easter, furmity to Mid- 
leut Sunday, or goose to Michaelmas day. And 
dicy think it no wonder that our finical gentry should 
be so loose in their principles, as well as weak in 
then- bodies, when the solid, substantial, Protes- 
tant mince-pie has given place amoug them to the 
Roman Catholic aumlets, and the light, pufl'y, hete- 
ordoxpefj de religievte*. 

As this season used formerly to be welcomed in 
with more than usual jollity in the counlry, it is pro- 
bable that the Christmas remembrances, with which 
the waggons and stage-coaches are at tida time 
loaded, hrst took tlieir rise from the laudable <tua- 
f distributing provisions at this severe ({uarter 
: year to the poor. But these presents ajc« 
etdoin sent to those who aie Ttsji"3 '«i ■«««& A 
Y 2 
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them, but are designed as compliments to the great 
from their inferiors, and come chiefly from the tenant 
to his rich landlord, or from the rector of a fat liying, 
as a kind of tythe, to his patron. Nor is the old 
hospitable English custom, of keeping open-house 
for the poor neighbourhood, any longer regarded. 
We might as soon expect to see plum-porridge fill 
a tureen at the ordinary at White's, as l&at the lord 
of a manor should assemble his poor tenants to make 
merry at the great house. The servants now swill 
the Christmas ale by themselves in the hall, while 
the squire gets drunk with his brother foxhunters in 
the smoking-room. 

There is no rank of people so heartily rejoiced at 
the arrival of this joyful season, as the order of ser- 
vants, journeymen, and apprentices, and the lower 
sort of people in general. No master or mistress is 
so rigid as to refuse them a holiday; and by remark- 
able good luck the same circumstance, which gives 
them an opportunity of diverting themselves, pro- 
cures them money to support it, by the tax which 
custom has imposed upon us in the article of Christnouis 
boxes. The butcher and the baker send their jour- 
neymen and apprentices to levy contributions on 
their customers, which are paid back again in the 
usual fees to Mr. John and Mrs. Mary. This serves 
the tradesman as a pretence to lengthen out his bill, 
and the master and mistress to lower the wages on 
account of the vails. The Christmas box was for- 
merly the bounty of well-disposed people, who were 
willing to contribute something towards rewarding 
the industrious, and supplying them with necessa- 
ries. But the gift is now almost demanded as a right; 
and our journeymen, apprentices, &c. are grown so 
polite, that instead of reserving their Christmas-box 
for its original use, their ready cash serves them 
only for present pocket-money; and instead of vi- 
Miting their friends and TeVa\A.o\Mi,^«^ ^wsMsieiice the 
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'jiae gentlemen of the week. The sispenny hop is 

iwded with ladies and gentlemen from the kitchen ; 

yrens of Catherine- street charm many a holiday 

lant into their snares ; and the play-houses are 

beaux, wits, and critics, from Cheapside 

id White-Chapei. The bairows are surrounded 

ith rawladssettingtheirbalfpcDce against oranges; 

id the greasy cards and dirty cribbage-board em- 

toy the genteeler ganiestera in every ale-hoaae. A 

merry Christmas has ruined many a promising young 

fellow, who has been flush of money at the beginning 

of the week, but before the end of it has committed 

a robbery on the till for more. 

But in the midst of this general festivity there 
arc some so far from giving into any extraorditiary 
merriment, that they seem more gloomy than usual, 
anil appear with faces as dismal as the month in 
which Christmas is celebrated. I have heard a 
plodding citizen most grievously complaiu of the 
great expense of house-keeping at this season, when 
own and his wife's relations claim the privilege 
kindred to eat him out of house and home ; tlien 
iin, considering the present total decay of trade, 
id the great load of taxes, it is a shame, they 
think, that poor shopkeepers Eboutd be so fleeced and 
plundered, under Uie pretence of Christmas-boxes, 
But if tradesmen have any reason to murmur at 
Christmas, many of their customers, on the other 
hand, tremble at its reproach; as it is made a sanc- 
tion to every petty mechanic, to break in upon their 
joy, and disturb a gentleman's repose at tliia time 
by bringing in his bill. 

Others, who used to be very merry at this season, 
have within this year or two been quite disconcerted. 
To put them out of their old way, is to put them out 
uf humour ; they have therefore quarrelled vrith the 
almanack, and refuse to keep their Christmas es 
cording to act of parliumenl. W^ fiuMi\\» N'^a 
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informs me, that' this obstinacy is very common in 
the country; and that many still persist in waiting, 
eleven days for their mirth, and defer their Christ- 
mas till the blowing of the Glastonbury thorn. In 
some, indeed, this cavilling with the calender has been, 
only the result of close economy ; who, by evading 
the expense of keeping Christmas with the rest of 
the world, find means to neglect it, when the gene- 
ral time of celebrating it is over. Many have 
availed themselves of this expedient : and I am ac- 
quainted with a couple, who are enraged at the. 
New Style on another account; because it puts 
them to double expenses, by robbing them of the 
opportunity of keeping Christmas-day and their wed- 
ding-day at the same. time. 

As to persons of fashion, this annual. carnival is 
worse to them than Lent, or the empty town in the 
middle of summer. The boisterous merriment, and 
awkward affectation of politeness among the vulgar, 
interrupts the course of their refined pleasures, and 
drives them out of town for the holidays. The few 
who remain are\ery much at a loss how to dispose of 
their time ; for the theatres at this season are opened 
only for tiie reception of school-boys and appren- 
tices, and there is no public place where a person of 
fashion can appear, without being surrounded with 
the dirty inhabitants of St. Giles's, and the brutes 
from the Wapping side of Westminster. These 
unhappy sufferers are really to be pitied ; and since 
Christmas-day has to persons of distinction a great 
deal of insipidity about it, I cannot enough ap- 
plaud an ingenious lady, who sent cards round to all 
her acquaintance, inviting them to a rout on that 
day ; which they declared was the happiest thought 
in the world, because Christmas-day is so like 
Sunday. 
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Est ta contiiio utairona, admoiaqme Umis 
Emeritk qtUB eesgat acm : sententia frima 
Utyus erit; poti hane tetate aique arte wdnores 
Censebumt: tanqwtmfauuB discrimien agatuty 
Ant anhauB tanta est qtuerendi curadecoris, Juv. 

Here eVry belle, for taste and beauty known, 

Shall meet to fix the fashion of a gowB ; 

Of caps and ruffles hold the graye debate. 
As of their liyes they would decide the fate. 
Life, soul, and all, would claim th' attention less, 
For life and soul is centered all — ^in dress. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

Sir, 
Contested elections and double returns being at 
present the general topic of discourse, a subject in 
which the ladies, methinks, are but little concerned, 
I have a scheme to propose to you in their behalf, 
which I doubt not but you, as their professed patron, 
will use your eloquence to recommend, and youi 
authority to enforce. It has long been a matter of 
real concern to every well-wisher ib the fair sex, 
that the men should be allowed the free choice f 
representatives, to whom they can make every real or 
pretended grievance known, while the women are 
deprived of the same privilege ; when in reality they 
have many grievances utterly unknown and un- 
thought of by the men, and which cannot be re- 
dressed but by a female parliament. 

I do not, indeed, pretend to the honour of first 
projecting this scheme, since an assembly of this nsr 
ture has been proposed before : but as it appears to 
me so necessary, I would advise that writs be im- 
mediately issued out for calling a parliament of yva* 
men ; which for the future should assemble eve 
winter, and be dissolved every tlutd^eaA. ^'^ t 
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Boa for ahorteniDg the time of their sitting proceeds 
from the reflection, that full as much business will 
be done, at least as majiy speeches will be made, 
by women in three years, as by men in seven. To 
this assembly every county and city in England shall 
sead two members ; but uom this privilege I would 
utterly esclude every borough, as we shall presently 
see that they can have no business to transact there. 
But as I would have their number at least equal to 
that of the other parliament, the deficiency should 
be supplied by the squares and great streets at the 
court end of the town, each of which should be re- 
presented by one of their own inhabitants. In hum- 
ble imitation of the Houses of Lords aud Conunons, 
the ladies of peers (whether spiritual or temporal) 
should sit here in their own right, the others by 
election only; any woman to be qualified, whose 
husband, or even whose father (for I would by no 
means exclude the unmarried ladies) is qualified 
to be chosen into the other, [n the same manner, 
whatever entitles the husband or father to vote 
at that election, should entitle his wife or daugh- 
ter to vote at this. 

Having settled tliis point, it now remains to adjust 
the subjeclswhichthey are to treat of; and these we 
■hall find to be, indeed, of the last importance. What 
think you. Sir, of the rise and fall of fashions, of as 
much consequence to them as the rise and fall of 
kingdoms is to us ? of the commencing a new ac- 
qnajntance, equivalent to our making a new alliance? 
and adjusting the ceremonial of a rout or ball, as in- 
teresting as the preliminaries of a treaty oi a con- 
gress? These subjects, and these alone, will suffi- 
ciently employ them every sessions ; and as theit 
judgment must be final, how delightful will it be to 
I have bills brought in to determine how many inches 
■ of the leg or neck may lawfully be exposed, how 
B many courtesies at u. v"V>Vw ■j\aae raiwMttt ut an ac- 
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quaiotance, and what are the precise privileges of 
birth or fortune, that entitle the possessors to give 
routs or drums, on week-days or on Sundays, Who- 
ever should presume to transgress against these laws 
might be punished suitably to their offences : and be 
banished from public places, or be condemned to do 
penance in linsey-woolsey: or if any female should 
be convicted of immodesty, she might be outlawed ; 
and then (as these laws would not bind the nymphs 
of Drury) we should easily distinguish a modest wo- 
man, as the phrase is, if not by her looks, at least 
by her dress and appearance; and the victorious 
Fanny might then be suffered to strike bold strokes 
without rivalry orimitadon. If a man, too, should 
be found so grossly offending against the laws of 
fashion, as to refiise a member a bow at a play, or 
a salute at a wedding, how suitably would he be pu- 
nished by being reprimanded on his knees in such 
an assembly, and by so fine a woman as we may 
suppose the speaker would be 7 Then, doubtless, 
would a grand committee sit on the affair of hoops ; 
and were they established in their present form by 
proper authority, doors and boxes might be altered 
and enlarged accordingly. Then should we talk as 
familiarly of the visit bill as of the marriage bill ; and 
with what pleasure should we peruse the regulations 
of the committee of dress 1 Every lover of decorum 
would be pleased to hear, tliat refractory females 
were taken into custody by the usher of the back fan. 
The double return of a visit would occasion as many 
debates as the double return for a certain county; 
and at the eve of an election, how pretty would it he 
to see the ladies of the shire going about mounted on 
their white palfreys, and canvassing for votes. 

Till this great purpose ts attained, I see not liow 
the visible enormities ia point of dress, and foiluniA 
in point of ceremony, can effectuallY lie y««si£(ftK& 
But then, and not before, \ ahaUVio^eXn * -v^ 
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nesB and good breeding distinguigbed from formality 
uid affectation and dresHee invented that will improrfi, 
not diminisb the cbortDs of the fair, and rather be- 
come than disguise the wearers. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

Timothy Canvass. 

I am much obUged to my correspondent for his 
fetter, and heartily wish that this scheme was carried 
into execution. The liberties daily taken in point of 
dress demand proper restrictions. The ancients set- 
tled their national habit by law: but the dress of our 
own country is so very fluctuating, that if the great 
grandmothers of the present generation were to arise 
they would not be able to guess at their posterity 
from their dress, but would fancy themselves in a 
strange country. As these affairs fall more imme- 
diately uoder the cognizance of the ladies, the fe- 
male world in general would soon be sensible of the 
advantages accruing from a female parliament; and 
^ough ladies of fashion might probably claim some 
peculiar liberties in dress by their privilege, it might 
naturally be expected that this wise assembly would 
at least keep the rest of the sex in order : nor suffer 
enormous hoops to spread themselves across the 
whole pavement, to the detriment of all honest men 
going upon business along the street; nor permit the 
chandler's wife to retail half- quarterns from behind 
the counter, in a short stomacher and without an 
handkerchief. 

I am aware that a considerable objection may he 
brought against this scheme ; to wil, that a female 
parliament (like those of the men) maybe subject 
to corruption, and made dependent on a court. The 
enormous Klizabeth rutl', and the awkward Queen 
of Scots mob, are fatid instances of the evil iu6u- 
ence wllich courts have upon fashions ; and as no 
one can tell the puwei.wVacVa.S'oJiiVv^'ieami^lu 
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have over the councils of a female parliament, future 
ages might perhaps eee the stays bolstered out into 
hump-backs, or the petticoats let down to conceal 
a bandy leg, from the same aerrile complaisance 
which warped the necks of Alexander's courtiers. 

But though a parliament on the foregoing scheme 
has not yet taken place, an institution of the like 
nature has been contrived among the order of fe- 
males who (as I mentioned in a former paper) ad- 
vertise for gentlemen to play at cards with them. 
The reader may remember, that some time ago, an 
advertisenent appeared iu the public papers, from 
the Covent-Garden Society; in which it was set 
forth, that one of their members was voted common. 
This very society is composed of those agreeable 
young ladies, whose business it is tu play at cards 
Tntfa those gentlemen, who have good nature and 
fortune sufficient to sit down contented with being 
losers. It is divided, like the upper and lower 
Houses of Parliament, into Ladies and Commons. 
The upper order of card- players take their seats ac- 
cording to the rank of those who game at high stakes 
with them ; while the Commons are made up of the 
lower sort of gamblers within Ihc hundreds of Drury 
and Covent-Garden. Every one is obliged to pay 
a certain tax out of her card-money; and the revenue 
arising from it is applieil to the levybg of hoop-pet- 
ticoats, sacks, peteu lairs, caps, handkerchiefs, 
aprons, &c. to be used out nightly according to the 
exigence and degree of the members. Many revolu- 
tions have happened in this society since its institu- 
tion : a commoner in the space of a few weeks has 
been called up to the House of Ladies; and another, 
who at 6rst sat as peeress, has been suddetily di:> 
graded, and voted common. 

More particulars of this society have not come to 
' )wledj{e; but their dt ' . . ._ 
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their liberties from being invaded by those who have 
presumed fo tyrannize over them. If this practice 
of playing their own cards, and shuffling for them- 
selves, should generally prevail among all the agree- 
able young gamesters or Covent-Garden, I am con- 
cerned to think what will become of the venerable 
sisterhood of Douglas, Haddock, and Noble, as 
^ell as the fraternity of Harris, Deny, and the rest 
of those gentlemen, who have hitherto acted as 
groom-porters,' and had the principal direction of the 
game. From such a combination it may greatly be 
^ared, that the honourable profession of pimp will ' 
in a short time become as useless as that of a Fleet- 
parson^ 
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Percipit humones odium, ludsque videndce, 
Ut sibi consiscant nnsrenti pectore lethum, 

LVCRET. 

O deaf to nature, and to Heav'n's command ! — ■ 
Against thyself to lift the murd'ring hand ! 
O damn'd desj^air ! — to shun the living light, 
And plunge thy guilty soul in endless night ! 

The last sessions deprived us of the only surviving 
member of a society, which (during its short ezistr 
ence) was equal both in principles and practice to 
the Mohocks and Hell-Fire-Club of tremendous 
memory. This society was composed of a few broken 
gamesters and desperate young rakes, who threw 
the small remains of their bankrupt fortunes into one 
common stock, and thence assumed the name of the 
Last Guinea Club. A short life and a. merry one 
was their favourite maxim; and they determined, 
when their finances should be quite exhausted, to 
die as they had lived, like gentlemen. Some of their 
members had the \uck\o \^ftt.«L i^^ms^b^ a good 
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t at cards, and otKers by snapping op a rich 

hiress or a dowager ; while the rest, who were not 

in the natural way by duels or the gallows, 

try resolutely made their quietus with laudanum or 

e pistol. The last that remained of this society had 
very calmly prepared for his own eiecution ; he had 
cocked his pistol, deliberately placed the muzzle of 
it to bis temple, and was Just going to pull the trig- 
ger, when be bethought himself that he could employ 
it to bett«r purpose npon Hounslow Heath, This 
bra^e man, bowever, had but a very short respite, 
nnd was obliged to suffer the ignominy of going out 
of the world in the vulgar way by an halter. 

The enemies of play will perhaps consider those 
gentlemen, who boldly stake their whole fortunes at 
the gaming-table, in the same view with these des- 
peradoes ; and they may even go so far as to regard 
the polite and honourable assembly at White's as 
a kind of Last Guinea Club. Nothing, they will say 
is so fluctuating as the property of a gamester, who 
(when luck runs agaiust him) throws away whole 
acres at every cast of the dice, and whose houses 
are as unsure a possession, as if th^y were built with 
cards. Many, indeed, have been reduced to their 
last guinea at this genteel gaming-house; but the 
most inveterate enemies to White's must allow, that 
it is but now and then, that a gamester of quality, 
who looks upon it as a toss-up whether there is ano- 
ther world, takes his chance, and dispatches him- 
self, when the odds are against him in this. 

But however free the gentlemen of White's may 
be from any imputation ot this kind, it must be con- 
fessed, that suicide begins to pevail so generally, 
that it is the most gallant exploit, by which our mo- 
dern heroes choose to signalize themselves ; and in 
this, indeed, they behave with uncommon prowess. 
From the days of Plato down to these, », «<«u^ 
has alwojis beeit compared to a aoVdWt ow ^ ^A 
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Berting kis post ; but I should rather consider a set 
' of these desperate men, who rush on certain death, 
as a body of troops t^ent out on the Forlorn Hope. 
Tbey meet every face of death, however horrible, 
with the utmost resolution : some blow their braini 
out with a pistol; some expire, like Socrates, by 
poison ; some fall, like Cato, on tlie point of their 
own swords; and others, who have lived lite Nero, 
aH'ect to die like Seneca, and bleed to death. The 
-most exalted |i:eniuses I ever remember to have heard 
of, were a parly of reduced gamesters, who bravely 
resolved to pledge each other in a bowl of laudanum. 
1 was also lutely informed of a gentleman, who went 
among his usual companions at the gaming-table tiie 
day before he made away with himself, and coolly 
questioned them which they bought the easiest and 
genteelest method of going out of the world ; for 
there is as much difference between a mean person 
and a man of quality in their manner of destroying 
themselves, as iu their manner of living. The poor 
sneaking- wretch, starving in a garret, tucks himself 
up in his list garters; a second, crost in love, drowns 
himself, like a blind puppy, in Rosamond's Pondj 
and a third cuts his throat with his own razor.. But 
the man of fashion almost always dies by a pistol; 
and even the cobbler of any spirit goes oft' by a dose 
or two extraordinary of gin. 

But this false notion of courage, however noble 
it may appear to the desperate and abandoned, in 
reality amounts to no more than the resolution of the 
highwayman, who shoots himself with his own pistol, 
when be finds it impossible to avoid being taken. 
All practicable means, therefore, should be devised 
to extirpate such absurd bravery, and to make it 
appear every way horrible, odious, contemptible, and 
ridiculous. From reading the public prints a fo- 
1 reigoer might be naturally led to 'imagine, that we 
Ure the most lunatic peovXe'TO'ivBViV'iW 'world. Al- 



most every day iurorms us, that tite coroner's JnijueHt 
has sat ou the body of some miserable suicide, and 
brought in tbeir verdict lunacy ; but it is very well 
known, that the inquiry has not been raade into the 
state of mind of the deceased, but into his fortune 
and family. The law has indeed provided, that the 
deliberate self-murderer should be treated like a 
brute, and denied the rites of burial: but among 
hundreds of lunatics by purchase, 1 never knew this 
sentence executed but on one poor cobbler, who 
hanged himself in bis own stall. A pennyless poor 
4log, who has not left enough to defray tbe funeral 
charges, may perhaps be excluded the church yard: 
but self-murder by a pistol genteelly mounted, or the 
Paris-hdted sword, qualiliea the polite owner for a 
sudden death, and entitles him to a pompous burial, 
and a monument setting forth hia virtues in West- 
minster-Abbey. Every man in his sober senses must 
wish, that the most severe laws that coubl possibly 
be contrived were enacted against suicides. This 
shocking bravado never did (and I am confident 
never will!) prevail among the more delicata and 
tender sex in our own nation : though history informs 
us that the Roman ladies were once so infatuated 
as to throw off the softness of their nature, and com- 
mit violence on themselves, till the madness was 
curbed by exposing their naked bodies in the public 
streets. This, 1 think, would afford an hint for 
fixing the like marks of ignominy on our male sui- 
cides ; and 1 would have every lower wretch of this 
sort dragged at the cart's tail, and afterwards hung 
in chains at bis own door, or have his quarters put 
up in lerrorem in the most public places, as a. rebel 
to itia Maker. But that the suicide of quality might 
b« treated with more respect, be should be indulge)? 
BJn having his wounded corpse and shattered bruT'. 
> (as it were^ in Btate for some days; ofiftW 
Z 1 
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dreadful spectacle we m&y conceive the horror i}««i J 
the following picture drawn by Dryden : ' 

Thealayernf himself ton saw t theie; 

The gaie congenl'd was clotted in his hnii : 

With eyes half cloa'd, and mouth wide ope he lay l 

And grim as vibea he bicath'd his solleu soal ayittj,' 

Dkvdkn's Fables, 

The common murderer has his skeleton preserved 
at Surgeon's Hall in order to deter others trooi being 
guilty of the same crime ; and I think it would not 
be improper to have a charn el 'house set apart to re- 
ceive the bones of these more unnatural self-mur- 
derers, in which monuments should be erected giving 
an account of their deaths, and adorned with the 
glorious ensigns of their rashness, the rope, the 
knife, the sword, or the {)istoI. 

The cuuse of these frequent self-murders among 
US has been generally imputed to the peculiar tem- 
perature of our climate. Thus a dull day is looked 
upon as a natural order of execution, and Englishmen 
must necessarily shoot, hang, and drown themselves 
in November. That our spirits are in some measure 
inHuenced by the air cannot be denied ; but we are 
not such mere barometers, as to be driven to despair 
and death by the small degree of gloom, that our 
winter brings with it. If we have not so much sun- 
shine as some countries in the world, we have -inti- 
nitely more than many others ; and I do not hear that 
men dispatch themselves by dozens in Russia or 
Sweden, or that they are unable to keep up their 
spirits even in the Intal darkness of Greenland. Our 
climate exempts us from many diseases, to which 
other more southern nations are naturally subject; 
and 1 can never be persuaded, that being bom near 
the North-pole is a physical cause for self-murder. 

Despair, indi^cd, is the natural cause of these 
ifiocking actions; but \J&» w commntt^'j ded^air 
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broogfat OB by wilM diiava^anoe and debauchery. 
Tbese first umiihre Bieii ui diibciihiefi, and tben destb 
at once ddiTcrs them of their lives and iheir cares. 
For my pait, wbeai i see a young profli^te wantonly 
squandering his iortane in bagnios or at the gaming- 
table, 1 conmot help looking on him as hastening his 
own death, and in a manner digging his own grave. 
As he is at last induced to Idll himseif by motives 
arising from his vices, I consider him as dying of 
some disease, which those vices naturally produce. 
If his extravagance has been cshiefly in luxurious 
eating and drinking, I imagine him poisoned by his 
wines, or smf^ted by a favounte dish ; sjid if he 
has thrown away his estate in bawdy houses, I con- 
clude him destroyed by rottenness and filthy disease. 
Another principal cause of the frequency of suicide 
is the noble spirit of free-thinkings which has difiused 
itself among all ranks of pec^le. The libertine of 
fashion has too refined a taste to trouble himself at 
all about a soul or an hereafter : but the vulgar infi- 
del is at wonderful pains to get rid (^ his Bible, and 
labours to persuade himself out of his religion. For 
this purpose he attends constantly at the disputing 
societies, where he hears a great deal about free-will, 
free-agency, and predestination, till at length he is 
convinced that man is at liberty to do as he pleases, 
lays his nusfortunes to the charge of Providence^ 
and comforts himself that he was inevitably destined 
to be tied up in his own garters. The courage of 
these heroes proceeds from the same principles^ whe« 
ther they fall by their own hands, or those of Jack 
Ketch : the suicide of. whatever rank looks death i 
the face without shrinking; as the gallant rofp 
affects an easy unconcern under Tyburn, thro 
away the psalm-book, bids the cart drive off i9 
an oath, and swings like a gentleman. 

If this madness should continue to ^row tiiais% 
more epidemical, it will be c^x^^\«viX.\joVa?i%%^ 
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auicides distinct from the commou bill of morta/iiy, 
brought in yearly; in which should be set down the 
number of suicides, their methods of destroying 
thewselrcg, and the likely causes of their doing so. 
In this, I believe, we ehould find but few martyrs to 
the weatiier ; but their deaths would commonly be 
imputed to despair, produced by some causes similar 
to the following. lu the little sketch of a bill of 
suicide underneath, I have left blanks for the date 
of the year, as well as for the number of self-mur- 
derers, their manner of dying, ike, which would 
naturally be filled up by the proper persons, if eyec 
this scheme should be put in execution. 

Bill of Suicide for the year 



Of Newmarket Races. 
Of Kept Mlstressai . . 
Of f^ectioueeriDg .... 

Of Lotteriea • ■ 

OfFrench Clarot, French 
Lace, French Cooke, and 
Fieucb DiseaBc... 

Of White's 

Of Chinese Temples, 

Of a Counlty Seat. . 

Of aTownHonse.., 

H Ui' Foitune-hunticg . 



Of aTonr through PrvacBind 
Italy :.. 

Of Lord BoIingbrokiB,, 

Of the Robin Hood Societv.. 

Of on Equipage 

OfaDog Kennel 

Of CoTODt Garden 

OfPlayg, Operas, ConcefU, 
Masquerades , Routs, Dmmi , 

the best Com- 



&o... 
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Adde qvid absumuvt rirei, perunlgui labore ■' 
Adde quid alliriia mr nidu degitur ataa. 
LabituT nterea res, rt Eorfinumia Jlunl, 
Langaent offida, alqae agratatfanui vaHllani, 

When haughty mistresses our souls enthral, 
They waste our strength, our fortane, flimp, and all, 
Mortgai;e on mortgage loads the bankrupt call, 
\yho givi^B up wealth and honour fur a trull. 
iSJNCf! pleasure is almost the only pursuit of & tine J 
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his coDsequeDce and character, that he sliould have 
a girl JD keeping-. Intriguing with women at' fashiDn, 
and debauching tradesmens' daughters, naturally 
happen in the conimon courst; of gallantry ; but this 
convenient female, to fill up the intervals of business, 
is the principal mark of his superior taste and (quality, 
£very priggish clerk to an attorney, or pert appren- 
tice, can thruw away his occasional guinea in Covent 
Garden ; but the shortness of Uieir finances will not 
permit them to persevere in debauchery with the air 
and spirit of a man of quality. The kept mistress 
(which those half' reprobates dare not think of) is a 
constant part of the retinue of a complete line gen- 
tleman ; and is, indeed, as indispensable a part of 
his equipage, as a French vakt de cliambre, or a 
four-wheeled post-chaise. 

It was formerly the faEhioo among the ladies to 
keep a monkey. At that time every woman of qua- 
lity thought herself obliged to follow the mode ; and 
even the merchant's wives in the city had their 
fashionable pugs to play tricks and break china. A 
girl in keeping is as disagreeable to some of our men 
of pleasure, as pug was to some ladies ; but they 
must have one to spend money and do mischief, 
that they may be reckoned young fellows of spirit. 
Hence it happens that many gentlemen maiotam 
girls, who, in fact, are little more than their nominal 
mistresses ; for they see them as seldom, and behave 
to them with as much indifference, as if they were 
their wives ; however, as the woman in a manner 
bears their name, and is maintained by them, they 
may appear in the world with the genteel character 
of a keeper. I have known several gentlemen take 
great pains to heighten their reputation In this way ; 
and turn olf a lirst mistress, merely because she was 
not suHicienlly known, for the sake of a celebrated 
woman of the town, a dancer, or an acttess-, aad 
is always the first step oi a,tt ta^^«w^ "^"^ ^** 
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after his arrival at Paris, to take one of the Filles 
d'Opera under hie protectioo. It was but the other 
day, that Plorio went abroad, and left his girl to 
roll about the town in a chariot, with an unlimited 
order on his banker ; and almost as soon as he got to 
France, took a smart girl off the stage, to make as 
gente'el a figure at Paris, In short, as a gentlcmaa 
keeps running horses, goes to White's, and gets into 

fiarliament, for the name of the thing; so must he 
ikewise have his kept mistress, because it is the 
fashion : and I was mightily pleased with bearing a 
gentleman once boast, that be lived like a man of 
quaiily — ' For,' aays he, ' I have a post-chaise and 
never ride in it; [ have a wife and never see her; 
and I keep a mistress and never lie with her.' 

But, if these sort of keepers who never care a 
farthing for their mistresses, are to be laughed at, 
those who are really fond of their dulcineas are to 
be pitied. The most hen-pecked husband, that ever 
bore the grievous yoke of a shrew, is not half so 
miserable, as a man who is subject to the hu- 
mours and unaccountable caprice of a cunning slut, 
who finds him in her power. Her behaviour will 
continually give him new occasion of jealousy ; and, 
perhaps, she will really dispense her favours to every 
rake in town, that will bid up to her price. She 
will smile, when she wants money; be insolent, 
when she does not ; and in short leave no artifice 
untried, to plague his heart, and drain his pocket. 
A friend of mine used constantly to rail at the slavish 
condition of married men, and the tyranny of petti- 
coat government ; he therefore prudently resolved 
to live an unconlrouled bachelor, and for that reason 
pitched upon a country girl, who should serve him 
handmaid. Determining to keep her in a very 
aud retired manner, he had even calculated 
.. much she would save him in curtailing his or- 
lary expenses at U-jbtos a.wi W'gtC^w.-. ^V «ws 
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scheme of ecunomy did out last long ; fur the artful 
jade soon cuotrired ' to wind her cluse into his easy 
heart,' and invei§;led bim to niaintaja her in all the 
splendour and eclai of a tirst-rate lady of pleasure. 
He at first treated her with all the indifference of a 
fashionable husband : but as soon as she found her- 
self to be entire mistress of his affections, it is sur- 
prising to think what pains she took, to bring him to 
the most abject cumpliauce with alt her whimsies, 
and to tame him to the patient thing he now is. A 
frown on his part would frequently cost him a bro- 
cade, and a tear from her was sure to extort a new 
handkerchief or an aprou. Upon any slight quarrel 

— O she would leave him that moment: and 

though the baggage had more cunning than to hazard 
an intrigue with any one else, she would work upon 
his jealousy by continually twitting him with — She 
knew a gentleman, who would scorn to use her so 
barbarously, — and she would go to him, — if she 
could be sure she was not with child. — This last cir- 
cumstance was a coup de reserve, which never tailed 
to bring about a reconciliation ; nay, I have known 
her make great use of breeding qualms upon occa- 
sion ; and things were once come to such an extre- 
mity, that she was even forced to have recourse to 
a sham miscarriage to prevent their separation. He 
has often been heard to declare, that if he ever had 
a child by her, it should take its chance at the 
Poundling Hospital. He had lately an opportunity 
of putting Ibis to a trial: but the bare hinting such 
a barbarous design threw the lady into hysterics. 
However, he was determined that the babe, as sooR 
as it was born, should be pnt out to nurse, — he bated 
the squall of children. Well ! madam was brought 
to bed : she could not bear the dear infant out at *" ~~ 
sight ; and it would kill her not to suckle it 
The father was therefore obliged to comply ; i 
acquaintance caught him the othei vaotnn^^ 
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the pap, holding the clouts before the fire, and (in b ■ 
word) dwindled into a mere nurse. Sach is the 
transiomiatiou of this kiad keeper, whose character 
is still more ridiculous than that of a fondlewife 
among husbiinds. The amours, indeed, of these 
fond souls, commonly end one of these two ways; 
they either tiud themselves deserted by their tais- 
tress, when she has effectually ruined their conatitu- 
tioit and estate ; or, after as many years cohabita- 
tion as would have tired them of a. wife, they grow 
so doutiugly fond of their whore, that, by niarria^, 
they make her an houest woman, and perhaps a lady 
of quaUty. 

The most unpardonable sort of keepers are mar- 
ried men, and old men. I will give the reader a 
short sketch of each of these characters, and leave 
him to judge tor himself. 

Cyntbio, about two years ago, was married to 
Clarinda, one of the finest women iu the world. Her 
temper and disposition were as agreeable as her per- 
son, and ber chief endeavour was to please her hus- 
band, liut Cynthio's folly and vanity soon got the 
better of his constancy and gratitude ; and it was 
not six months after his marriage, before he took a 
girl he was formerly acquainted with into keeping. 
His dear Polly uses him like a dog ; and he is cruel 
enough to revenge the ill treatment he receives from 
her upon his wife. He seldom visits her, but when 
his wench has put him out of humour; and once, 
though indeed unknowingly, communicated to her a 
filthy disease, for which he was obliged to his mis- 
tress. Yet is he still so infatuated as to doat on 
this vile hussy, and wishes it in his power to annul/' 
his marriage, aud legitimate bis bastards by Polly. 
Though it is palpable to every one but Cyiithio, 
that Polly has no attraction but the name of niis- 

I (resB, and Giarinda no fault but being his wife. 

I Sir Thrifty Gripe \9 aiuNci «. \\\'f. ^s^wid climac- 
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teric, and tiaa just taken a girl into keeping. Till 
Tery lately, the muttiplicatiou table was bis rule of 
life, iiad ' a penny saved is a penny got,' was his 
favourite maxim. But he has suddenly deserted 
Wiagate for B^Dchester, and the 'Change for Covent- 
Garden. Here he met with the buxom Charlotte, 
who at once opened his heart and his 'purse, and 
soon began to scatter his guineas in paying her 
debts, and supplying her fresh expenses. Her equi- 
page is as genteel and elegant as that of a duchess ; 
and the wise men in the alley shake their heads at 
Sir Thrifty as the greatest spendthrift in town. Sir 
Thrifty was formerly married to a merchant's daugh- 
ter, who brought him a fortune of £20,000 ; but, 
after she bad two sons by bira, be sent her into the 
North of Wales to live uheap, and prevent the pro- 
bable expense of more children. His sons were 
obliged to an uncle for education ; and Sir llirifty 
now scarce allows them enough to support them. 
His mistress and he almost always appear together 
at public places, where she constantly makes "a jest 
of him, while tbe old dotard dangles at her elbow, 
like January by the side of May. Thus Sir Thrifty 
lives, cursed by his own sons, jilted by bis mistresa, 
and laughed at by the rest of tbe world. 

It is very diverting to observe the shifts to which 
persons in middling or low life are reduced, in order 
to bear this new incumbrance with which they some- 
times choose to load themselves. The extravagance 
of a girl has put many a clerk on defrauding his mas- 
ter, sent many a distressed gentleman's watch to the 
pawnbroker's, and his clothes to Monmouth Street, 
as well as the poor gentleman himself to the gaming- 
table, or perhaps to Hounslow Heath. I know a 
templar, who always keeps a girl for the first month 
after he receives his allowance ; at the end of which 
his poverty obliges him to discard her, and live on. 
mutton-chops and porter for Ihe lesl oi &« t:^*Ki'. 
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and it was bat lately, that ray mercer discovered bis 
appreotice to be concerned with two others in an«s- 
SDciation far maintaining one trull commoa to the 
whole three. 

This review of one of the chief sources of extra- 
vagance, in the higher and middling walks of life, 
will help us in accounting for the frequent mortgages 
and distresses in families of fashion, and the numer- 
ous bankruptcies in trade. Here also I cannot help 
observing, that, in this case, the misbehaviour of the 
women is in a great measure to be charged to the 
meD : for how can it be expected that a lady should 
take any pleasure in discharging the domestic duties 
of a wife, when she sees her husband's affections 
placed abroad. Nothing, indeed, cwi be advanced 
in vindicatioD of loose conduct ia the fair sex ; but, 
considering our modern morals, it is surely not mucb 
to be wondered at, when the husband openly afironts 
his family by keeping a wench, if the wife also takes 
care to provide herself a gallant. 
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Qmin «i puellarum i« 

ilfir^ lagacei falleret hotpiles 

Diacrimen obscumm, soluiis 

Crinibus, ambiguogue mtltn. He 

In form so delicate, ao soft his skiD, 
So lair in feature, and su smooth his chin, 
Quite to DDmaii him nothing vraata but tUs; 
Put him in cuats, and he's a verj Mias. 

Non ilia calo calathime MineTn^ 

Famineiu oistieta manas, 

See the she-rake her softer sen disown : 

LTlie breeches more become her than the gown, "^ 
1 AM persuaded that my readers will agree with D 
JH thinking, thai the ■wivveta *A WeteVVi'Biwg I"*— 
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ought to change clothes ; since, as the case stands 
af present, the one seems to be a pcelty n ' 
breeches, and the other a blood in petticoats. 

TO MK. TOWN. 

Sir, 
Rocks, deserts, wilds, wastes, savages, and bar- 
barians, make up the sum total of the odious country. 
I am just returned from a visit there ; and would not 
pass another three weeks in the same way to be lord 
of the manor. 

Having received frequent invitations from Sir 
Sampson Five-bars, and having heard much of the 
beauty of his three sisters, in an evil hour I took a 
resolution to sacrifice this Christmas to him at his 
seat in Wiltshire. 1 flattered myself with the hopes, 
that the novelty and oddness of the scene would 
serve me at least to laugh at; and that if the rustics 
were not mere stocks and stones, my clothes and 
discourse would hare taught them to talk and dress 
like human creatures. Need I tell you, that I was 
disappointed ? Sir Sampson is what the country 
people call a hearty man : he has the shape and con- 
stitution of a porter, and is sturdy enough to encoun- 
ter Bronghton without mutHers; * when he speaks, 
thunder breaks ;' he hunts almost every morning, 
and takes a toast and tankard for his breakfast. You 
may easily imagine, that what was pleasure to him 
must be tortnre to me ; and, indeed, I would as soon 
drair in a mill, or carry a chair for my diversion, as 
follow any of their horrid country amusements. But 
Sir Sampsun, out of his abundant good-nature, in- 
iri^ted un lending me a gun, and showing me a day's 
sport of shooting. For this purpose be loaded me 
with a huge gnu, threw a bag and pouch across my 
shoulders, and made me look for all the world like 
Robinson Cnistoe. After I had followed hiov o\n-^ 
three or four plouglicd fields, a afet\an\, '"^'^ ■«** B 
rot. I. 2-A ^^^^^^^^B 
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with USi haUoDed out, mark I when tbe b&ronet'e gun 
went off so suddenly, that it threw me into a swobn, 
and at last I could hardly be convinced, tiiat Sir 
Sampson had shot nothing but a partridge. 

After this you will conclude, that I was not to be 
pievatled on to hunt. Once, indeed. Miss Fanny 
did tempt me to accompany her on a morning ride ; 
but even of this 1 heartily repented. Miss Fanny, I 
found, vahied neither hedge nor ditch, has the 
strength of a char-woman^ and, in short, is more like 
Trulla in Hudibras, or Boadicea in the play, than a 
woman of fashion. Unluckily, too, the horse I 
rode was skittish and unruly ; so that while I was 
scampering after Miss Fanny, a sudden start 
brought me to the ground. I received no hurt ; but 
the fall so fluttered my spirits, that Miss Fanny w^ 
obliged to take me up behind her. When we ar- 
rived at the house, I was in tbe utmost confusion; 
for the booby servants stood gaping and grinning at 
my distress, and Sir Sampson liimself told me, with 
a laugh as horrible as Caliban's, that he vFould lend 
me one of his maids to carry me out airing every 
morning. 

Besides these and fifty other mortifications, I 
could scarce get any rest during the whole time I 
remained there : every other morning I was con- 
stantly waked by the hungry knight, just returned 
from the chace and bawling for dinner. My break' 
fast was what they called their afternoon tea, at 
which I always assisted the ladies; for I should in- 
fallibly have perished, had 1 staid in the hall amidst 
thejargon of Coasts and thefumes of tobacco. Ithought, 
indeed, my time might be much more agreeably 
employed in the parlour; but even here my disap- 
pointment was grievous past espression. Thess 
mir ones, for such they were, were hale indeed and 
ruddy ; and havim^ been, always cooped up, lika 
turkeys in a pen, we^e t««\\"j u^i >i«Sj« ^yvMl 6efla 
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tauvaffei, being totally ignorant of the genteel airs 
and languisliing delicatetse o( women of lashioi). 
Their clothes were huddled on merely with a view 
to cover their nakedness; and they had no notion, 
that their eyes were given them for any other pur- 
pose ihan to see, and (what is more strang;e) to read, 
forsooth! For my part, Mr. Town, unless a wo- 
man can use her eyes to more advantage, 1 should 
as soon fall in love with my lap-dog or my monkey; 
and what constitutes the difference between a lady 
and her cookmaid, but her taste in dress 7 Mobs 
and hankerchiefx answer the end of covering, but 
the main purpose of dress is to reveal. I really al- 
most begin to think, that these awkward creatures 
were so stupid and unaccountable, as to have no 
design upon me. To complete the oddity of their 
characters, these girls are constant at church, but 
never dreamed of promoting an intrigue there : em- 
ploy their whole time there in praying, never heard 
of such things as cut fans, and are ao attentive to 
the queer old put of a preacher, that they scarce 
look or listen to any one else. After service too 
the doctor is always taken home to dinner, and is 
as constant at table on Sunday as a roast sirloin 
and a plum-pudding. 

But even with these unaccountable females, I 
thought I could have passed my evenings tolerably, 
if 1 could have got them to cards, which have the 
charming faculty of rendering all women equally 
agreeable. But these, 1 found, they were aimost 
wholly unaccustomed to. 1 once, indeed, heard 
the dear cards mentioned, and was in hopes of some- 
thing like an assembly. But what was my mortili- 
cation, when, instead of seeing half a dozen card- 
tables, &c. set out, and whist, brag, or lansquenet 
going forward, I saw these strange women place 
themselves at an huge round table with country girls 
and cherry- cheek'd bumpkins, to f\a>^ , &cG»'tQK&% W 

a A2 — 
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onnaal Christmas custom, at Pope Joan and 8aip- 
snap-BQorum 1 

It would be endless to recount the miseriea I suf- 
fered ID thnae three weelu, Eveo the neceaaaries 
of life were denied me ; and 1 could scarce have 
been more at a loss among the Hottentots. Would 
you think it. Sir ? though this house had a family 
in it, and a family of females too, not a drop M 
Benjamin -wash, nor a dust of almond-powder could 
be procured there, nor indeed in all the parish ; and 
I was forced to scrub my hands with tilthy wash- 
ball, which so ruined their complesion, that lying 
in dog-skin gloves will not recover them this fort- 
night. Add to this, that I never could dress foi 
want of pomatum, so that my hair was alvrays ia 
dii/umelle; and I am sure I should not have been 
known at the dilettanti. At length. Sir, my eanS 
and salts were pretty uigh exhausted ; and to add 
to my distress, 1 lost my snuff-box. These losses 
were irreparable there ; not all the country afforded 
such snuff and salts as mine ; 1 could as soon live 
without food as without either; and not a box could 
I touch but one of Deard's, and of my own choos- 
ing. So I hurried up to town, and being just reco- 
vered from the fatigue of my Journey, 1 send yon 
this, in hopes that ray woeful experience vrill deter 
all my friends from following a chace as mad and 
hare-brained as uiy of Sir Sampson's ; since it it 
impossible to exist a day there with tolerable ease, 
and neither wit nor beauty are worth one pinch, un- 
less they are improved by a town education. 
Sir, yours, &c. 

DlLLY DiMPLB. 

My other correspondent, by the familiarity of her 
address, must be, I am sure, a wOman of fashion. 
Dear Town I 
Did I knovf your cWvsUttft wanift \ ^o-ild call you 
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by it, to show you at first setting out, that I know 
the world, and was born and bred iu high life. 

The design of this epistle is to express to you the 
uneasiness that some of us women of spirit feel at 
being incumbered irith petticoats, and to convince 
you, by our way of life, that had we been men, we 
should hare been bucks of the first head. Be as- 
sured, however, that such of us as are unmarried 
are strictly virtuous. We have, indeed, been ac- 
cused of copying the dress of the nymphs of Drury. 
And can any thing be iavented more becoming? 
Fanny, it must be owned, has taste. What su 
smart as a cocked hat ? and who but sees the ad- 
vantages of short petticoats, unless it be some 
sijuive's awkward daughter, who never yet heard of 
a Poloneze, and never accidentally shows her leg 
without blushing? 

It is true, their similitude in dress now and then 
occasions some droll mistakes. In the park the 
joke has been sometimes carried so far, T have been 
obliged to call the sentry: and how did a young 
templar start and stare, when having just made an 
appointment with him, he saw me step into a chair 
adorned with coronets I 

If you frequent Kanelagh, you must undoubtedly 
have seen or heard me there. 1 am always sur- 
rounded with a crowd of fellows; and my voice and 
laugh is sure to be the loudest, especially while Beard 
is singing. One is my dear lord, another my sweet 
colonel : and the rest I call Tom, or Dick, or Harry, 
as I would their footman. At the play I alvvays 
enter in the first act. All the eyes of the house are 
turned upon me. I am quite composed. Before 
I am settled the act is over; and to some I nod or 
courtesy, with others I talk and laugh, till < 
tain falls. 
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maitiueraile. If you love me, keep it secret, audt 
should you hear of BJiy prank more wild and buckisii 
th&D usual, coDclude it to be played by me in men's 
clothes. 

Yours as you mind me, 

Harriot Hare-Braii 
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Aconilu bilmtitur. Jo? 

Drama are our bane, since paiaons lurlc within, 
And Borne by cordials fall, and some by gin. ^ 

NoTHiKG u more natural than for the quaclu oil 
all professions to lecommeud their wares to thos« 
persons who are most likely to stand in need of 
them. Thus Mrs. Griles very properly acquaint! 
the fair sex, that she sells her fine compound {ta. 
taking off superfluous hairs at a guinea an ounoei 
aud ladies of equality are constantly informed, whert 
they may be furnished with the, newest brocades, of 
the choicest variety of Chelsea China figures for de- 
serts. It is very necessarVi that the beau mondt 
should be acquainted, that £au dc Luce may be baA 
here in England, the same as at Paris ; but I most 
own, I was very much surprised at seeing repeatei 
advertisements in the papers from the ' Kich Cordial 
Warehouse,' introduced by an address ' to the peo 

t>le of fashion.' I cannot but look upon this as I 
ibel on our persons of distinction, and 1 know not 
whether it may not be construed iatoscamialum nw^; 
Ttatum; as it tacitly insinuates, that our Right Uo; 
nourables are no better than dram-drinkers. 

There is a well known story of the famous B.ab» 
lais, that having a mind to impose on the ouriosi^ 
of his landlord, he filled several vials with an innoi 
cent liquor, and directed them with — Poison Col 
^e King, — Poison Sot fti* Owi^fcav— Poison f<ai 
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Ibe Prime Minister, aod for all the prliicipai cour- 
tiers. The BBme might be said of these rich cordial 
liquors: which however they may recommeod them- 
selves to the people of fashion by their foreign) ti- 
tles and extraction, are to be considered as poisons 
in masquerade : and instead of Uie pompous names 
of £au d'Oa, Eau divine, and the like, 1 would 
have labels fixed on the bottles (in imitation of Ra- 
belais) with — Poison for my Lord Duke.-^Poison 
for the Viscount,^ — Poison for the Countess. 

We live, indeed, in so polite an age, that nothing 
goes down with us, but what is either imported from 
Prance and Italy, or dignified with a foreign appel- 
lation. Our dreee must be entirely a la mode de 
Parit; and 1 will venture to insure great success to 
the Monsieur tailor, who tells us in the public papers, 
that he has just been to France ta see the newest 
fashions. A dinner is not worth eating, if not 
served up by a I'Vench cook : uur wines are of the 
same country ; and the drum-drinkers of fashion are 
invited to cemfort their spirits with rich cordials from 
Chamberry, NeviUi/, and I'Jgle de Bhe. A plain man 
must undoubtedly smde at the alluring names, which 
are given to many of these; dot is it possible to 
guess at their composition from their titles. The 
virtues, as well as the intent, of Viper Water may 
be well known ; but who would imagine, ihttl Flora 
Granater, or Belle de Nuit should be intended only 
to signify a dram 1 For my own part I should rather 
have taken MaraiipiiHO for an Italian fiddler, and 
have concluded thut Ja&imrmoodi was no other than 
an Op era- singer. 

But driim-driuking, however difl'erentin the phrase, 
is the same in practice, in every station of life ; and 
sipping rich cordials is no less detestable, than, in 
the vulgar idiom, bunging your eye. What signifies 
il, whether we muddle witJi Eau de MHUJkun oi 
plain aniseed? or whether we feUAi-ciii^ i\a.isMi\\^'«v 
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the Rich Cordial Warehouse, or tfae Blackai 
and Still? The lady of St. James's, who paint 
face with frequent applicrttioiiH of Coffee or Ch 
late Water, looks as bideous as the troUi^ o 
Giles's, who has laid on the same colour§ by repE 
half quarterns of Gin Royal. There are r 
customs among the great, which are also prac 
by tlie lower sort of people ; and if persot 
fashion must wrap up theirdramsin the dis^isG 
variety of specious titles, in this too they are riv: 
by the vulgar. Madam Gin has been christene 
as many names as a German princess; eveiy ] 
chandler's shop will sell you Sky-blue, and e 
ni^t-celler furnish you with Holland Tape, i 
yards a penny. Nor can I see tlie difference 
tween Oil of Venus, Spirit of Adonis, and Pa 
Amour, for the use of our quality, and what &ii 
the vulgar is called Cupid's Eye-water, Stri] 
naked, and Lay me down softly. 

To those elegant and genteel appellations 
indeed, chiefly owing, that drams are not coni 
merely to the vulgar, but are in esteem aiDon^ 
ranks of people, and especially among the lai 
Many a good woman, who would start at the 
mention of strong waters, cannot conceive there 
be any harm in a cordial. And as the fair sex 
more particularly subject to a depression of ap' 
it is no wonder that they should convert their apt 
caries' shops into rich cordial warehouses, and 
drams by way of physic ; as the common pe 
make gin serve for meat, drink, and clothes, 
ladies perhaps may not be aware, diat every 
they have recourse to their Hartshorn or Lave 
Drops, to drive away the vapours, they in efiect 
a dram ? and they may be assured, that their 
Surfeit, and Plague Waters, ate to be ranked an 
spirituous liquors, as well as the common stu 
the gin-shop. The Co\\e%e o^ Y^i'jmw — '- 
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of the London Dispensatory, for this 
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last 

very reason expelled the StroDg Water, generally 
known by the soothing n&nie of Hysteric Water ; 
because it was a lure to the female sex to dram it by 
authority, and to get tipsy lecundum artem. 

If any of iny fair readers have at all given into 
this pernicious practice of dram-driDkiitg, I must 
intreat them to leave it off betimes, before it has 
taken such hold of them, as they can never shake off. 
For the desire of dtams steals upon them, and grows 
to be habitual, by imperceptibfe degrees: as those 
who are accustomed to take opiates, are obliged to 
increase the dose gradually, and at last cannot sleep 
without it. The following letter may serve to con- 
vince them of the deplorable situation of a lady, 
who covers her drinking under the pretence of mend- 
ing her constitution. 



Sir, 



TO MR. TOWN. 



1 have the misfortune to be married to a poor 
creature, who labours under a complication of His- 
orders, and which nothing can relieve but a continued 
course of strong liquors ; though, poor woman I she 
would not else touch a dram for the world. Some- 
times she is violently troubled with the looth-ach, 
and then she is obliged to hold a glass of rum in her 
mouth, to numb the pain, at other times she is seized 
with a racking fit of the colic, and nothing will so 
soon give her ease as some right Holland's gin. She 
has the gout in her constitution ; and whenever she 
feels a twitch of it, the only tiling is sheer brandy to 
keep it from her head ; but this sometimes is too cold 
for her, and she is forcedtodriveitoutof herstomaoh 
with true Irish usquebaugh. She is never free from 
the vapours, notwithstanding she is continually 
drinking hartshorn and water; and ever since sna 
miscarried, she is so hysterical in tha ti\^^ ^iaBRky.J 
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that she never lies without a cordial-water bottle by 
her bedside. I have paid the apothecary above 
fifty-pounds for her iti one year ; ami his bill is laced 
down with nothing but drops, peppermint water, and 
a cordial draught repeated. 

Her very diet must always be made heartening', 
otherwise it will do her no good. Tea would make 
her low-spirited, except she was to qualii'y every dish 
with a large spoonful of rum. She has a glass of 
mountain with bitters an hour before dinner, to create 
an appetite; and her stomach is At) poor, that when 
she is at table, she must force every bit down with a 
glass of Madeira. We usually have a tiff of punch 
together in the evening; but the acid would gripe 
her, and the water keep her awake all the uight, if 
it was not made comfortable with more than an equal 
portion of spirit. 

But notwithstanding the grievous complaints she' 
hourly labours under, she is very hale: and her 
complexioD is, to all appearance, as healthy and 
florid as a milk-maid's : except, indeed, that her nose 
and forehead are subject to red pimples, blotches, 
and breakings out, which the apothecary tells me are 
owing to a kind of phlogistic humour in her blood. 
For my part, considering the quantity of combus- 
tibles she continually pours down, I should imagine 
the fire in her stomach woidd kindle a flame in her, 
countenance; and I should not wonder, if she looked 
as horrible, as those who hang their face over a bowl 
of Burnt Brandy at snap-dragon. 

i am. Sir your humble servant, 

"" HV NOGG. 
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'1'he noblest exploit of a man of the town, the 
liighest proof and utmost eflbrt of hia genius and 
pleasantry, is the frolic. Thia piece of humour con- 
sists ill playing the most wild and extravagant pranks 
that wantonness and debauchery can suggest; and 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the buck and 

These facetious gentlemen, whenever champaigne 
has put them in spirits, sally out, ' fiown with inso- 
lence and wine,' in tjuest of adventures. At such a 
lirae, the more harm they do, the more they show 
their wit; and their frolics, like the mirth of a mon- 
key, are made up of mischief. 

The frolic formerly siguilied nothing more than a 
piece of innocent mirth and gaiety ; but the modem 
sense of the word is much more lively and spirited. 
The Mohocks and the members of the Hell-Fire 
Club, the heroes of the last generation, were the first 
who introduced these elevated frolics, and struck out 
mighty good jokes from all kinds of violence and 
blasphemy. The present race of bucks commonly 
begin their frolic in a tavern, and end it in the round- 
house ; and during the course of it, practise several 
mighty pretty pleasantries. There is a great deal of 
humour in what is called beating the rounds, that is, 
in plain English, taking a tour of the principal bawdy- 
houses ; breaking of lamps and skirmishes with 
watchmen are very good Jests; and the insulting an^ 
dull sober fools, that are tjuietiy trudging about their 
business, or a rape on a modeat viQi&e'a,%x«^^'^^J9>^ 
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I arly facetious. AVhatever is in violation of ell 
decency and order, is an exquisite piece of wit ; nod 
in short, a frolic and playing the devil bear the same 
explanation in a modern glossary. 

It is surprising how much iavention there is in 
these exploits, and how wine inspires these gentle- 
men witli thoughts mure extraordinary and sublime, 
than a.ny sober man could ever have devised. I have 
known a whole company start from their chairs, and 
begin tilting at each other merely for their diversion. 
Another time, these exalted geniuses have cast lots 
which should be thrown out of the window : and nt 
another, mske a bonfire of their clothes, and nm 
naked into the streets. I remember a little gentle- 
man, not above five feet high, who was resolved, 
merely for the sake of the frolic, to lie with the tall 
woman ; but the joke ended in his receiving a sound 
cudgelling from the hands of his Thalestris. It wss 
no longer ago than last winter, that a party of joviil 
Templars set out an hour or two after midnight on a 
voyage to Lisbon, in order to get good Port. They 
took a boat at Temple Stairs, and prudently laid in 
by way of provisions, a cold venison pasty and two 
bottles of raspberry brandy , but when they ima- 
gined themselves just arrived at Gravesend, they 
found themselves suddenly overset in Chelsea Reach 
and very narrowly escaped being drowned. Ttic 
most innocent frolics of these men of humour are tut- 
ried on in a literary way by advertise men la in iht 
newspapers, with which they often amitse the town; 
and alarm us with bottle conjurers, and persons ■Who 
will jump down their own throats. Somethnes llMj 
divert themselves by imposing on their acquaintatm 
with fictitious intrigues, and putting the toodest irv- 
men to the blush by describing them in the puMIe 
papers. Once, I remember it was the frolic to eaB 
together all the wet uatsw ^.^vat wanted a pthee : «t 
another time, to summow sevetsA o\i NjOTO!ie«\a ^»g 



their male tabby cats, for which they were to ex- 
pect a considerable price ; and not long ago, by the 
proffer of a curacy, they drew all the poor parsons 
to St. Paul's coffee-house, where the bucks them- 
aelses sat in another box, to smoke their rusty wigs 
and brown cassocks. 

But the highest frolic that can possibly be put in 
execution, is a genteel murder; such as running a 
waiter through the body, knocking an old feeble 
watchman's brains out with his own staff, or taking 
away the life of some regular scoundrel, who has 
not spirit enough to whore and drink like a gen* 
tleman. The noblest frolic of this kind I ever re- 
member, happened a few years ago at a country 
town. While a party of bucks were making a riot 
at an inn, and tossing the chairs and tables and 
looking-glasses into the street, the landlady was in- 
discreet enough to come up stairs, and interrupt 
their merriment with her impertinent remonstrances ; 
upon which, they immediately threw her out of the 
window after her own furniture. News was soon 
brought of the poor woman's death, and the whole 
company looked upon it as a very droll accident, 
and gave orders that she should be charged in the 
bid. 

These wild pranks are instances of great spirit and 
invention : but, alas ! the generality of mankind 
have no taste for humour. Few people care to have 
a sword in their ribs for the sake of the joke, or to 
be beat to mummy, or shot through the bead, for the 
diversion of the good company. They aometimes 
imagine the jest Is carried too far, and are apt to ap- 
ply the words of the old fable, ' it may be sport to 
.you, but it is death to us.' For these reasons, a i 
set of these merry gentlemen are as terrible to the or- 
dinary part of the world as a troop of banditU; ! 
and an affair, which has been tlftoo^x. >i«;t^N»^ 
fun in Pan Mall or CovenV Gw&w^i >«*» ^**l 
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treated in a. very serious manner at Westminatei 
Hall or the Old Bailey. Our legislature has been 
absurd enough to be very careful of the lives of the 
lowest among the people ; and the counsel tbi an 
highwayman would sooner plead distress as an 
cusG for discharging his pistol, than mere n-anton- 
ness and frolic. Nor do the governments abroad en- 
tertain a better opinion of this sort of humour : for 
it is but a few years since, a gentleman oa his tra- 
vels, who was completing a town education by the 
polite tour, shot a waiter through the head, but the 
joke was so ill received, that the gentleman was 
hanged within four-and-twenty hours. It vvould be 
adviseable, therefore, for these gentlemen, sbce 
the taste of the age is so incorrigible, to lay aside 
this high-seasoned humour. For their pistol, as it 
were, recoils upon themselves ; and since it may 
produce their own deaths, it would be more prudent 
. not to draw their wit out of their scabbards. 

Our ladies of quality, who have at length adopted 
French manners with French fashions, and thrown 
off all starchness and reserve with the ruff and the 
fardingale, are very fond of a frolic. I liave, indeed, 
lately observed with great pleasure, the commend- 
able attempts of the other sex to shake off tlK 
shackles of custom ; and 1 make no doubt but a li- 
bertine lady will soon become a very common cha- 
racter. If their passion for gaming continues to in- 
crease in the same proportion that it has for some 
time past, we shall very soon meet witli abundance 
of sharpers in petticoats; and it will be mentioned, 
as a very familiar incident, that a party of female 
gamblers were seized by the constables at the gaming 
table. I am also informed, that it is grown very 
common among the ladies to tQast pretty fellows! 
and that they often amuse themselves with concert- 
ing' schemes for an exccUent frolic. A frolic is in- 
deed, the moat coMeniwiV. name. \ii 'Oat ■world to 
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veil an intngue : and it \s a. great pity, that husbands 
and fathers should ever object to it. I can see no 
harm iu a lady's going disguised to mob it in the gal- 
lery at the [tlay-house ; and could not but smile at 
the pretty innocent wanton, who carried the joke so 
far as to accompany a strange gentleman to a bagnio; 
but when she came tliere, was surprised to find that 
he was fond of a frolic as well as herself, and otVered 
her violence. But I particularly admire the spirit 
of that lady, who had such true relish for a frolic, as 
to go with her gallant to the masquerade, thoughr 
she knew he had no breeches under his domino. 

I most heartily congratulate the fine ladies and 
gentlemen of the age on the spirit with which they 
pursue their diversions; and I look upon a bold frolic 
as the peculiar privilege of a person of fashion ; and 
ladies undoubtedly see a great deal of pleasantry in 
an intrigue, and mimic the dress and manners of 
the courtezans very happily and facetiouiily ; while 
the gentlemen, among many other new fancies, bare 
made the old blunder of the Merry Andrew appear 
no longer ridiculous, and are mightily pleased with 
the comical humours of a murder. The frolics now 
in vogue will probably continue to be the amuse- 
ments of the polite world for a long time ; but when- 
ever the fashion is about to vary, 1 beg leave to pro- 
pose the frolic recommended, if I remember right, 
to the Duke of Wharton, by Dr. Swift. ' When 
you are tired of your other frolies, I would have you 
take up the frolic of being good; and my word for it, 
you will find it the most agreeable frolic you ever 
practised in yourlife.' 
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iVii iibilaf. Cois libi pni rridtre e»t 

Ut HKdiii», ne crare mdo, nt til ptde turpi .- 
Meiiripoaiis oeulo iatiu. 

The taper leg, slim waist, and lovely side 
Nor stays nor eaviouB petticoatg shall hide ; 
But full in sight the tempting bosum swell. 
While bucka with wonder view the naked belle. 

There ouce prevailed amoDg ua a sect called the 
Adamitee, whose doctrine, like that of our present 
Moravians, was calculated to comfort the nesh a 
well as the spirit ; and many things, generally ac- 
counted indecent and immodest, were with tUem re- 
garded as principles of religion. The chief article 
maintained by this sect was, that it was proper, like 
our great forefather Adam, to go naked; and the 
proselytes to this faith came abroad in the public 
streets in open day-light without any clothing. But 
this primitive siiupliclty did not agree with the no- 
tions of those degenerate days ; and the Adamites 
e looked upon as an intolerable nuisance. Theii 
religion, like all others, was soon attended with 
persecution : and some of the converts were dragged 
naked at the cart's tail, some set in the stocks, and 
others sent to Bridewell. 

ISince that remarkable period the male part of oui 
species have been decently covered ; but the female 
world has made several bold attempts to throw off 
the incumbrance of clothes. Caps, handkerchiefs, 

k tuckers, and modesty-pieces, have been long, dis- 
carded ; and tlie ladies have continued every year to 
Bhed some other part of their dress as useless and 
unorn a mental. But these are only half assertions of 
the female rights and natural liberty in comparison 
to the project, which, it is thought, will be ripe for 
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^^ecutioD by summer. A eet of ladies uf the firpt 
Ihabiun have agreed to fouud a sect of — EVITES — 
Brho are to appear in public with no other coveriiig 
Hhan the originEtl Hg-leaf. The primitive simplicity 
Bof appearance will be restored ; and though some 
■Riay be censorious enough to imagine, that theircon- 
ndence arises from very different principles, it may 
Bpery justly be said of our ladies of quality, as of our 
^rst parents before the fall, ' They are naked, and 
are not ashamed.' My country readers, and all those 
who live at a distance from the polite world may per- 
haps look upon this scheme as merely fantastical 
and imaginary ; but nothing is more true. The 
milliners are at this time all very busy in making 
up artificial fig-leaves, and adorning them accord- 
ing to the different fancies of the wearers. There 
is more taste displayed in contriving an elegant 
fig-leaf, than has hitherto been exerted in forming 
a genteel swordknot. Some have hunches of the 
gayest coloured ribands dangling loosely from the 
stiiJk, others tassels of gold and silver lace, and a 
few, designed for ladies of the highest distinction, 
bunches of diamonds. This and the pompon, which 
it is said has been lately worn merely as a type of a 
fig-leaf, will make up the common dress of the whole 
female world : but if ever the weather should be loo 
severe for the ladies to appear (as Bayes expresses 
it) IB purU naturatibus, they ace to wear fionh-co- 
loured silks with pompous and fig-leaves aa uiiuul. 

There are perhaps persons who, as tliity Btill 
retain some of the leaven of decency in the' 
posiUon, will be startled at this proJMt. 
own, however, that it does not appear 14 ' 
in the least extraordinary or surprisiiif Mj 
dering the present dress of our ' 
here remains no further step to 
UiHolute nakedness. The stays 
D unmercifully pruned and 
a 8U 
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I la discover luteal beauties, tliitt if those of the pre- 
■ent mode were to fall into the hands of our distant 
posterity, they would conclude, that the present race 
of women must have been a generation of pigmies ; 
for they could never possibly conceive, that they 
were of common size, and wore by way of dreas 
any garments so little calculated either for use or 
-oraament. If one might judge by appearances, t^ 
little modesty that is left in the polite world seems 
to be among the men ; and one is almost tempted la 
look for the rakes and persons of intrigue in iJie 
other sex, 1 was present a few nights ago at tbe 
representation of the Chances; and when I looked 
round the boxes, and observed the loose dress of 
all the ladies, and the great relish with which they 
received the high-seasoned jests in that comedy, 1 
was almost apprehensive, that the old story of the 
outrage of the Romans on the Sabine women would 
be inverted, and that the ladies would rise up and 
commit a rape on the men. 

But notwithstanding all that may be said against 
this project for establishing nakedness, it is not with- 
out example. Among the Hottentots, a very wise 
and polite nation, the ladies at this day go quite 
naked, except a loose mantle throwu over their 
shoulders, and a short apron before instead of a lig> ' 
leaf. It is eJso well known, that the Spartans al- 
lowed their unmarried womeu to wear a sort of loose 
robe, which at every motion discovered their cbarmg 
through several openings contrived for that purpose. 
There would certainly be no harm in extending tliis 
liberty to the whole sex ; and I am not in the least 

' 4ticlined to listen to the malignant insinuations, that 

I srhen a married woman endeavours to look parti- 
Milarly tempting, it is not merely to please her bus- 
' and, but to captivate a gallant. It may, perhaps, 
e ftu-ther objected, that our northern cliinat« is too 
"i to strip in- Wl ttii* \\.w\e wvMxv'icoience is am- 
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L'fily compensated, by tlib stuurity the luilii.>9i will 
tgeaXe U) tUeinselTea by taking siioli uxlniiirtjiiiiivv 
liberties, and carryinj; nmltera lui very fur, tlnil it 
will be indecent even to rL-))reheiiil tliem. 

There is, however, a very larjte part of llii- iiitx, 
for whom I am greatly conciirned uii tlii* ogciiNiim. 
1 mean the old and the ugly. Whatever thii bvJIva 
may get by this fnehion, tlieaa poor liidi<,'« will bo 
great sufferers. Their faces ure ulruitdy morn Uiaa 
is agireeable to be Khown: but if they okiiumo iiickly 
Bkins, furrowed and pursed up like a tvuHhdrwunian'it 
fingers, the eight will become too diNgUHliriK- IJiir- 
ing the present mode I have oUiurved, that thu dis- 
play of a yellow neck or clumsy leg huM croaltil hut 
tew admirers : and it is rcatioiiable Ui cuncludei that 
when the new fashion begins lo urevaii univemMlly, 
although our men of itleasure will be glkd to niih iba 
young aud beautiful ladieH, whom lb«y would duiiirK 
to take into their arms, stripping ai I'ant an poiMibln, 
yet they are not ho fond ol priraitivti umf original 
simplicity, as to be captivaled by a lady, who ha» 
none of the charms of Evt^, etcttpt Ixir nakudnoii*. 

Some persons of more than ordinary (i<in«tratiifn 
will be apt to look on thin pnifuct in a political light, 
and consider it aa a ncheiae to countur-work thu 
marriage-acL But as the chief ladixN who con c«Tt«d 
it are already provi(l«d willi butbands, aud art; 
known to be very well affected to the goveiuinirul, 
this does not appear probable. Itia taQn- lik«Iy Ui 
be an artifice of the beauties to make ibeir suficn'mty 
incontestable, by drawing in tlie ilawdies ol titv xta 
to suffer by such an injurious contrast. Mowcvcr 
this may be, it is very certain, that the taotl U 
of tbe ses are about to employ the wf 
of tbeircbam* against ux, aad indAed m 
to shoot ui dying;. Oi 
hoped, that the practic« of f 
so very bsbiotuble, will lie e 
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whoever incruets herself in paint can ni^ver be al- 
lowed to be naked ; and it is surely more elegant 
for a lady to be covered even with silk and linen, 
than to be daubed, like an old wall^ with plaster and 
rough-cast. 

After this account of the scheme of our modish 
females now in agitation, which the reader may de- 
pend upon as genuine, it only remains to let him 
know how I came by my intelligence. The parlia- 
ment of women, lately proposed, is now actually sit- 
ting. Upon their first meeting, after the prelimi- 
naries were ac^justed, the whole house naturally re- 
solved itself into a committee on the affairs of dress. 
The fig-leaf bill, the purport of which is contained 
in this paper, was brought in by a noble Countess, 
and occasioned some very warm debates. Two 
ladies in particular made several remarkable speeches 
on this occasion : but they were both imagined to 
speak, like our male patriots, more for their own 
private interest than for the good of the public, for 
one of these ladies, who insisted very earnestly on 
the decency of some sort of covering, and has a very 
beautiful face, is shrewdly suspected not to be so 
much above all rivalry in the turn and proportion of 
her limbs : and the other, who was impatient to be 
undressed with all expedition, was thought to be too 
much influenced by her known partiality to a fa- 
vourite mole, which now lies out of sight. The bill, 
however, was passed by a considerable majority, 
and is intended to be put in force by Midsummer 
day next ensuing. 
W. 
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Neett tr'Jms HodiJi teraoi, AmafyUi, calorti: 
Nedt, AmargUi, modi, et VenfrU, dU, vincula n< 
Dueile «B urbg doraum, mea carmina, dueilt Daphnii 
LiamiKlluc dnPMcit, <( Am: atctra (ifimcif. 
Uho mdangitr igai ; lic nostra DaphnU anuiiv. 

Three oolours wtmvo in three-fold knuta, aod cry, 
' Id, three-fold boud this true-love's knot I tie,' 
As tbe same fire niukesliitrd this cake of clay. 
In wliich (bU wnxen image meltc away, 
Thui, Ood nf love, be my ttae sbepherd'B bceast 
Son to my flame, but hard to all the rest. 
Ye songs, spells, philters, amulets, and cliarms, 
Briag, quickly bring my Daphniii [□ my arms. 
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idle Btiperstitions of the yul|^ 
'picuuus as in the affairs of love. When 
J brain ia once turned with a sweetheart, she 
inverts every trifling accident of her life into a good 
bad omen, and makes every thing conspire to 
strengthen her in so pleasing a delusion. Virgil re- 
presents Dido, as soon as she has contracted her fa~ 
tal passion for iEaeas, as going to the priests to have 
her fortune told. In like manner the lovesick girl 
runs to the cunning-man, or crosses the gipsy's hand 
with her last sixpence, to know when she shall be 
married, how many children she shall hare, and 
whether she shall be happy with her husband. She 
also consults the cards, and finds out her lover in 
the Knave of Hearts, She learns how to interpret 
dreams, and every night furnishes her with medita- 
tions for the next day. If she happens to bring out 
any thing in conversation which another uerson was 
aliout to say, she comforts herself that site shatl be 
larricd lirst ; and if she tumbles as she is running 
stairs, imagines she shall go to chureli with her 
eetheart before the week is at an end. QkX^S 
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the Gourss of their aoiuur she giv^ the dear man her 
hair wove in a true lover's knot, or breaks a crooked 
ninepence with him, ahe thinka herself assured of his 
invio table fidelity. 

It would puzzle the most profound antiquary to 
discover, what could give birth to the strange no- 
tions cherished by fond nyinpha and swains. The 
god of love has more superstitious votaries, and is 
worshipped with more unaccountable rites than any 
fabulous deity whatever. Nothing, indeed, is so 
whimsical as the imagination of a person in love. 
The dying shepherd carvea the name of hia mistress 
on the trees, while the fond maid knits him a pair of 
garters with an amorous posy: and both look on 
what they do as a kind of charm to secure the affec- 
tion of the other. A lover will rejoice to give his 
mistress a bracelet or a top-knot, and she perhaps 
will take pleasure in working him a pair of ruffles. 
These they will regard as the soft bonds of love ; 
but neither would on any account run the risk of 
cutting love by giving or receiving such a present as 
a knife or a pair of scissors. Bnt to wear the pic- 
ture of the beloved object constantly near the heart, 
is universally accounted a most excellent and never- 
failing preservative of affection. 

Some few years ago there was publicly advertised, 
among the oliier extraordinary medicines whose won- 
derful qualities are daily related in the last page of 
our newspapers, a most efficacious love-powder; by 
which a despairing lover might create affection in the 
bosom of the most cruel mistress. Lovers have, in- 
deed, always been fond of enchantment. Shakspeare 
ft has represented Othello as accused of winning his 
^K Desdemona by ' conjuration and mighty magic;' 
^^k nnd Theocritus and Virgil have both introduced 
^^Viromcn into their pastorals, using charms and iocan- 
^^vtations to recover the affections of their sweethearts. 
^Htn a word, TaVismans, Gei\\v,''S\\RVe», fairies, and 
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kll the instrumeBts of magic and enchantmeDt were 
prBt discovered by lovers, and employed in tbe 
busiuess of love. 

; But I never had a thorough insight into all this 
hmorous sorcery till 1 received the following letter, 

'' .which wax seat me from the country a day or two 
r Valentine's day; and I make uo doubt, but all 

f true lovers most religiously performed the previous 
''"' a mentioned by my correspondent, 

TO MR, TOWN. 

Dear Sir, Feb. 17. 1755. 

f ou must kiiow I am in lovo with a very clever 
man, a Londoner; and as I want to know whether it 
is my fortune to have him, I have tried all the tricks 
I can hear of for that purpose. I have seen him 
several times in coffee-grounds with a sword by his 
side ; and he was once at the bottom of a tea-cup in 
a coach and six, with two footmen behind it. I got 
up last May morning, and went into the fields to hear 
the cuckoo; and when I pulled off my left shoe, I 
found a hair in it exactly the same colour with his. 
But 1 shall never forget what 1 did last Midsummer 
£ve. I and my two sisters tried the Dumb Cake 
together : you must know, two must make it, two 
bake it, two break it, and the third put it under each 
of their pillows (but you must not speak a word all 
the time) and then you will dream of the man you 
are to have. This we did ; and to be sure I did no- 
thing all night but drtfam of Mr. Blossom. Tbe 
same night, exactly at twelve o'clock, I sowed hemp- 
seed in our back yard, and said to myself, ' Hemp- 
aeed 1 sow. Hemp-seed I hoe, and he that is my 
true love come after me and mow." Will you be- 
lieve me 7 t looked back, and saw him behind mpj 
as plain as eyes could see him. After that, 1 took 
a clean shift, and turned it, and hung it upon dM. . 
buck of a chair; and very VvVeVj vk>j «w« '"" 
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i^uld have come and turned it right again (for I 
heard his step) but I was frightened, and could not 
'help speaking, which broke the charm. I likewise 
ttuck up two Midsummer-men, one for myself and 
one for hira. Now if his had died away, we should 
never have come together: but I assure you his 
blowed and turned to mine. Our maid Betty tells 
me, that if I go backwards without speaking a word 
into the garden upon Midsummer Eve, and gather a 
rose, and keep it io a clean sheet of paper, without 
looking at it till Christmas-day, it will be as fresh 
as in June; and if I then stick it in my bosom, he 
that is to be my husband will come and take it out 
If I am not married before the time come about 
'again, I will certainly do it; and only mind if Mi. 
'Blossom is not the man. 

' I have tried a great many other fancies, and they 
'have all turned out right. Whenever I go to lie in 
a strange bed, I always tie my garter nine times 
round the bed-post, and knit nine knots in it, and 
'say to myself, ' This knot I knit, this knot I tie, to 
'-aec my lore as he goes by, in his apparel and array, 

■ as he walks in every day.' I did so last holidays at 
my uncle's, and to be sure I saw Mr. Blossom draw 

■ my curtains, and tuck up my clothes at my bed's 
feet. Cousin Debby was married a little while ago, 
and she sent me a piece of Bride-Cakc to put under 
my pillow ; and I had the sweetest dream^I thought 
we were going to be married together. I have, 
many is the time, taken great pains to pare an apple 
whole, and afterwards flung the peel over my head; 

H and it always falls in the shape of the first Iett«r of 
^k his surname or christian name. I am sure Mr. B)os- 
^K Bom loves me, because I stuck two of the kemds 
^^L* npon my forehead, while I thought upon him and 
^^■r the lubberly squire my papa wants me to have: Mr. 
^H Blossom's keme\ abicV. oti, bot the other dropt off 
^^KdirecUy. . , . 
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Last Friday, Mt. Town, was Valentine's day; 
ftnd I'll tell you what I did the night before. I got 
five bay-lea»e8, and pinned four of them to the 
four corners of my pillow, and the fifth to the mid- 
dle; and then, if I dreamt of my aweatheart, Betty 
said we should be married before the year was out. 
But to make it more sure, I boiled an egg hard, and 
took out the yolk, and filled it up with salt : and 
when I went to bed, eat it shell and all, without 
speaking or drinking after it, and thia was to have 
the same effect with the bay-leaves. We also wrote 
our lovers' names upon bits of paper, and rolled them 
up in clay, and put them into water; and the Jirst 
that rose up was to be our Valentine. Would you 
think it? Mr. Blossom was my man; and I lay 
a-bed and shut my eyes all the morning, till became 
taour house; for I would not have seen another 
man before him for all the world. 

Dear Mr. Town, if you know any otlier ways to 
try our fortune by, do put them in your paper. My 
mamma laughs at us, and says there is nothing in 
them i but 1 am sure there is, for several misses at 
our boarding-school have tried them, and they have 
all happened true : and I am sure my own sister , 
Hetty, who died just before Christmas, stood in the 
church-porch last Midsummer Eve to see all that 
were to die that year in our parish ; and she saw her 
own apparition. 

Your humble Servant, 

Arabella Whimsi 
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JJiiIca Sodalitium.' — M*rtui.. 

Now this is Worstiipful Soaiel> ! 

SUAKSPU 

There is uo phrase in the whole vocabulary of j 
dern conversation, which has % mot^ ■ja^-ft ^ 
VOL. I. 2_e 
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cation tfaui the words ' Good Compaay.' People 
of faahioQ modeBtly explain it to .mean only theoi' 
sdves ; and, like ttie old Romaas, look oa ail others 
as Barbarians. Thus a star or a ribaud, a title or a 
place, denotes good company; and a man rises in 
the esteem of ihe polite circle according to his rank 
or his rent-roll. This way of reaaoaing ia so well 
known and so generally adopted, that we are not 
surprised to liear polite persons complain, at their 
return from the play, that the house was very much 
crowded, but that there was no company : though, 
indeed, I could not help smiling at a lady's saying 
she preferred St. James's Church to St. George's, 
because the pews were commonly filled with better 
company. 

I propose at present to consider this comprehen- 
sive term, only a.a it respects a society of friends, 
who meet in order to pass their time in an 
agreeable manner. To do this the more effectually, 
I shall take a cursory view of the several methods 
now in vogue, by which a net of acquaintance en- 
deavour to amuse each other. The reader will here 
meet with some very extraordinary inventions for 
this purpose; and when he has fixed his choice, 
may try to introduce himself into that company be 
likes best. 

There is a great demand for wit and humour in 

some parts of this metropolis. Among many, he is 

reckoned the best company, who can enliven his con- 

Tersatioo with strokes of facetiousness, and (m 

Shakspeare's words) ' set the table in a roar.' But 

as wit and humour do not always fall to the share of 

those who aim at shining in conversation, ourjokers 

and witlings have wisely devised several mecha- 

1 nical ways of gaining that end. I know one, wbo ia 

^K thought a very facetious felluw by the club of which 

^■. he is a membei, because, every night, as soon as 

^H the clock strikes twe\\e, Ve, W^us Xa s.w*i Uk« a 
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^^Biock. Anotiwr is accounted a man of immense hu- 
^HaM>ur, for entertaining hjs friends with a burlesque 
^■'lu>mpipe; and a third has the reputation of being 
^B «xcellent company by singing a song, and at the 
^■' Mune time playing the tnne upon the table with his 
^B knuckles and elbows. Mimicry is in these socie- 
^1 tics iin indispensable requisite in a good companion. 
^M Imitations of the actors and other well known cha* 
^■^ meters are very much admired; to which they have 
^K|pven the appellatioo of taking off. Siit the mimic 
^^^M by no means limited to an imitation of the human 
^^Hvpecies; for an exact representation of the brnte 
^^Bcceation will procure him infinite applause. Very 
^^Einany of these wit» may be met with in different 

fuarters of the town ; and it is but a week ago, since 
^^^ was invited to pass the evening with a society, 
^^Bwhich, after a display of their several talents, 1 
^^Ffeund to consist of a dog, a cat, a monkey, an ass, 
^^K Snd a couple of dancing bears. 
^^K. 1 cannot help looking with some veneration on the 
^^V vit exerted in societies of this sort, since it has the 
^^B-^Klraordinary quality of never creating either dia- 
^^^k**^' °^ satiety. They assemble every night, tell 
^K^tbe same stories, repeat the same jokes, sing the 
ftaroe songs ; and they are every night attended with 
the same applause and merriment. Considering 
how much their wit is used, it is surprising that it 

(«hould not be worn out. Sometimes, however, one 
of the society makes a new acquisition, which is 
immediately thrown into the common stock of ha- 
mour, and constantly displayed as part of the enter- 
tunment of the evening. A gentleman of this cast i 
lately shewed me with great joy the postscript of a J 
letter, in which bis correspondent promised hint I 
huge fun the nest time he should see him, for he I 
had got two new stories, and three or four excel- I 
lent songs from one of the actors. 

These are certainly ver^ ft%Te«a^e ^a^ihs Aa | 

, a c a "^m 
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[lassing the evening, anil must please all persoriB, 
who have any relish for wit and humeur. But titeae 
powers of entertaining are not every where the 
standard of good company. There are places in 
which be is the best company, who drinKs most. 
A boon companion lays it down as a rule, that 
• talking spoils conversation.' A bumper is his ai^ 
gument; and his tirst care is to promote a brisk cir- 
culation of the bottle. He shews his esteem for an 
absent friend by toasting him in a bumper extraor- 
dinary; and is frequently so good and loyal a sub- 
ject, as to drink bis majesty's health in half-pints. 
If he is desired to sing a catch, he stilt keeps the 
main point in view, and gives a song wrote in so 
ingenious a style, that it obliges the company to 
toss off a glass at the end of every stanza. If he 
talks, it is of * healths five fathom deep,' or a late 
_ Jiatd bout with another set of jolly fellows ; and he 
takes care, by a quick round of toasts, to eupply 
nl of other conversation, 
I have ever thought the invention of toasts very 
Lsseful and ingenious. They at once promote hard 
r drinking, and serve as a kind of memorial of every 
f glass that has been drank : they also furnish those 
[ with conversation, who have nothing to say ; or at 
I least, by banishing all other topics, put the whole 
company on a level. Besides all this, three or four 
I rounds of toasts, where many are met together, must 
L nnavoidably lift them all into good company. These 
I small advantages to society ; not to mention 
it and morality contained in many toasts. 
Toasts are doubtless very useful and entertaining; 
mt the wisest institution ever made in drinking so- 
cieties, is the custom of appointing what is called 
Fad absolute toast master. The gentleman invested 
rtrith this dignity is created king of the com- 
rpany; and, like other absolute monarcfas, he com- 
" lonly makes great use o^ \i\s y*"*^- ^* '• parti- 
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cularly his office to name the toast, to obaerve that 
every mau duly tosses off his bumper, and is in 
every respect good company. He is also to correct 
all misdemeanors, and commonly punishes an ofTon- 
der by sconcing him a bumper: that ia, in the lan- 
guage of hard drinkers, not unmercifully denying 
him his due glass, but obliging him to add another 
to it of perhaps double the quantity. For otfences 
of a very heinoua nature, the transgressor is offered 
ft decanter of water, or a tankard of small beer. 
The privilege of inflicting a bumper is exerted almost 
every moment; for there is hardly any sort of beha- 
viour, which does not produce this punishment. 1 
have known a man sconced for drinking, for not 
drinking, tor singing, for talking, for being silent, 
and at length sconced dead drunk, and made very 
good company. 

But none of these qualiti cations above-mentioned 
constitute good company in the genteel part of the 
world. Polite assemblies neither aim at wit and 
, nor make the least pretence to cultivate so- 

ty. Their whole evenings are consumed at the 

d-table, without the least attempt at any other 
ttonversation, but the usual altercations of partners 
between the deals. Whist has destroyed conversa- 
tion, spoiled society, and ' murdered sleep,' This 
kind of good company is as ridiculous, and more 
insipid, than either the society of witlings or hard 
drinkers. I'ossing off' bumpers is as rational, and 
an employment inhnitely more joyous, than shulHing 
a pack of cards a whole night : and puns, jokes, 
and mimicry, however stale and repeated, furnish 
the company with conversation of as much use and 
variety, as the odd trick and four by honours. 

Such are the agreeable evenings passed at White's, 
and the other coffee-houses about St. James's. Such 
it the happiness of assemblies, routs, diuow, wo^ 
•i C 'i 
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hurricaoes ; and without gaming^ what insipid dungs 
are eren masquerades and ridottos ! At such meet- 
ings the man who is good company, plays the game 
yeiy well, knows more cases than are in Hoyle, and 
oliai possesses some particular qualifications, which 
would be no great recommendation to him any 
where else. Instead of meeting together, like 
other companies, with a desire of mutual delight, 
they sit down with a design upon the pockets of 
each other ; though, indeed, it is no wonder, when 
one has stripped another of two or three thousand 
, pounds, if the successful gamester thinks the person 
he has fleeced very good company. 

By what has been said, it appears that the notion 
of good company excludes all useful conversation : 
which, in eitner of the above-mentioned societies, 
would undoubtedly be despised as stupid and pe- 
dantic. The witlings have too lively a genius, and 
too warm an imagination, to admit it. The boon 
companions can join noUiing but love to a bottle: 
and among gamesters, it would, like sleep, be mere 
loss of time, and hinderance of business. Yet an 
accomplished member of either of these societies is 
called good company ; which is just as proper an 
expression, as, according to Serjeant Kite, Carolus 
is good Latin for Queen Anne, or a stout beating. 
But a set of people, who assemble for no other pur- 
pose than to game, have, in particular, so very bad 
a title to the denomination *of good company, that 
they appear to me to be the very worst 
O. 
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mn^ue impudUiu, adulter, ganeo, quiq«e alienum a^s gnaide 
eonflaeeral, quo JIagUium out /acinus rtdinurel ; pratcrd, 
onnei, undiipie parricida:, tacriiegi, cennicti judiciig, ant pro 
factU jvAieium timentes ; Aad hoc, quia mantu atqiit lingua 
perjurio et langnine cirili alcbat ; paatremd, omnti, gwt fia- 
^^ gittKa, egeatas, cmucms anjmiu exagilabai. 

I 



Would j'ou, like Catitiiie's, an army choose. 
Go ransack While's, the lavems, and (he stews . 
Press everj buck and blood lenown'd (or drinking, 
For wenching, gambling, Sgfating, and free -thinking. 

i the other 



MISFORTUNE, which happened to 
sufficiently coDviiiced me of the ii 
ag from the indiscriminate power lodged in our 
press-gangs ; who pay no more regard to those, who 
plead protection from the badge of literature, than 
& bailiff's follower. I would not have the reader think, 
ttat I wa9 pressed myself: — but my Devil (that is, 
he messenger of the printing house) was carried off, 
ft he was going with the copy of a Connoisseur to 
^%BS. Learning appears to me of so much import- 
ance, that (in my opmion) the persons of the lowest 
retainers to it, should be sacred from molestation : 
and it iciveB me concern, though a very loyal subject, 
a ballad-singer, or the hawker of bloody 
iws, should be interrupted in their literary voca- 

.. .n vain endeavoured to recover my 

lUBcript again : for, though I cannot but think 
one of my papers of almost as much consequence 
the nation as the litting out a Heet, the ignor&nt 
iloTs were so regardless of its inesljiuable con- 
that after much inquiry I detected them (with 
tny Devil in conjunction) lighting their pipes with 
■> ^t a low alehouse by Puddle-Dock. 

This irretrievable loss to \Via ^mViVi. ».* "w^ *» 
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myself, led me to cuosider, wlielher some other 
method might not be thought of, to raise sufficient 
forces for the fleet and army, without disturbing poor 
labourers and honest mechanics in their peaceful 
occupations. 1 have »t length with great pains and 
e»>ence of thought, hit upon a scheme, which trill 
efiectually answer that end : and without further 
preface shall lay it before the public. 

I would propose, that ecery useless member of 
the community should be made of service tb his 
country, by being obliged to climb the ropes or cany 
a musket ; and every detrimental one should be pre- 
ited from injuring his fellow- subjects, and sent to 
annoy the common enemy. To begin with the 
country. There is no occasion to rob the fields of 
their husband-men or fetch our soldiers, as the 
. took their dictator, from the plough. It is 
well known, that every county can supply us with 
numerous recruits, if we were to raise them out of 
that idle body called country Squires : many of 
ire born only for the destruction of game, 
Bnd disturbance of their neighbours. They are mere 
Vegetables, which growup and rot on the same spot of 
^ound : except a few perhaps, which are transplanl- 
[ed into the Parliament House. Their whole life is 
irried away in scampering after foses, leaping (ive- 
ir gates, trampling upon the farmers' corn, and 
BWJlUng October. As they are by their profession 
excellent marksmen, and have been used to carry a 
^n,they might employ their powder to more purpose 
in fetching down a Frenchman than a pheasant : and 
most of them might be incorporated among the 
cavalry, or formed into light-bodied troops and 
mounted on their own hunters. They might also be 
of great use in marauding, or getting iu forage ; and 
if they would follow an enemy with the same alj^ 
crity and defiance of danger, as they follow a foj, 
they might do prodigVoUf -^iv m a. -^OTwuit. 
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• The greatest danger would be, that if a. fox should 
' perchance cross them in their march, they would be 

' tempted to run from their colours for the sake of a 
chase ; and we should have them all desert, or (in 

I the language of fos hunters) gone away. 

I If the country is infested with these useless and 
obnoxious animals, called Squires, this metropolis is 
no less over-run with a set if idle and mischievous 
creatures, which we may call tovrn Squires. We 
might soon levy a very numerous army, were we to 
enlist into it every vagrant about town, who, not 
having any lawful calling from thence takes upon 
faiinself the title of gentleman, and adds an Esq; to 
his name. A very large corps too might be formed 
from the Students at the Inns of Court, who, mider 
the pretence of following the law, receive as it were 
^_ a sanction for doing nothing at all. With these the 
^Kfeveral tribes of play-house and coffee-house Critics 
^^nud that collective body of them called the Town, 
^^%Lay be allowed to rank : and though no great ex- 
ploits can be expected from these invalids, yet (aa 
they are of no other use whatever) they may at least 
serve in the army, like FalstalFs men as • food for 

~ But a very formidable troop might be composed 

rf that part of them, distinguished by the name of 

_|]ood8. The fury of their assaults on drawers and 

_|^atchmen, and the spirit displayed in storming a 

bagnio, would be of iniinite service in the field of 

battle. But I would recommend it to the general to 

have them strictly disciplined; lest they should 

^^ghoot some of their own comrades, or perhaps run 

^Hifway, merely for the sake of the joke. Under pro- 

^^fter regulations such valiant gentlemen would certain- 

^^HQr be of use. I had lately some thoughts of recom- 

^^inendingto the justices to list the bloods among those 

brave, resolute fellows employed as thief-takers. 

But they may now serve nobler ^uiposcam\.\wvcQ^'. 
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aod what may we not expnct from 'such intrepid 
heroes, who, for want of opportunity to exert their 
prowess in warhke skirmishes abroad, have been 
obliged to gi<re vent to their courage by breaking 
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l:;rery one will agree witb me, that those men of 
honour, who make fighting their business, and can- 
not let their swords rest quietly in their scabbards, 
should be obliged to draw them in the service of his 
Majeity. What might we not expect from these 
furions Drawcanslrs, if, instead of cutting one an- 
other's throats, their skill in arms was properly 
turned against the enemy I A very little discipline 
would make them admirable soldiers : for (as Mer- 
cutio says) they are already ' the very butchers of a 
silk button.' I have known one of these duellists, 
to keep his hand in, employ himself every morning 
in thrusting at a bit of paper stuck against the wain- 
scot : and I have heard another boast, that he could 
snuff a candle with his pistol. These gentlemen 
are, therefore, very fit to be employed in close en- 
gagements : bat it will be necessary to keep them in 
eoutinual action; for otherwise they woidd breed 
a kind of a civil war among themselves, and, rather 
than not fight at all, turn their weapons apon one 
another. 

Several Trish brigades, not inferior to those of die 
same country in the service of the French king, may 
be formed out of those able-bodied men, which Me 
called fortune-hunters. The attacks of these daunt- 
less heroes have, indeed, been chiefly levelled at the 
other sex : but employment may be found for these 
amorous knigbt-errants, suitable to their known 
firamess and intrepdity; particularly in taking 
places by storm, where there is n necessity for 
ravishing virgins and committing outrages upon the 
women. 

But among the man^ useWs <[i\«ni\K.t« of eociety, 
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there are none so unprofitable as the fraternity of 
gamesters. I therefore think, that their time would 
be much better employed in handling a musket, than 
in shuffling a pack of cards, or shaking the dice bos. 
As to the sharpers, it ia a pity that the same desterity 
which enables them to paJm an ace or cog a die, is 
not usedbythemin going through the manual exercise 
in the military way. These latter might, indeed, be 
employed as marines, or stationed in the West 
Indies 1 as many of them ha,ve already crossed the 
seas, and are perfectly well acquainted with the 
plantations. 

The last proposal which I have to make on this 
subject, is to take the whole body of Free-thinkers 
into the service. Fur this purpose I would impress 
all the members of the Robin Hood Society ; and, 
in consideration of his great merit, 1 would further 
adrise, that the Clare-Market Orator should be made 
Chaplain to the regiment. One of tlie favourite 
tenets of a Free-tliinker is, thatall men are in a natural 
state of warfare with each other : nothing, therefore, 
if BO proper for him, aa to be actually engaged in 
mi. As he has no squemish notions about what 
vitl become of him hereafter, he can have no fears 
about death ; I would, therefore, always have the 
Free-thinkers put upon the most dangerous exploits, 
exposed to tlie greatest heat of battle, and sent upon 
the forlum ho[ie. For since they confess that taey 
are born into the world for no end whatever, and that 
they shall be nothing after death, it is but justice 
that they should be aanihUated far the good of their 

latry. 
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What oolQcky prodigies have befallen ns 7 A strange black 
dog come iato the house I A snake fell Irom tiie tiles 
through the sky -light I A ben craned i 

MR. VILLAGE TO MR. TOWN, 

Dear Cousin, March 3, 1755. 

I was greatly entertained with yourjate reflections on 
the several brancnes of ma^c employed in the affairs 
of love. I have myself been very lately among: 
Beers of visions and dreamers of dreams ; and hope 
you will not be displeased at an account of portents 
and prognostics full as extravagant, though they are ' 
not alt owing to the same cause, as those of your 
correspondent Miss Arabella Whimsey. You must 
know. Cousin, that I am just returned from a visit 
of a fortnight to an old aunt in the North, where I 
was mightily diverted with the traditional supersti' 
tions which are most religiously preserved in the 
family, as they have been dctivered down (time out 
of mind) from their sagacious grandmothers. 

When I arrived, I found the mistress of the hduse 
very busily employed with her two daughters 
nailing a horse-shoe to the threshold of the door. 
This, they told me, was to guard against the spiteful 
designs of an old woman, who was a witch, and 
had threatened to do the family a mischief, because 
one of my young cousins laid two straws across, to 
see if the old hag could walk over them. The young 
lady herself assured me, that she had severai times 
heard Goody Cripple muttering to herself; and tu 
be sure she was aa^m^ftieXjjii's, grayer backwards. 
L Besidea the old vioiaatt^Wii \erj (feKo,»*\si,'a»m 
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for a pin : but they took care never to give her any 
thingthatwas sharp, because she should not bewitch 
them. They afterwards told me mauy other particn- 
lars of this kind, the aame as are mentioned with 
infinite humour by the Spectator; and to coufirm 
them, they assured me, that the eldest miss, nheu 
she was little, used to have tits, till the mother flung 
a knife at another old witch, (whom the devil had 
carried off in a high wind) and fetch blood from 
her. 

When 1 was to go to bed, my nunt made a thou- 
sand apologies for not putting me in the best room 
in the house; which (she said) had never been laid 
in, since the death of au old washer-woman, who 
walked every night, and haunted that room in par- 
ticular. They fancied that the old woman had hid 
money somewhere, and could not rest till she bad 
told somebody ; and ray cousin assured ue, that she 
might have had it all to herself; for the spirit came 
one night to her bed-side and wanted to tell her, hut 
she had not courage to speak to it. I learned also, 
that they had a footman once, who hanged himself 
for love : and he walked for a great while, till they 
got the parson to lay him in the Red Sea. 

1 had not been here long, when an accident hap - 
pened, which very much alarmed the whole famityt 
Towzer one night howled most terribly ; which was 
a sure sign, thii.t somebody helongiog to them would 
die. The youDgest Miss declared, that she had heard 
the hen ciow that morning; which was another fatal 
prognostic. They told me, that Just before uncle 
died, Towzer howled so for several nights together, 
that they could not quiet him : and my aunt heard 
the death-watch tick as plainly, as if there had been 
a clock in the room : the maid too, who sat up witli 
him, heard a bell toll at the top of the stairs, the 
very moment the breath went out of hi« Vvv^. 
During this discourse, I over-Vieav4 owa o^ w^ «R.\y- 

roL. I. a m 
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sins wfa»per the other, that she was afratd their 
mamtnft would not live long ; for the smelt stt ugly 
smell like a dead carcass. They had a dairy naid, 
who died ihe very week after an hearse had stopped 
at their door io its way to church : and the elaest 
miss, when she was but thirteen, saw her own bro- 
ther's ghost, (who was gone to the West Indies) 
walking Id the garden ; and tu be sure, niDe months 
after, they had an acconnt, that he died on board 
the ship, the very same day, and hour of the day, 
that miss saw his apparition. 

I Deed not mention to you the common incidenla 
which were accounted by them no less praphetic. If 
a cinder popped trcm the fire, they were in haste to 
examine whether it was a purse or a coffin. They 
were aware of my coming long before I arrived, be- 
cause tfaey had seen a stranger on the grate. The 
youngest Miss will let nobody use the poker but ber- 
self ; because, when she stirs the fire it always bums 
bright, which is a sign she will have a bright husband : 
and she is no less sure of a good one, because she 
generally has ill luck at cards. Nor is the candle 
cular than the fire : for the squire of the pa- 
jc one night to pay them a visit, when the 
tallow winding-sheet pointed towards him ; and he 
broke his neck soon after in a fox chase. My aoU 
one night ol>served with great pleasure a letter in the 
^^ candle ; and she hoped it would be from her son in 
^^L London. We knew when a spirit was in the room, 
^H hy the candle burning blue : but poor cousin Nancy 
^^B was ready to cry one time, when she snuffed it out, 
^^V and could not blow it in again, though her sister did 
^B it at a whiff, and consequently triumphed in her aa- 

L 
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: an almanack or the wea- 
whether it would rain or 
shine. Oue evening 1 proposed to ride out with »y 
cousins the nest day to see a gentteman'a house in 
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the neighbourhood ; but an aunt assured ua it would 
be wet, she knew very well from the shooting of her 
corD. Besides, there was a great spider crawling 
up the chiiDQey, and the blackbird in the kitchen 
began to sin^ : which were both of them as certain 
forc'runners of rain. But the moat to be depended 
on in these cases is a tabby cat, which usually lies 
baaking on the parlour hearth. If the cat turned 
her tail to the fire, we were to have a hard frost : if 
the cat licked her tad, rain would certainly ensue. 
They wondered what stranger they should see; be- 
cause puss washed her foot over her left ear. The 
old lady complained of a cold, and her daughter 
remarked, it would go through thefamUy; for she 
observed, that poor Tab had sneezed several timea. 
Poor Tab, however, once flew at one of my consins ; 
for which she had like to have been destroyed, as 
the whole family began to think that she was no 
other than a witch. 

It is impossible to tell you the several tokens, by 
which they know whether good or ill luck will hap- 
pen to tliem. Spilling of salt, or laying knives across, 
are every where accounted ill omens ; but a pin with 
the head turned towards you, or to be followed by a, 
stfaBge dog, I found were very lucky. I heard one 
of my cousins tell the cook maid, that she boiled 
away all her sweethearts, because she had let her 
dish-water boil over. The same young lady one 
morning came down to breakfast with her cup the 
wrong side out; which her mother observing, charged 
her not to alter it all the day, for fear she should 

But, above all, I could not help remarking the 
various prognostics, which the old lady and her 
daughters used to collect from almost every part of 
the body. A white speck upon the nails made them 
as sure of a gift, as if they had it already in ih^r 
pockets. The eldest sister is to have one husband 
9 D2 ^H 
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! N° 00. THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1755. 



Canprnsjts agito luAru, ubi, guid datar 
niudo CharUis. 



Whoever has had occasion often to pass thra 
Holboru, must have taken notice of a pastiy-c 
shop nith the folluwiDg remarkable iDscripljoii over 
the door ; Kidder's Pastry School. I bad the curi- 
osity to inquire into the design of this extraordinary 
academy, and found it was calculated to instruct 
young ladies in the art and myHtery of Urt« and 
cheesecakes. The scholars were, indeed, chieAy of 
the loner class, except a few notable youug girU 
from the city, with two or three parson s daughters 
out of the conntry, intendi^l for service. A> housn- 
'wifdy accomplishments are now (juite out of dat* 
among the polite world, it ia no wonder Uiat Mr. 
Kidder has no share in the education of our young 
ladies of quality : ajid 1 appeal to any wiinuii uf 
fashion, whether she would nut at noun put h<ir 
daughter 'prentice to a was bt^r- woman, iu Iraru to 
clear-starch and get up fine lineu, an to s«nd \wt to 
the pastry'school to be instructtid iii rained cruiit luid 
pulf paste. The good dames uf old, iudeitd, wcrtt nut 
ashamed to make these arts llieir ittudy ; but in ibi* 
refined age we might sooner i.-xpf!ct to nf.v. a kitchuii* 
wench thumbing tloyle's Trtiattm: on VVbixt, lltaii u 
line lady cullecling rt^ceiptJi for waking pudding*, or 
poring over the C«R)plet« Art of Covkm. 

Tbe education of lumaluB is at |trt!«biit M|iMly bIik 
vated far above tbe wdinary oDiployiniiiiU uf;^ 
meatic economy : and if any tichoul is wi 
tbe improvement of young lailit's, 1 may ■ 
say, it sbuuUl be a nciiool I'ur wbi*l. 1 

Suit 
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used, indeed, to wait on ladies of quality at their 
own houses to give them lectures on this science : 
but as that learned master has left off teaching, they 
can have no instructions but from his incomparable 
treatise ; and this, 1 am afraid, is so abstruse, and 
abounding with technical terms, that even those 
among the quality, who are tolerably well grounded 
in the science, are scarce able to unravel the per- 
plexity of his cases, which are many of them as intri- 
cate as the hardest proposition in tuclid. A school 
for whist would, therefore, be of excellent use; 
where young ladies of quality might be gradually 
instructed in the various branches of lurching, re- 
nouncing, finessing, winning the ten-ace, and get- 
ting the odd trick, in the same manner as common 
misses are taught to write, read, and work at their 
needle. 

There seems to be a strange neglect in the edu- 
cation of females, that, though great pains are taken 
with them to make them talk French, they are yet 
so ignorant of the English language, that before they 
come to their teens they can scarce tell what is meant 
by lurching, revoking, fussing the cards, or the most 
common terms, now in use at all routs and assem- 
blies. Hence it often happens, that a young lady 
is almost ripe for a gallant, and thoroughly versea 
in the arts of the toilet, before she is initiated into 
the mysteries of the card-table. I would therefore 
propose, that' our demoiselles of fashion should be 
taught the art of card-playing from their cradles; 
and have a pack of cards put into their hands, at ibe 
L usual time that the brats of vulgar people are em- 

^^L ployed in thumbing their horn-book. The mind of 
^H man has been often compared (before it has received 
^H any ideas) to a white piece of paper, which is capable 
^^K of retaining any impression afterwards made upon it. 
^^B In like manner, T would consider the minds of those 
^^K infants, which are born into n well-bred family, as a 
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blank pack of cards, ready to be markei) with lie 
pips and colours ot tbe suiU : at least, 1 ant contident 
that many of Uieni, after they are grown up, have 
laid in very few ideas beyond them. What, there- 
fore. Mr. Locke recommendg, that we should cheat 
children into learniug their letters, by making it seem 
a pastime, should be put in practice in every polite 
nursery; and the little ladies may be taught to dis- 
tinguish ace, deuce, tray, &c. as soon as they could 
great A, little a, and the other letters of the crias- 
cross row : as to the four honours, they will rendily 
learn them by the same method that other children 
get the names of dogs, horses, &c. by looking at 
their pictures. After this, in order to complete hur 
education, little Miss (when of a proper age) should 
be sent to the whist school, or have lessons from pri- 
vate masters at home. She may now be made to 
get by heart the laws of the game, read a chapter in 
Uoyle, and be catecliised in laying and taking the 
odds ; and, iu process of time, she may be set to 
solve any of Hoyle's hardest cases, or any of the 
propositions in his doctrine of chances; for which 
(as Mr. Hoyle himself tells us), no mor<i knowlvdge 
of arithmetic is required, than wliat is sufficient to 
reckon the tricks, or score up the game. 

AH sciences appear equally abstruse to the learner 
at his lirst setting out: but I will venture to say, 
that the science of whist is more complex than even 
algebra or the mathematics. The Ass's bridge in 
Euclid is not so difficult to be got over, nor the Lo- 
garithms of Napier so hard to be unravelled, as mauy 
of Hoyle's cases and propositions ; as an instance 
of which, take the following most obvious and easy 

one. A and B are partners against C and U. 

A and B have scored 3, and want to save iheii 
Lurch. C and D are at short can 'ye : and 
cjuently both sides play for two points. C I 
deal, and turns up the Knave of Hearts. 
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his partner D, who refuses. B lias ibe lead, and 
runs his strong suit. Spades, two rounds witb Ade 
and King. A discards hia weakest suit. Diamonds. 
Then B forces liis partner. A leads a. strong Club, 
wliich B refuses. A forces B, who, by leading 
Spades, pla^s into A's hand, wlio returns a CInb, 
and so they get to a Saw between them. After this 
A leads throuf2;h C's Honours. B finesses the Ten, 
and plays a Spade, which A trumps. Now B, by 
laying behind C's King and Knave of Trumps, 
makes the Ten-ace with Ace and Queen ; and A 
having the long Trump, brings in his thirteendi Clab. 
Consei]uently A and B get a slam against their ad- 
versaries C and D, and score a single game lawards 
the rubbers. 

Since, therefore, this science is attended with so 
much difficulty, the necessity of a school for whist 
is very evident ; and if the plan of education, above 
proposed, was put into execution, I will venture tfl 
pronounce, that young ladies, who can now scarce 
be trusted at any game beyond one-and-thirty Bone- 
Ace, or beat the Knave out of doors with the inaid- 
servants, would be qualified, at twelve years old, to 
make one at any card-table in town ; and wonld even 
beat their mammas, who have not had the sane ad- 
vantage of education. Many a hnsband, and many 
a parent, I am sure, have had reason to lament, thai 
their wives and daughters have not had the h^>pH 
Bess of so early an instruction in this branch of te* 
male knowledge : and I make no doubt, but several 
boarding-schools will be set up, where young ladie* 
may be taught Whist, Brag, and all kinds of card- 
work. How many ladies, for want of such a schoot, 
are at present shut out from the best compajiy, be- 
cause they know no more of the game, than what is 
called White-Chapel play! In order, therefore, 'to 
remedy this deficiency as far as possible, 1 wobM 
fiirther recommenA ii to "Nit. ao-^i.m aooie other 
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minent artist (m imitation of Messieurs Hart and 
Dukes, who profess to teach grown gentlemen to 
;e), to advertise that grown gentlewomen may be 
ht to play at whist in the most private and es- 
tious manner ; so that any lady, who never be- 
e took a card in hand, may be enabled in a very 
F ^ort time to play a rubber at ^e most fashionable 
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Cxlam ipium pefimiM iluUiliA, HoR. 

E'en Heuv'n we covet by prepoeteroua rules. 
And form t' ourselves a. paradise of fooU, 
It is observed by the French, that a cat, a priest, 
and an old woman, are sufficient to constitute a re- 
ligious sect in England. So universally, it seems, 
are learning and genius diffused through this island, 
that the lowest plebeians are deep casuists in mat- 
*~ s of faith as well as politics ; and so many and 

loderful are the new lights continually breaking ia 
1, that we daily make fresh discoveries, and 
strike out unbeaten paths to future happiness. The 
above observation of our neighbours is, in truth, ra- 
ther too full : for a priest is so far from necessary, 
that a new species of doctrine would be better re- 
ceived by our old women, and other well-disposed 
good people, from a layman. The most extraordi- 
nary tenets of religion are very successfully propa- 
gated under the sanction of the leathern apron in- 
stead of the cassock : every corner of the town has 
a barber, mason, bricklayer, or some other handi- 
craft teacher; and there are almost as many sects 

his metropolis, as there are parish- churches. 

Ke to old women, since the passions of females 

stronger in youth, and their minds weAkct \.^W|} 
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than thoee of the other sex, their readiness in eni- 
bracii^ aay principles of rel^ioB, pressed ob tfaen 
with particular earnestness and vehenteOGe, is not 
v»y wonderful. They hope, by the most rigid de- 
meanor in the decline of life, to make amernds for 
that anboiinded Ioohg given to their passions in that 
younger years. The same violence, however, conH- 
monly accompanies them in religion, as formerly ac- 
tuated them in their pleasures ; and their zeal entirely 
eats up their charity. They look with a malevolent 
kind of pity on all who arc still employed in worldly 
undertaKiugs, ' carry prayer-books in their pockets,' 
and piously damn all their relations and acquaintance 
with testa of Scripture. 1 know an old gentlewoman 
of this cast, who has formed herself as a pattern of 
staid behaviour ; and values herself for having given 
up at threescore the vanities uf sixteen. Sbe de- 
Bounces heavy judgments on all frequenters of pub- 
lic diversions, and forebodes the wor^t consequences 
from every party of pleasure. I have known her 
forelel the ruiu of her niece from a country dance : 
nay, she caji perceive irre^lar desires flaming from 
■ gay coloured top-knot, and baa even descried 
adultery itself lurking beneath the thin veil of a 
worked apron, or beaming from a diamond girdle- 
buckle. 

But we miiht, perhaps, suffer a few good old 
ladies to go to heaven their own way, if these sects 
were not pernicious on many other acconnts. Such 
strange doctrines are very apt to unsettle the tninds 
of the common people, who often make aa odd 
transition from infidelity to enthnsiasm, and become 
bigots from arrant free-thinkers: their faitb, how- 
ever, itmay be well imagined, is not a saving fotth; 
as they are tvorked up to an adoration of the Creator, 
from the same slavish principle that induces the In- 
dians to worship the Devil. It is amazing how 
fltron^y fear oipeTalesoi\ftw%itie»i*.cieaturca, and 
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how easily a canting, whining rascai can mould them 
to his purpose. I have known many a rich trades- 
Diaa wheedled and threatened out of bis subsistence, 
and himself and unhappy family at last lectured into 
the work-house. Thus do these vile hypocrites turn 
a poor convert's head to save his soul; and deprive 
hira of all happiness in this world, under pretence of 
securing- it to him eternally in the next. 

Nothing can do religion more injury thau these 
solemn mockeries of it. Many of these sects con- 
sist almost entirely of battered prostitutes, and per- 
sons of the most iniamous character. Reformation 
is their chief pretence : wherefore, the more aban- 
duiied those are, of whom they make proselytes, the 
more they pride themtelres on their converaioD. I 
remember a debauched young fellow, who pretended 
a suddea amendment of his principles, in order to 
repair bis shattered fortune. He turned Methodist, 
and soon began to manifest a kind of spiritual fond- 
ness fo< a pious sister. He wooed her according to 
the directions of the rubric, sent her sermons instead 
of billet-doux, ' greeted her witli a boly kiss,' and 
obtained hie mistress by appearing in every respect 
a thorougli devotee. But. alas I the good gentleman 
could never be prevailed on to comply with religious 
ordinances, or appear any more at church or meet- 
iag, after the performance of the marriage ceremony. 
■ Xfae lowest of the vulgar also, for their peculiar 
^pids, trequendy become sectaries. They avail them- 
B^ves of a mock conversion to redeem their lost 
Pwtaracters, and, like crimiDals at Rome, make the 
ckurch a sanctuary for villainy. Uy this arti- 
fice they reooaunend (bemselves to the chari^ 
of the weak btrt well-meaiiing christians, aitd 
often iuainuate themselves as servants into Metho- 
dist families. 

Lc Sage, with his usual humour, repreaetUa Gill 
Bias at wvinderfiiUy «Laii*uL -wit^ i!a& SCKBS^_ 
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choly mad, but left a will behind her. Id which she 

bequeathed a very considerable suio tu build an hos~ 

pttui for reli-^ous lunatics; which, 1 am informed, 

I will speedily be built oa the same ground, where the 

L feandery, that celebrated Methodist meeting-house, 

m aow stands. 

^ Superstition left behind her a sou called Atheism, 
Hbegot on her by a Moravian teacher at one of their 
PXove-Feasts. Atheiam soon showed himself to be a 
most profligate abandoned fellow. He came very 
early upon town, and waa a rejnarkable blood. 
Among his [other frolics he turned author, and is 
Baid to have written in concert with Lord Boling- 
broke. After having squandered a. Urge fortune, be 
turned gamester, then pimp, and highwayman ; in 
which last occupation be was soon detected, tak«n, 
and thrown into Newgate, He behaved very im- 
pudently in the condemned hole, abused the ordinary 
whenever that gentleman attended him, aud encou- 
raged all his fellow prisoners, in the Newgate phrase, 
to die hard. When he came to the gallows, insteail 
of the psalm, he sung a bawdy catch, threw away 
the book, and bid Jack Ketch tuck him up like a 
gentleman. Many of his relations were present at 
the execution, and shook their heads, repeating the 
words of Mat in the Beggar's Opera, 'Poor fellow! 
we are sorry for you, but it is what we must all come 
to.' O. 



L 

^■Krliamcot is now aittm^, L shall proceed to lay be- 
^^re them the eubsUuwe o^ » i*i»Xft^isai. happened 
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QualemCereTUvultesMiacerdeii. 

Whal female, though to Papal raodea they n 
Would brook the life and manners of a nun 1 
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in the Committee of Religion, and which was iiu- 
expectedly occasioned by a. Motion that was nade 
b; Miss GTavcairs. This Committe had long been 
looked upon as useless, but for form SAku coDtinued 
to neet, though it was adjourned immediittely : but 
one day, there being inure members present than 
usual, the Chair-womau was tto sooner in the citair, 
than the lady above mentioned addressed her in the 
following speech. 

Madam, 

It is with no lees surprise than concern, that 1 
reflect on the danger to which the greater part of lay 
sex, either through ignorance or choice, are now 
exposed ; and I have the strongest reasons to believe 
that nothing but the vigorous and timely resolutions 
of this wise assembly can preventthem from changing 
their religion, and becoming Roman Catholics. What 
subject can be more interesting and important tu us, 
whether we consider ourselves as a Committee of 
Religion, a Parliament of Women, or an Assembly 
of Protestants ? Was such a design to be curried 
into execution, the free use of our tongues would be 
taken away ; we should never be suffered perhaps 
to speak to the other sex, but through gates and 
bars; and this place of our assembly would be pro- 
bably the abodeof nuns and friars. Kut lest you should 
think me thus alarmed without reason, I shall now 
lay before yon the grounds of my complaint; that, 
if it is not too late, we may prevent the evil, or, if k 
is, we may guard against it. 

My fears are groitaded on those temaiit, 
have long been made uu the dteHii of tlie 
(tant as the tntn have styled ns to the love of i 
little have they imagined, that I'opery wa*iiin 
the object, tu which every innovation wa* *' 
to lead. Ho luag ago as when, to (he houoi 
Kex. a Qunen was upon the Ut(oa«,\\.'««a W 
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^ «« we may learn from* Pope, for the ladies lo wear 
apon (heir breasts aflaming crusa. The same fashion 
lias been transmitted to the present times. What, 
Madnin, is this but downright Popery? In the 
catholic countries they are contented with ejecting 
cucilixes in their roads and tburebes ; but alas ! in 
this protestant kingdom crosses are alike to be seen 
in place»i sacred and profane, the court, the play- 
house: and {pardon me ladies!) this venerable 
assembly itself is not without them. 1 am apt to 
(luspect, this heterodox introduction of the Cross 
into the female dress had an higher original than the 
days of Queen Aime, whose affection for the 
church was very well known. It seems rather to 
have been imported among us, together with the 
Jesuits, by the popish consorts of the first or second 
Charles : or perhaps the ladies first wore it in com- 

^m ^kisance to the English Pope Joan, Queen Majj. 

^B This much iscertain, that at the Kame time our pious 

^~ reformer Queen Elizabeth expelled the cross from 
our altars, she effectually secured the necks of our 
ladies from this superstition by the introduction of 
the Rutr. 

The next part of our dress that I shall mention 
which savours of popery, is the capuchin. This 
garment in truth has a near resemblance to that of 
the friar, whose name it bears. Our grandmothers 
had already adopted the hood ; their daughters by 
a gradual advance introduced the rest; but lar 
greater improvements were still in store for us. "We 
all of us remember, for it is not above two years ago, 
how all colours were neglected for that of pnrple. 

^ In purple we glowed from the hat to the shoe ; and 
in such request were the ribbons and silks of that 

I favourite colour, that neither the milliner, mercer, 
por dyer himself could answer the demand. Who 
t * UponherbteaBViBifa.t^^%CTin,ashewnrR. 
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butmuslthink, that this arose from Popish principles? 
And though it may be urged, that the admired Fanny, 
who 6rst introduced it, is no nun, yet you may all re- 
' member that the Church of Rome herself has been 
styled the Scarlet, or, as some render it, the Purple 
Whore. 

But to prove indisputably our manifest approaches 
to Popery, let me now refer you to that fashionable 
bloak, which, sorry I am to see it, is wore by the 
far greater part even of this asssembly, and which 
indeed is with great propriety styled the Cardinal. 
For were his holiness the Pope to be introduced 
among us, he would almost fancy himself in his own 
conclave; and were I not too well acquainted with 
my sisters' principles, I myself should be induced to 
think, that to those in such grave attire nothing but 
a cloister and a grate was wanting. As to those of 
gayer colours, you need not to be told, that there 
are white and grey friars abroad, as well as black : 
and as the English are so remarkable for improving 
on their originals, we shall not be then surprised at 
the variety of colours that appear among us. 

It has been whispered too, that some of my sisters 
have been so fond of the monkish austerities, as to 
have their beads shaved. This I do not aver of my 
own knowledge ; but if it is so, they still condescend 
to wear artificial locks ; though it would be not at 
all strange, if they also should soon be laid aside, 
as they are already prepared for it by leaving off their 
caps. 1 shall only desire you still further to reflect, 
how fajjiiioaable it is for ilie ladies to shine with bor- 
lewed &ces ; and then 1 believe you will readily 
••How, that their votaries, the men, are in great dan- 
l^r also of being seduced to popery; since do tlitty 
[not already, by the compliments they pay to a paint- 
1 face, address an image and adore a picture? 
What has now been said will induce you, I hopA^ 
pay a proper regard t« th« t'olVoviw% V 

asa 
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which, I humbly muve, may be agreed ta by this 
Committee, and represenled tothehouBe, 

Resolved, 

That it is the opinioD of this committee, diat in 
order to prevent the growth of Popery, no garments 
■halt for the future be imported of popish make, or 
distinguished by popish names. 
Resolved, 

That in order to enforce a due obedience, every 
one shall be obliged to practise the austerities of the 
sect they imitate ; so that, for example, the Cardinals 
shall be compelled to lead a single life, and the Ca- 
puchins to go barc'foot. 

It is recommended that, as a further sanction to 
the bill proposed, every offender, who shall be deem- 
ed iocurrigible, shall be banished from nil routs, and 
transported to her country seat for seven winters. 

This motion was strongly seconded by Lady 

Mend'em, who urged in its support, that to her 

certain knowledge many of the sex very frequently 

assembled at one another's houses, and particularly 

on the Sabbath, where mass books were actually 

laid before them, and the warmest adoration paid to 

some pictures or painted images, which, she was 

told, resembled some Kings and Queens that had 

been long canonized : and the offerings, that were 

constantly made at their shrines, would (she said) be 

found, on a moderate computation, to exceed those 

that were formerly made at the tomb of Thomas il 

^^ Becket. She added, that after the catholic custom, 

^^ ihey always fasted on those nights, or, if they 

^K supped at all, it was only on fish. 

^^k The chief speaker on the other side of the question 

^^■was h&iy Smart, one of the representatives for 
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^ Miapected of being a prejudiced person, hpr e\ 
not deuyiug that she had charms, which could almost 
aaDctify error itself. Nobody, she said, could sus- 
pect the sex of inclining to popery, who observed the 
aversion they all discovered to a single life. The uses 
of the obnoxious garments were allowed to be many ; 
I the names at least were innoctnt: and the cry against 
[ them she was sure, could only he raised by the old 
and the ugly ; since nothing could be so fantastic, as 
not to become a pretty woman. 

Her ladyship was joined by the beauties present ; 
but they being few, their objections were over-ruled, 
and the motion was carried. The next day, the 
Lbouse, on receiving the report, after some debate. 
r«greed to the resolutions, and a bill was ordered to 
■ be prepared and brought in accordingly. Though, 
' at the same time they were of opinion, nem. ctm. 
that if the P'ig-leaf Bill took place, these restric- 
tions would be quite needless. 
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TO MR. TOWN. 



Sir, Cambridtfe, April 4. 

Ip you are a true sportsman, and have the 
boBour of the tmf at heart, you must have ob- 
•CTved wilb tbe utmost concern a late account in 
tbe newspaper*, ibat ' White-no»e died at Doit- 
canef of a ntorlification in tbe foot.' An article 
Uu natnie, and at nuch a tine, inuvt strike a d 
on aJl Keotlemen breederi ; aad for ny part 
not help looking on th« prevent rmcet at N« 
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KB fuaeral gameH in honour of the memory of Wfatte- 
noae. The death of a statlion of such consequence 
is a public calamity to all knowing ones in the ting- 
doiui nor does such au accident bring with it the 
least consolation; especially since it ia not the 
fashion to pit the lives of horaes, as well as meu, 
against each other. 

Italian grey-hounds, Dutch lap-dogs, monkeys, 
and maccaws, hare been honoured with monuinentB 
add epitaphs : but a race-horse as much surpasses 
these insignijicant animals, as White-nose was su- 
penor to a pack-horse ; and I cannot bat think, that 
an obelisk (with a proper inscription drawn up by 
Messieurs Heber and Pond) should be erected near 
Devil's- Ditch orChoak-jade on Newmarket Heath, 
in honour to his memory. With what astonishnKnt 
might we then read of his powerful deep rate, by 
which all tbe horses that run against him were no 
where? With what rapture should we then recoant 
his rapid victories in the field, (more surprising than 
those of the Duke of Marlborough) by which he won 
Tewksbury, won Chipping-Norton, won Lincoln, 
won York, i^c! But, above all, we should admire 
the noble blood which flowed in his veins, and with 
reverence contemplate the illustrious names of his 
great, great, great, great, grandsires and grandams. 
There is not the least flaw in the blood of White- 
nose's family : and liis epitaph might conclude, in 
imitation of that famous one on the Duke of New- 
castle's monument, ' that all the Sons were remark- 
able stallions, and all the Daughters excellent 
breeders.' 

The pedigrees of our race-horses have been al- 
ways preserved with as much care and exactness, 
as the Tree of Descent among the family of a Spanish 
randee or Polish nobleman : nor does the Welsh- 

m derive greater honour from proving himself the 

lieth cousin to Cadwallader or Charactacus, 
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through a long liue of David Ap Shenkins, A;i 
Morgan, ApPowels, Ap Prices, than the horse by 
being hall' brother to the Godolphin Barb, or full 
couaiD by the dam's side to the Bloody-Shoulder'd 
Arabian. The llomans were no less curious in the 
breed of Iheir horses, and paid the greatest honours 
to those that beat the whole Circus hollow. They 
even erected monuments to their memory, of which 
Lipsius gives us the following remarkable instance. 
Clarisgime lapU vettu, qaem Romte olim vidi et ex- 
scripH. In medio vir est, t/ui dextra baculum nniitra 
pabulum tenet: extriiueciu dao Mnt amUaUes equi 
CUM gtmifta mscriptione ; — Aquito, Nepos Aquilonis 
vicil csxs. secundut tHlU Ixxxviii. lertiat tuUt sxxvi, 
■ — Altera, — Hirpinus, Nepos Aquilonis mcit csiv. 
seamdiii tulit Ivi. tertias talit xxsvi. Babes itaqiie 
ipfum Aic Mirpinium, atque adeo e/iu Avum Aqui- 
lonem. I could wish that the same honours were 
paid to our horses : I would at least propose, that 
the names, pedigrees, and a list of the plates won 
by victorious horses, should be inscribed on the 
posts of all courses, where they have made them- 
selves famous. These memorials might serve to 
perpetuate the renown of our racers, and would fur- 
nisfi posterity with a more complete history of the 
turf than the Sportsman's Calendar. 

You will undoubtedly observe, Mr. Town, that in 
the extract concerning horses, with which 1 have 
just presented you from Lipsius, a man is also men- 
tioned; the account of whom would, if modernized, 
run in the following terms. ' In the middle of the 
monument stood a man, with a whip in his right hand, 
and a feed of corn in his left.' Hence it appears, 
that the Romans intended to do honour to the cha- 
rioteer as well as horses; aud it is a pity, that we 
do not also imitate them in this particular, and pay 
equal respect to our Jockeys. The ehariot-race 
was not more celebrated among the ancients, thavk 
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tbe boTse-race is at present; and the Circus at 
Rome never drew together so noble an aaaembly as 
the modern course. Nor do I see any reason, why 
Theron should be more applauded for carrying off 
tbe prize at Elis or Fisu, than Tom Marshal for win- 
ning the plate at York or N'ewmarket. The cha- 
rioteers of old were, indeed, composed of the neat- 
est princes and persons of the first rank, who prided 
themselves on their dexterity in managing the reins, 
and driving their own chariots. In this they have 
been imitated by several of our modern gentry, who 
value themselves on being excellent coachmen : and 
it is with infinite pleasure, that I have lately observed 
persons of fashion at all races aOect the dress and 
manner of )!;rooms. And as gentlemen, like the an- 
cient charioteers, begin to enter the race themselves, 
and ride their own horses, it is probable, that we 
shall soon see the best Jockeys among the first of 
our nobility. 

That the encomiums of the horse shall su fre- 
quently be enlarged on, without entering into the 
praises of the Jockey, is indeed something wonder- 
ful ; when we consider how much the beast is under 
his direction, and that the strength and deetoess of 
Victorious or Driver would be of no use without the 
skill and honesty of the rider. Large sums h&ve 
been lost by a horse running, accidentally without 
doubt, on the wrong side of the post; and we know- 
ing-ones, Mr. Town, have frequently seen great 
dexterity and management exerted, m contriving 
that one of the best horses in the field should be 
distanced. The Jockey has, indeed, so great a 
■hare in the success of the race, that every man. 
who has ever betted five pounds, is acquainted with 
his consequence; and does not want to be lold, that 
the vietoiy depends at least as often on the rider as 
be horse. 

I cannot help agreeing with Lady Pentweaile in 
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the farce, that, ' if there was as much care taken in 
the breed of the human species, as there is in tbat 
of dogs and of horses, we should not have so many 
puny half-fomed animals as we daily tiee among 
us :' and every thorough sportsman very well knows, 
tliat as much art is required to bring up a Jockey, as 
the beast he is to ride. In every respect the sanio 
care must be had to keep hiro in wind, and he must 
be in like manner dietml, put in sweats, and exer- 
cised, to bring him down to a proper weight. Much 
depends upon the size of die man us well aa horse : 
for a rider of the same dimensions with a grenadier 
would no more be fit to come upon llie turf as a 
Jockey, than an awkward thing taken out of the 
shafts of a dray could ever appear at tlie starting' 
post as a race-horse. This is obvious to every one ; 
and 1 could not help smiling at what my landlord at 
the White Bear said the other day to a little fellow- 
communer of St. John's, (who would fain be thought 
a knowing-one) by way of compliment: * My wor- 
thy master,' said the landlord, ' it is a thousand 
pities you should be a gownsman, when you would 
have made such a special postboy or Jockey.' 

My chief iaducement to write to you at present, 
Mr. Town, was to desire you to use your endeavours 
to bring the Jockey into equal esteem with the ummal 
he bestrides ; aod to beg, that you would promote 
the settling an established scheme for the preserva- 
tion of his breed. In order to this I would humbly 
propose, that a stud for the Jockeys should be im- 
mediately built near the stables at Newmtirket; and 
that their genealogies should he duly registered ; 
that the breed should be crossed as occasion might 
require, and that the best horsemen, and of the 
lightest weights, should intermarry widi tlie full 
sisters of those who had won most plates : and in a 
word, tlie same method used for the improvement of 
the Jockeys as their horses. I have here sent you 
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»n exact pedigree of a famous Jockey, taken with 
' all that care just now pTescribed ; and I doubt not, 
ii my scheme was universally put in execution, but 
we sbould excel a.11 other nations in uur horsemen, 
as we already do in our horses. 

TO RIDE THIS SEASON, 

Au able Jockey, fit to start for Match, Sweep- 
■takes, or King's Plate; well sized; can mount 
twelve stone, or strip to a feather ; is sound wind 
and limb, and free from bleudshea. He was got by 
Yorkshire Tom, out of a full sister to DeptfordNan. 
His dam was got by the noted Matchfiu Tims. His 
Grandam was the German Princess ; and his great 
Grandam was daughter to Flanders Moll. His Sire 
won the king's Plate at York and Hambleton, the 
Lady's Subscription purse at Kottingham, the Give- 
and'Take at Lincoln, and the Sweepstakes at New- 
market. His Grandsire beat Dick Hogera at Epsom 
and Burford, and Patrick M'Guutt'em over the 
Curragh at KJldare. His great Grandsire, and 
great great Grandsire rode for King Charles the 
Second ; and so noble is the blood which flows ii 
this Jockey's veins, that none of his family weri 
ever disluncod, stood above live feet five, or weighed 
more than twelve stone. W. 

N° 64. THUUSDAY, APRIL 17, 17S5. 

Caaei Ugatea misere, 

Ul gese eriperenl komimimconluTnetus, 

HoimdB, poinlers, inastiffB, lap-dogs aae for hdj 

With many a doleful howl, and piteous jelp. 

Returning the other night from the coifee-houae, 

where I had just been reading the* votes, I found 

myself on a sudilon oppressed with drowsiaess, [' ~ 

• A bill had been brought into parliament for iBjirf^ 
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scelued to promiae me as sound a repose in my great 
chair, as my dog already enjoyed by the tire-side, 
I willingly indulged it ; and had bairdly closed my 
eyes, before I fell into the following dreaiu, 

Methought tile door of my room on a sudden flew 
open, and admitted a great variety of dogs of all 
sorts and sizes, from the mastiff to the lap-dog, I 
was surprised at this appearance ; but my amaze- 
ment was much increased, when I saw a large grey- 
bound advancing towards me, and heard him thus 
address me in an human voice. 

You cannot, Sir, be ignorant of the panic that 
prevails among all our species, on account of a 
scheme now on foot for our destruction. That 
slaughter, which was formerly made among the 
wolves of this land, and in which our ancestors bore 
so large a share, is now going to be revived among 
us. I, for my own pari, have no hopes of escaping, 
as you will easily judge when you hear my case. 
My roaster owes his subsistence to his labour, and 
with his wages can just, maintain me and his three 
chddreu. In return, 1 now and then afford him a 
comfortable meal, by killing him a rabbit in the 
squire's warren, or picking him up a hare on a Sun- 
day morning. The other services 1 render him ate 
of equal importance to him, and pleasure to myself. 
1 am bis constant companion to the field in the morn- 
ing, and buck again at night: he knows that his 
cloUies and his wallet are safe in my keeping ; and 
he is sure to be roused on any midnight alarm, when 
I am in the house. 

It is with horror I reflect on the numbers of my 
relations, who will swing their last, and against 
whom this law seems, indeed, to be levelled, is it 
not enough, thatourmerilsareneglected, and though 
inferior to those of a slow-footed race, who inhabit 
a spacious kennel in the squire's yard, ftiidwlio are 
as many hours in killing a hare, as we are miniAftA^. 

VOL, 1. 
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Yet they are kept by the great, attended by the 
noble, and every day treated with horse-flesb : while 
1 live among the poor, am threatened by the rich, 
and now probably shall be destroyed by public au- 
thority. 

I cannot deny, but the favour of the ladies is fre- 
quently extended to a small and degenerate race, 
who though they bear our name, may very properly 
be styled the fribbles of our species, Tis true, they 
are of foreign eitraction, which alone is sufficient 
merit; and seem, indeed, to be as much preferred 
by the beau monde to our English greyhounds, as 
their countrymen in the Haymarket are to our En- 
glish singers. But though this breed is so diminu- 
live, that I myselthave coursed one of them for a 
hare, yet I will venture to pronounce, that, be the 
tax what it will, uot a Fido in the land will be sa- 
crificed to the laws. 

Our request to you is to display our merits to the 
world, and convince mankind uf the innocence of 
our intentions, and the hardships that we already 
labour under. Though I have enlarged on my own 
case, I have the honour to address you in the name 
of all my brethren ; such of them, 1 mean, aa think 
tiiemselves endangered by ibis scheme for our de- 
struction. At the same time we desire you to ap- 
prize the public of the hazard they may run, by 
coming to an open rupture ; since, in such a case, 
the mastiffs and the bull-dogs are determined to join 
their forces, and will sell their lives at the dearest 

This last resolutiou was confirmed by a genera) 
growl. After which I was thus accosted by another 
of the company of the pointing breed. 

Little did 1 think, that the pains I have takcD, 

and the blows 1 have suffered, to perfect me in the 

art I profess, would have been thus requited. Hbt- 

I tng lost the best of roasters by an accident from his 
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gun, wbich Icaji scarceeverthiukof without a howl, 
X hare now, like my friend Sraoker, the miafortune 
to live with a poor inan. A mistortune I now call 
it, since, aUs ! he will not be able to save me from 
the halter, by paying my ranaom. He too, 1 am 
afraid, will be reduced to beggary, since, at present, 
I and his gun are his chief support. If he is de- 
prived of me, and thereby preTented from what the 
rich maliciously term poacuing, his best resource 
will be to dispatch himself with his gun before he 
surrenders it, or to hang himself with the same rope 
that ties up me. When I was a puppy, I was every 
day fed in the kitchen, and caressed in the parlour; 
and I have now a brother, that always poinU for ^le 
best of compauy. What though our race has been 
frequently reproached! What though we, together 
with the spaniels, have been accused, I do not say 
wrongfully, of crouching to our enemies, and licking 
the hand that beats us ? Is not this every day prac- 
tised among your species? And is it not counte- 
nanced by the greatest examples? In tWning and 
flattering wc are by no means siugular ; and crouch- 
ing and cringing are -not confined to the brute species. 
I very heartUy second the reijuest of my friend, 
and I doubt not, but the arguments you will use in 
our behalf will be able to divert the storm that 
threatens us. This you may be assured of, that if 
my life is spared through your means, it shall be de- 
voted to your service ; and you shall sup as often as 
you please, on a brace of birds. 

This speech was attended with a bark of applause; 
and 1 was next accosted by a lap-dog, who, after 

^^lolefully shaking his ears, began the following ha- 

^0Uig 

E 



igh I am aware that many of my species will 
unhurt by this scheme devised lur our de- 
letion, yet 1 have on my own account great rea- 
in to be alarmed. I was born, indeed, wi*.'<MiOifh 
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same time, that, if sentence must pass, it might be 
chang^ed into banishment, and that Spain (where 
bull-feasta are held in so much honour) might be the 
place of his transportation. 

The eloquence and gesture of my four-footed vi- 
SEtors had such aji influence over me, that I was 
just going to answer them in the mauuer they could 
wish, when my own dog on a sudden jumped into 
my lap, aud roused me from ray dream. 



N°65. THURSDAY, APRIL 34, 175M 



TO MK. TOWW. 

Sir, 

no one has a greater respect for the fair sex tl 
myself, I waa highly pleased with a letter inserted 
some time ago in your paper, ridiculing the detest- 
able use of paint among the ladies. This practice is, 
indeed, too general i and for my own part, when I 
meet a bluomiog fresh -co loured face in town, 1 no 
more take it for the real face belonging to the lady, 
than I imagine Queeu Anue's portrait delineated on 
a sign post to be he her majesty's flesh and blood. 

But this fashion is not conhned to the ladies. I 
am ashamed to tell you, that we are indebted to 
Spanish wool for many of our masculine ruddy com- 
pfexions. A pretty fellow lackers his pale face with 
as many varnishes as a. fine lady; and it is well 
known, that late hours at the card-table, amuse- 
ments at Uaddoci 's, immoderate draughts of Cham- 
pagDe, and sleepi ig all night upon a bulk, will strip 
the most healtliy lomplexion of it's rosea. "^Vww.- 
2f a 
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Having occasion one morning to wait on a very 
pretty fellow, I was desired by the valet de chatnbre 
to walk into the dressing-room, as his master was not 
stirring. £ was accordingly showu into a ueat little 
chamber, hung round with ludia paper, and adonied 
with several little images of pagods and bramins, 
and vesBels of Chelsea China, in which were set 
various coloured sprigs of artificial flowers. But the 
toilette most escited my admiration; where I found 
every thing was intended to be agreeable to tlie Chi- 
nesc taste. A looking-glass, enclosed in a whimsical 
frame of Chinese paling, stood upon a Japan table, 
over which was spread a coverlid of the finest chinbc. 
I cotild not but observe a number of boxes of dif- 
■ ierent sizes, which were all of them japan, and lay 
legutarly disposed on the table. I had the curiosity 

( esamine the contents of several ; and in one I 
found lip-salve, in another a roll of plg-tail, and in 
another the ladies' black sticking plaster : but the 
bst which 1 opened very much surprised me, as I 
saw nothing in it but a number of little pills. I like- 
wise remarked, on one part of the table, a tooth-brush 
and sponge, with a ]jot of Delescot's opiate; and 
on the other side, water for the eyes. In the middle 
stood a bottle of Eau de Luce, and a roll of perfumed 
pomatum: almond-pastes, powder-pufl'i), hair-combs, 
brushes, nippers, and the Like, made up the rest of 
this fantastic equipage: but, among many other 
whimsies, I could not perceive for what a very small 
ivory comb could be designed, Ull the valet informed 
ae, that it was a comb for the eye-brows. 

It must be confessed, that there are some men of 
such a delicate make and silky constitution, that it is 
no wonder, if gentlemen of such a lady-like gene- 
ration have a natural tendency to the refinements and 
softnesses of females. These tender dear creatures 

e generally bred up immediately under Uie wing at 
their mammae, and scarce fed VxVVv &vt^ 'Cn^^^V'W 
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to have intended John himself to carry a chair ; but 
fortune has enabled him to appear in whatever cha- 
racter be likes beat, and he has wisely discovered, 
that none wilt sit so easy on him as that of a pretty 
fellow. It ia therefore his study to new-mould his 
face and person : he throws his goggle eyes into 
leers, languishes, and ogles; and endeavours to draw 
up his hideous mouth, which extends from one ear 
to the other, into a simper. His voice, which ia 
naturally of a deeper base than an hurdy-gurdy, is 
in a manner set to anew tune; and his speech, which 
is very much tinctured with the broad dialect of a 
particular county, ia delivered with so much nicety 
and gentleness, that every word ia minced and clipped 
in order to appear soft and delicate. When he walkn 
he endeavours to move his unwieldy figure along in 
the pert trip, or easy shambling pace of our pretty 
feLows : and he commonly carries a thin jemmy stick 
in his haud, which naturally reminds us of Hercules 
with a distaff. 

The Reverend Mr. Jessamy, (who took orders, 
only because there was a good living in the family) 
is known among the ladies by the name of the beau- 
parson. He is, indeed, the most delicate creature 
imaginable; and dilfers so much from the generality 
of the clergy, that 1 believe the very sight of a plum- 
pudding would make him swoon. Out of his cano- 
nicals, his constant dress is what they call parson'a- 
blue lined with white, a black satin waistcoat, velvet 
breeches, and silk stockings : and his pumps are of 
dog-skin, made by TuU ; and it is said, tliat he had 
a Joint of one of his toes cut oil', whose length being 
out of all proportion prevented his having an hand- 
some foot. His very grizzle is scarce orthodox : for, 
though it would be open schism to wear a bag, yet 
his wig has always a bag-front, and is properly 
cropped behind, that it may not eclipse the lustre of 
his diamond stock'buckle. He caunaL IwAX ^)e0i 
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thoughts of beinir sea-aick : or else he declares he 
would certainly go abroad, wliere he might a^in 
resume hU laced clothes, and appear like a geBlls- 
man in a bag- wig and sword. 
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Dttralure el ptlUm, nilidm qua quiaqat per or 



Among the many exotic diversions, that have been 
transplanted into this country, there ia no one more 
- cultivated, or which seems to have taken deeper 
root among us, than that modest and rational enter- 
tainment the masquerade. This, as well as the 
opera, is urigiually ot' Italian growth, and was 
brought over hither by the celebrated Heideg|j;er; 
who on both accounts justly ac(|uired among his own 
countrymen the honourable title of SuT-Intendant 
des PlaitirM tTAagleterre. 

1 have called the masquerade a modest and ra- 
tional entertainment. As to the lirst, no one can 
have the least scruple about its innocence, if he con- 
siders, that it is always made a part of the education 
of our polite females ; and that the most virtuous 
woman is not ashamed to appear there. If it be 
objected, that a lady is exposed to hear many mde- 
ceucies from the men, (as the mask gives them a 
privilege to say any thing, though ever so rude) it 
may be answered, that no lady is obliged to take 
the afi'roDl to herself ; because, as she goes disguised, 
the indignity is not otfered to hei- in her o 
I person. Besides, according to Drydeu, 
I ahi cannot blush, becauM tbej caoaot see. 






> As to the rationality of this entertaiDment, every one 
will agree with me, that these miduight orgies are 
full as rational as sitting up all night at the card- 
table. Nor is it more etrange, that five oi six hun- 
dred people should meet together in disguises pur- 
posely to conceal themselves, than that the same 
number should assemble at a rout, where most of the 
company are wholly unacquainted with each other. 

But we can never euough admire the wit and hu- 
mour of these meetings ; which greatly consist in 
exhibiting the most fantastic appearances, that the 
most whimsical imagination can possibly devise. A 
common person may be content with appearing as a 
Chinese, a Turk, or a Friar; but the true genius will 
ransack earth, sir, and seas, reconcile contradictioDs, 
and call in things inanimate, as well as animate, to 
his assistance ; and the more extravagant and out of 
nature his dress can be contrived, the higher is the 
joke. 1 remember one gentleman above six foot 
high, who came to the masquerade drest like a child 
in a white frock and leading strings, attended by 
another geutleman of a very low stature, who offi- 
ciated as his nurse. The same witty spark took it 
into his head at another time to personate Fame, and 
was stuck alt over with peacock's feathers by way 
of eyes : but when he came to fasten on his wings, 
they were spread to so enormous a length, that no 
coach or chair was spacious enough to admit him; 
so that he was forced to be conveyed along the 
streets on a chairman's horse, covered with a blanket. 
Another geutleman, of no less humour, very much 
surprised the company by carrying a thatched house 
about him ; which was so coutrived, that uo part of 
him could be seen, except bis face, which was look- 
ing out of the casement: but this joke had like to 
have cost him dear, as another wag was going to set 
fire to the building, because he found, by the leaden 
policy affixed to the front, that the tenemonH.^'aaN^- 
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sured. In a word, dogs, monkeys, ostriches, and 
all kinds of monsters, are as frequently to be met 
with at the masquerade, as in the Covent-Garden 
pantomimes : and I once saw with great delight a 
gentleman (who personated one of Baye'a recruits) 
prance a minuet on his hobby-horse, with a dancing 
bear for his partner. 

I have said before, that the masquerade is of fo- 
reign extraction, and imported to ua from abroad. 
But as the English, though slow at invention, are 
remarkable for improving on what has already been 
invented, it is no wonder that we should attempt to 
heighten the gusto of this entertainment, and even 
carry it beyond the licence of a foreign camivaL 
There is something too insipid iti our fine gentlemen 
stalking about in dominos ; and it is rather cruel to 
eclipse the pretty faces of our fine ladies with hide- 
ous masks : for which reasons it has been judged 
requisite to contrive a masquerade upon a new plan, 
and in an entire new taste. We all remember, when 
(a few years ago) a celebrated lady endeavoured to 
introduce a new species of masquerade among us, by 
lopping off the exuberaocf of dress ; and she herself 
first set the example, by stripping to the character 
of Iphigenia undrest for the sacrifice. I must own 
it is a matter of some suqjrise to me, (considering 
the propensity of our modern ladies to get rid of their 
clothes), that other Iphigenias did not immediately 
start up, and that nuns and vestals should he sulfei- 
ed ever after to be seen among the masks. But tbia 
project, it seems, was not then sulGciently ripeiot 
execution, as a certain awkward thing, called bash- 
fulness, had not yet been banished from the female 
world : and to the present enlightened times was re- 
served the honour of introducing (however contra- 
dictory the term may seem) a naked masquerade. 

What the above-mentioned lady had the hardiness 
to attempt alone, will (1 am assured) be set on foot 
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by OUT persons of fasbjon, ae eoon as the hot days 
come in. Ranelagh is the place pitched upon for 
their meeting; where it is proposed to have a m3.B- 
quer&6e Al Fresco, and the whole company are to 
display all their charms in puris naturalibug. The 
pantheon of the Heathen Gods, Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, and Titian's prints, will supply them with a 
sufficient variety of undrest characters. One set of 
ladies, I am told, intend to personate water-nymphs 
bathing in the canal: three sisters, celebrated for 
their charms, design to appear together as the three 
Graces : and a certain lady of quality, who most re- 
sembles the goddess of beauty, is now practising;, 
from a model of the noted statue of Venun de Medi- 
cu, the most striking attitude for that character. Aa 
to the gentlemen, iheji may most of them represent 
very suitably the halt-brutal forms of Satyrs, Pans, 
Fauns, and Centaurs : our beaux may asEume the 
semblance of the beardless Apollo, or (which would 
be more natural) may admire themselves in the per- 
son of Narcissus ; and our bucks might act quite in 
character, by running about stark-naked with their 
mistresses, and committing the madest freaks, like 
the priests and priestesses of Bacchus celebrating 
the Bacchanalian mysteries. 

Tf this scheme for a naked masquerade should 

meet with encouragement, (as there is no doubt but 

it must) it is proposed to improve it still further. 

Persons of fashion cannot but lament, that there are 

I no diversions allotted to Sunday, except the card- 

rtable, and they can never enough regret, that the 

" inday evening tea-drinkings at Kanelagfa were laid 

ide, iTom a superstitious regard to religion. They, 

llierefore, intend to have a particular sort of raas- 

iBiterade on that day ; in which they may show their 

e by ridiculing all the old women's tales contain- 

._ In that idle book of fables the Bible, whOAtJeA 

mlgar are devoutly attending to them t».\- dORK^- 
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This, indeed, is not without a parallel : we hare had 
an instance already of an Eve: and by borrovriDg 
th« serpent in Oqiheus and Eurydice, we might hare 
the whole story of the Fall of Man exhibited in 

I tnasquerade. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that this pro- 
ject has already taken place among the lowest of 
the people, who seem to have been the first con- 
trivers of a naked masquerade: and [a^teummef I 
remember an article in the newspapers, that ' sereral 
persons of both sexes were assembled naked at Pim- 
lico, and being carried before a magistrate were sent 
to Bridewell.' This, indeed, is too relined a pleasure 
to be allowed the vulgar; and every body will agree 
with me, that the same act, which at the Green 
Lamps or Pimlico appears low and criminal, may 
be extremely polite and commeDdable in the Bay- 

i market or at Ranelagh. 

' W. 
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O inUatom, uraiim ptrnis! 
Soil imitator! ! like the servile hitck, 
Still ilowlj plodding in the beaten (rack 

TO MR, TOWN. 

Sir. 
Bayes in the Rehearsal frequently boasta it aa his 
chief excellence, that he treads on no man's heels, 
that he scorns to follow the steps of others; and 
when he is asked the reason of inserting any absur- 
dity in his play, he answers, because it is new. The 
poets of the present time ruu into the contrary error : 
they are so far from endeavouring to elevate and 
Buiprise by any thing original, that their whole busi- 
ness is imitation ; and they jingle their bells in ibc 
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e road viith those that weDt before them, with nil 
e dull exactneas of a. packhorie. 
The generality of our writers wait till a new walk 
'■ pointed out to them by some leading genius; when 
' amediately becomes su hackneyed and beaten, 
. an author of credit ia almost ashamed to appear 
t among *uch bad company. No sooner uoes 
man of parts succeed in any particular mode of 
initing, but he ia followed by a thousand dunces. 
A good elegy makes the little scribblers direct their 
whole bent to subjects of grief; and, for a whole 
winter, the press groans with melancholy. One 
novel of reputation nits all the garrets of tirub-atreet 
with whole reams of histories and adventures, where 
volume is spun out after volume, without the leaat 
wit, humour, or incident. In a word, aa Bayea oh- 
dated all objectious to his nonsense by aayiog it 
a modern writer was asked why he 
irticular manner of writing, he might 
ily, because it is the fashion. 

genius will not give into such idle extrava* 
gant Dights of imagination as Bayes's ; it will not 
turn funerals into banquets, or introduce armies in 
disguise ; but still it will not contiue itself to tile 
narrow track of imitation. I cannot help thinking, 
that it is more owing to this servile spirit iu the 
authura of the present times, than to their want of 
abilities, that we cannot now boast a set of emineat 
writers : and it is worthy observation, that wWnef et 
any age has been distinguished by a gtea-t- oumtet 
of eicellent authors, they have must of tUexa o^\- 
Tated different branches of poetry fronk ea.*Ai ^'V^, 
This was the case iu tlie age of Augustus , a.^ '^ V «» 
from the works of Vu-gil, Horace, Ovid, ^*^*^-i\4 
to come down as late as possible, tUi» *^ ^:>^ 
from our last famous set ot authors, wl»*> ^-■^^*- 
iu the beginning of this century. We *'*-^*^'»- 
Pope, Uuy, Bolingbroke. Addison, &c> 

Sea I 
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This Millon Tar bia plan will chouse ! 
Wherein resembling Wilton's Muse ! 
Millan like thunder rolls along 
In all the m^est; of gong ; 
While his low mimics memily creep, 
Nat quite awake, DDr quite asleep : 
Or, IT their thunder clianue to roll, 
Tis thunder uf the DiuBlard bowl, 
TbeBtiff expression, phiaaes strange. 
The epithet's preposterous change, ' 

Furc'd numbers, rough and unpolite. 
Such as thejgdging ear affright. 
Slop in mid verse. Ve mimics yile I 
Is'l thus je copy Milton's stjle ? 
His laulls religiuuBly ye Irate, 
But borrow nut a single grace. 

How few, say whence can it proceed [ 
Who copy Milton, e'er succeed. 

And wherefore so ! The reason's plain, 

Take it for granted, 'tis by those 

Milton's the model mostly chose. 

Who can't write verse, and won't write prose. 

Others, who aim at fancy, choose 
To wno the gentle Spenser's Muse. 
This poet hies lor his tbente 
On allegory, or a dream j 
Fiction and truth together Joins 
Through a long waste of Qinisy lines ; 
Fondly belieyea his fancy glows. 
And image upon image grows ; * _ , 

Thinks his strong muse takes nond'rous flight!, 
Whene'er she sings of peerless wights, . .- 
Of dens, of palfreys, spells, and fciniBhUi 
Till allegory, Spetiser's veil 
T JDSIruct and please in moral tale. 
With him's no teil the truth to ahiond, 
11 u I one impenetrable cloud. 

Others, more daring, fix their hope 
On rivalling the fame of Pope. 
Satire's the word, against the liuiea.) 
These catch the cadence of his ihymes, 
A » 3 
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diaaipntc the gloom of our winter evenings, bi:gin to 
divide themselves into stroUing companies ; and are 
packing up their tragedy wardrobes, together with a, 
sufficient quantity of thunder and lightning, for the 
delight and amazement of the country. In the mean- 
time, the several public gardens near this nietru|Kilia 
are trimmiDg their trees, levelling tlieir walks, and 
hurnishing their lampe, for our reception. At Vaux- 
baJI the artificial ruins are repaired; the cascade ia 
made to spout with Neverai addilJonal nlieams of 
block-tin ; and they have touched up all the pictures, 
which were damaged last season by the fingering of 
those curious Connoisseurs, who could not be aatis- 
fied without feeling whether the figures were alive. 
The magazine at Cuper's, 1 am told, is furnished 
witli au extraordinary supply of gunpowder to be 
shot oiF in squibs and sky-rockets, or whirled away 
in blazing suns and Catherine wheels : and it ia not 
to be doubted, in case of a war, but that Neptune 
and all his Tritons will assist the British navy ; and 
as we before took Porto-Bello and Cape-Breton, 
we shall gain new victories over the I'rench Aoet 
every night, upon that canal. 

Uappy are they, who can muster up sufTicient, at 
least to hire tickets at the door, once or twice in a 
season ! Not that these pleasures are confined to 
the rich and the great only : for the lower sort of 
people have their Ranelagbs and their Vauihalls as 
well as the quality. Perrot's inimitable grotto may 
be seen for only calling for a pot of beer; and the 
royal diversion of duck-hunting may be had into the 
bargain, together with a decanter of Dorchester, fur 
your sixpence at Jenny's Whim. Every skittle- 
alley half a mile out of town is eutbellished with 
green arbours and shady retreats ; where the com- 
pany is generally entertained with the melodious 
■craping of a bhud hddler. And who can resist the 
luscious temptation of a line juicy ham, or a delicious 
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buttock of beef stuffed witii parsley, 
with a foaming decanter of aparkling b 
which ie so invitinglv [)aiuted at thi 
most every village ale-house? 

Out northern climate will dot, indeed 
indulge ourselves in all those pleaai 
which are so feelingly described by 
dare not lay ourselves on the damp ^o 
^ound in shady groves, or by the pii 
but are obliged to fortify our insides ag) 
by good substantial eating and drinlui 

our public gardens has been grievousb 
of by those gentry, to whom a supper at 
is as necessary a part of the entertaioi 
singing or the lire-works. Poor Mr. Joi. 
a heavy heart, the profits of a wiiole 
money devoured in tarts and cheesec 
Housekeeper, or Mrs. Lady's Own 
the substantial cit, who comes froi 
counter two or three evenings in the \ 
never enough regret the thin wafer-t 
beef and ham, that taste of nothing but 

I was greatly diverted last Saturda 
Vauxhall, with the shrewd remarks ma<' 
bead by an honestcitizen, whose wife a 
ters had I found, prevailed on him to 
the garden. As I thought there was so 
ous in their behaviour, 1 went into i 
tliem, where I bad an opportunity 
over-hearing every thing that past. 

After some talk, — ' Come, come 
don, ' it is high time, I think, to go to 
this the ladies readily assented; 
Misses s^d, ' Do let us have chick, pap 
Bttid the father, ' they are half-a-crow 

> bigger than a sparrow.' Here thf 

im up ' You are so stingy, Mr. Be 
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■ bearing you. When ooe is out upon pleasure. Hove 
Wto appear like somebody : and what signifies a few 
B^Aillings oDce and away, when a body is about it?' 
I' This reproof 90 effectually silenced the old gentleman, 
ftflat the youngest mi&s had the courage to put in a 
Vword for some ham likewise : accordingly the waiter 
■-Was called, and dispatched by the old lady with an 
■i^nier for a chicken and a plate of ham. WhenitwaB 
I'brought, our honest cit twirled the dish about three 
ftiK' four times, and surveyed it with a very settled 
wKiuntenance ; then taking up the slic^ of ham, and 
Bdangling it to and tro on the end of his fork, asked 
Hbe waiter how much there was of it. 'A shilling's 
Vvorth, Sir, said the fellow. — ' Prithee,' said the don, 
•■bow much dost think it weighs ? — An ounce? — A 
BMilling an ounce ! that is sixteen shillings per pound ! 
Rt-A reasonable profit truly ! — Let me see— suppose 
nuw the whole ham weighs thirty pounds :— at a 
■jdiilling per ounce, that is, sixteen shillings per 
^nound, why your master makes exactly twen^-four 
Mnunds of every ham ; and if he buys them at the 
Hfeest hand, and salts them and cures them himself, 
Ktfiey don't stand him in ten shillings a-piece.' The 
m&d lady bade him hold bis nonsense, declared her- 
■ielf ashamed for him, and asked him if people must 
MJot live : then taking a coloured handkerchief from 
^per own neck, she tucked it into his shirt-collar, 
^Etrheoce it hung like a bib) and helped him to a leg 
^W the chicken. The old gentleman, at every bit he 
Hftnt into his mouth, amused himself with saying,- — 
^prhere goes two pence — there goes three-pence— 
Hbere goes a groat. — Zounds, a man at these places 
Hnould not have a swallow as wide as a torn-tit.' 
Hf This scanty repast, we may imagine, was soon 
HBspatched ; ana it was with much difficulty our 
BStizen was prevailed on to suffer a plate of beef to 
Be ordered. This too was no less admired, and uu.— 
Hftrwent the same comments with the ham : at lentc^^^' 
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when only a very small bit was left, us tKeysay,fo 
manners in the dish, our don took a piece of an old 
ewspaper out of hia pocket, and gravely wrapping 
p the meat in it, placed it carefully in his letter- 
" case. ' I'll keep thee as a curiosily to ray dying 
day ; and I'll shew them to iny neighbour Huraeman, 
and ask him if he can make as much of his steaks,' 
Then rubbing his hands, and shrugging up tus 
shoulders — ' Why now,' says he, ' to-raorrow night 
I may eat as much cold beef as 1 can stuff in any 
tavern in London, and pay nothing for it.' A dish 
of tarts, cheesecakes, and custards next made their 
appearance at the reouest of the young ladies, who 
paid no sort of regard to the father's remonstrance, 
'that they were four times as dear as at the paatry- 
cook's'. 

Supper being ended, madam put her spouse in 
mind to call for wine. — ' We must have some wine, 
my dear, or we shall not be looked upou, you know,' 
'Well, well,' says the doQ, 'that's right enough. 

But do they sell their liquor too by the ounce ? 

Here, drawer, what nine have you got?' The 
fellow, who by this time began to smoke his guests, 
answered — ' We have exceeding good French wine 
of all sorts, and please your honour. Would your 
honour have a bottle of Champagne, or Burgundy, or 
Claret, or ' — ' No, no, none of your wishy-washy 
outlandish rot-gut forme;' interrupted the citizen. 

'A tankard of the Aldermaa beats all the red 

claret wine in the Prench king's cellar. — But cone, 
bring us a bottle of sound old Port : and, dy'e bear ? 
let it be good.' 
j^ While the waiter was gone, the good man most 

^L • sadly lamented that he could not have his pipe ; 
^^L which the wife would by uo means allow, ' because, 
^^ft she said, 'it was ungenteel to smoke, where any 
^^^ ladies were in conmany.' When the wine came, our 
^^Hcituen gravely toolc up the bottle^ and holding it 

B . I 
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■■j^ye hU head, ' Ay, ay,' said he, 'the bottom has 
BJwd a good kick. — And mind how coafouodedly it 
K|b piuched on the sides, — Not above five gills, I 

■ VBrrant. — An old Eoldier at the Jerusalem would 
■ilKat two of theiD. — But let us see how it is brewed.' 
W Be then poured out a glass ; and after holding it up 
B. before the candle, smelling to it, sipping it twice or 
I. thrice, and smacking with bis lips, drank it off: but 
I declaring that second thoughts were best, he filled 
K isnother bumper : and tossing that off, after some 
K'.|Wuae, with a very important air, ventured to pro- 
Ijiounce it drinkable. The ladies, having also drank 
V« glass round, affirmed it was very good, and felt 

■ warm in the stomach : and even the old gentlemas 
I Klaxed into such good humour by the time the bottle 
■Was emptied, that out of his own free will and motion 
I'te most generously called for another pint, but 
■.charged the waiter 'to pick out au honest one.' 

I AVhile the glass was thus circulating, the famdy 
Bfgnused themselves by making observations on the 
^fHrden. The citizen expressed his wonder at the 
Knumber uf lamps, and said it must cost a great deal 
vvf money every night to light them all : the eldest 
■3liss declared, that for her part she liked the dark 
WValk bestof all, because it was (O^enlary; little Miss 
IjttKiugbt the last song mighty pretty, and said she 

■ iWiOuld buy it, if she could but carry home the tune : 
R«nd the old lady observed, that there was a great 
I'fleal of good company indeed ; but the gentlemen 

■ ware so rude, that they perfectly put her out of coun- 
IjlBiiance by staring at her through their spy-glasses, 
■Sua word, the (arts, the cheesecakes, the beef, the 
Elbtcken, the ounce of ham, and everything, seemed 
Kt»havc been quite forgot, till the disnml moment 
npproacbed, that the reckoning was called for. As 
^ lais solemn hushiesa concerns all the gentlemen, the 

ladies kept a profound silence ; and when the terri— 
ble account was brought, they left the pay-roast^* 
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undisturbed, to enjoy the misery by himself: only 
the old lady hitd tbe hurdiness to stjuint at the sum 
total, aod declared ' it was pretty reasonable conai- 
dering.' 

Our citizen bore his misfortuneH with a tolerable 
degree of patience. He shoolc his head as he run 
over every article, and swore he would never buy 
meat by the ounce again. At length, when he had 
carefully summed up every figure, he bade the drawer 
bring change for six pence : then pulling out a 
leathern purse from a snug pocket in the inside of 
his waistcoat, he drew out slowly, piece by piece, 
thirteen shillings; which he regularly placed in two 
rows upon the table. When the change was 
brought, after counting it very carefully, he laid 
down four half-pence in the came exact order: Uien 
calling the waiter, — 'There,' says he, 'there's your 

damage — thirteen and two pence And harkye, 

there's three-pence over for yourself.' The remain- 
ing penny he put into his coat-pocket: and chinking 
it — 'This,' says he, 'will serve me to-morrow to buy 
a paper of tobacco.' 

The family Bowprepai-edthemselveB for going; and 
as there were soiue slight drops of rain, madam but- 
toned up die old gentleman's coat, that he might not 
spoil his laced waistcoat ; and made him flap his hat, 
over which she tied his pocket liandkerchief to save 
fais wig ; and as the coat itself (she said) had never 
been worn but three Sundays, she even parted with 
her own cardinal, and spread it the wrong side out 
over his shoulders. In these accoutrements he 
sallied forth, accompanied by his wife with her upper 
petticoat thrown over her head, and his daughters 
with the skirts of their gowns turned up, and their 
heads muffled up in coloured handkerchiefs. I 
followed them quite out of the garden: and as they 
were waiting for their back to draw up, the youngest 
Miss asked, 'When shall we come again, pE^iaT 
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^H^Come again f (said be) 'What a pox, would you 

^B ruin me? Once in one's life is enough; and I think I 

^^B have done very handsome. Why it would not have 

^H cost me abov^ four-pence half-penny to have spent 

^H my evening at Sot's Hole ; and what with the cursed 

^K coach-hire, and all together, here's almost a pouud 

^V gone, and nothing to show for it.'—' Fie, Mr. Rose, 

^H I am quite ashamed for you,' replies the old lady. 

^^B * Vou are always grudging me and your^rls the least 

^^m bit of pleasure : and you cannot help grumbling, if 

^^B we do but go to Little Hornsey to drink tea. I am 

^^H sure, nov they are women grown up, they ought to 

^V see a little of the world ;— and they shall.' The old 

^^B don was not willing to pursue the argument any fur- 

^^P then and the coach coming up, he was glad to put 

^^1 an end to the dispute by saying, — ' Come, come, let 

^^B us make haste, wife ; or we shall not get home time 

^^M enough to have my bejit wig combed out again ; and 

^^1 tO'morrow, you kuow, is Sunday.' 

^H 

^M N°B8. THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1765. 

^^V Bigniar eit veitro nulla puclta cboro. TibdLl. 

^^H Behold B tiaia off^niale nits aspii:?, 

^^H With men to miogle in the Uuses'B quire. 

^^t-lN a visit which I paid the order day to a lady of 

^B great sense and taste, 1 was agreeably surprised by 

having two little volumes put into my hands, which 

have been lately published under the title of 'Poems 

• by Eminent Ladies.' These volumes are, indeed, 

I (as the author of the preface has remarked) ' the 
4nost solid compliment, that can possibly be paid to 
Itiie fair sex.' I never imagined, that our nation 
«otdd boast so many excellent poetesses, (whose 
*ork8 are an liouour to their country,) as were het:^ 
collected together : and it is with the highest sa.«^»— 
fkction i can assure my female readers in pattic*^^ 
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that I have found a great number of very elegant 
pieces among the composilioas of these ladies, whicb 
I cannot be surpassed (I had almost said, equalled) liy 
tLe most celebrated of our in ale -writers. 
Tbe pleasure, whicb I received from reading these 
I, poems, made sucb an impression on my mjad, that 
I At night, as soon as I fell agJeep, my fancy pre- 
sented to me the following dream. I was transported 
I know not how, to the regions of Parnassus : and 
I found myself in the court of Apollo, surrounded by 
L « great number of our most eminent poets. A cause 
I -ef the utmost importance was then depending ; and 
i debate was, whether the English ladies, who 
F had distinguished themselves in poetry, should be 
' allowed to hold the same rank, and have the same 
bonours paid tbem, with the men. As themoderni 
< were not permitted to plead in their own suit, Ju- 
k irenal was retained on the side of the male poets, 
y.and Sappho undertook the defence of the other sex. 
I The Homan Satirist, in his speech at the bar, in- 
I Teighed bitterly against women in general, and par- 
LticulBrly exclaimed against their dabbling in lit«ra- 
I'ture : but when Sappho came to set forth the pre- 
I tensions which the ladies justly bad to poetry, and 
L especially in love afiVu^, Apollo could no longer 
I resist the importunity of the Muses in favour of their 
own sex. He therefore decreed that all those fe- 
es, who thought themselves able to manage Pe- 
ns, should immediately show their skill and dex- 
terity in riding him. 

Pegasus was accordingly brought out of the stable 
and the Muses furnished him with a side-saddle. 
All the ladies, who had courage enough to venture 
on his back, were prepared to mount : but as a great 
dispute arose among some of the competitors about 
precedency, (each of them claiming a right to ride 

Liirst,) it was at length agreed, that they should get 
into the saddle accotdut^ to seniority. 
Upon this a ladj aAyaacei-, 'flVo A'aaw^h she had 
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I Bomething rather extravagant in her air and deport- 
ment, yet she had a noble presence, that commanded 
at oDce awe and admiration. She was dressed in aa 
old fashioned habit, very fantastic, and trimmed 
with bugles and points ; such as was worn in the 
time of King Charles the First^^ This lady, I was 
informed, was the Duchess of Newcastle. When 
she came to mount, she sprung into the saddle with 
surprising agility ; and giving an entire loose to the 
reins, Pegasus directly set up a gallop, and ran 
away with her quite out of sight. However, it was 
I scknowtedged, that she kept a firm seat, even when 
I the horse went at his deepest rate ; and that she 
, wanted nothing but to ride with acurb-bridle. When 
she came to dismount, Shakspeare and Milton very 
kindly offered their hand to help her down, which 
■be accepted. Then Euterpe came up to her with a 
smile, and begged her to repeat those beautiful lines 
against melancholy, which (she said) were so ex- 
tremely picturesque. The I)uchese, with a mwt 
! pleasing air, immediately began — ^^h 

Dull melanckiolf ^^^H 

She'll moke you itBrt atet'ry noiaej-oo hear, ^^^H 

And visioQS slcaiige shall tu yuur eyes appear. ^^^^| 
Her Toice is low, and gives an hoUon noiiuil ; ^^^H 

She hales the light, and is in dackncGs found ; ^^^H 
Ut sits b} blintiDg lamps, or (apera Bmall, ^^^^| 

I Which variuua sbsdawa inske againal the wall. ^^^| 

I fihe loves noaghl else, but noise which diicurd owll^^^H 

I As croaking rcoga, whose dwelling is in lakes j ^^^^H 

I The raven hoarse, the mandrake's hollow groan, ^^^H 

I And shrieking owls, that fly i' th' night alone; ^^^H 

I The tolling bell, which foi the dead rings out ; ^^H 

I A mill, where rushing waters run about. ^^^H 

I She loves to walk in the still moou-ahine night, 

I And in a thick dark grove she takes delight ; 

I In huUovr caves, thatch'd houaei, and low cells, 

I She loves tu live, and there alone ahe dwells. 

I There leave her to herself alone lo dwell, 

I W bile you and 1 la mirlh and pleasure swell. 

I All the while that these lines were repeating, "S*-**** 
k 2H9 -^ 
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' Beeuied very much chagrined; and it tens whispered 
L by some, that he was obliged for many of the Ihoughta 
L in his L'AUegro and 11 Penseroso to this lady's 
I 'Dialogue between Mirth and Melancholy. 
I The celebrated Orinda, Mrs, Kathenae Philips, 
Bivas nest placed in the saddle, amid the shouts and 
l^uiplauses of the Lords Roscommon and Orrery, 
B Cowley, and other famous wits of her time. Her 
K^d^ess was simple, though of a very elegant make : 
•it had no profuse ornaments, and approached very 
Biaearly to the cut and fashion of the present age. 
KThough she never ventured beyond a canter or a 
■band-gallop, she made Pegasus do his p&ces with 
■i«o much ease and exactness, that Waller himself 
r owned he could never bring him under so much com- 
P uand. After her Mrs. Killigrew, assisted by Dryden, 
^ Vid several other ladies of that age took their turns 
to ride : and every one agreed, that (making some 
allowance for their sex) they could not be excelled 
by the most experienced riders among the men. 

A bold masculine figure now pushed forward in s 
thin, airy, gay habit, which hung so loose about 
her, that she appeared to be half undressed. When 
■he came up to Pegasas, she clapped her hand upon 
the side saddle, and with a spring leaped across it, 
saying she should never ride him but astride. She 
made the poor beast frisk and caper, and curvet, and, 
play a thousand tricks, while she herself was quite 
unconcerned, though she shewed her legs at every 
motion of the horse, and many of the Muses turned 
their heads aside blushing. Thalia, indeed, was a 
good deal pleased with her frolic ; and £rato de- 
clared, that next to her favourite Sappho she should 
always prefer this lady. Upon inquiring her name, 
I found her to be the free-spirited Sirs. Beho. 
When she was to dismount, Lord Rochester c 
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Dp, and caufht her in bis arms ; and repeating part 
of her 'Ode to Desire, 

Toa mjrlle bower 

He led ber nothing lolh. Milton. 

I had now the pleasure to see many ladies of our 
own times, whose names I was very well acquainted 
with, advance towards Pegasus, Among the rest 
I could not but wonder at ttie astonishing dexterity, 
with which the admired Mrs. Leapor of Btacklcy 
guided the horse, though she had not the least as- 
sistance from any body. Mrs, Barber of Trcland was 
assisted in getting upon (he saddle by Swift himself, 
who even condescended to hold the stirrup while she 
mounted. Under the Dean's direction she made 
the horse to pace and amble very prettily : notwith- 
standing which some declared that she was not equal 
to her friend and country-woman Mrs. Grierson, 

Another lady, a native of the same kingdom, then 
briskly stepped up to Pegasus, and despising the 
weak efforts of her husband to prevent her, she 
boldly jumped into the saddle, and whipping and 
cutting rode away furiously belter skelter over hedge 
and ditch, and trampled on every body who came in 
her road. She took particular delight in driving the 
poor horse, who kicked and winced all the while, 
into the most Althy places ; where she made him 
Hing about the dirt and mire, with which she be- 
spattered almost every one that came near her. 
Sometimes, however, she would put a stop to this 
mad career ; and then she plaiidy convinced us, 
that she knew as well how to manage Pegasus as 
any of tiie females, who had tried before her. Being 
told that this lady was no other than the celebrated 
biographer of her own actions Mrs. Pilklngton, 1 had 
the curiosity to take a nearer view of her; when step- 
ping up towards ber, and offering my assistance to 
help her down, methought she returned to.-^ '™*^s*5' 
• Poems by EfiUDcat Ladies, Vol. V. N^W^K^' 

aus 
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f jrith such an uDcourteous daip oa the face, that 
I (though I awaked at the instant) I could oot help 
E nncying for some time, that I felt my cheek tingle 
\ with the blow. W. 

N« 70. THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1755., 

— Caujan hoNcjiutani eiae in animum iadvcile, 
Ut aiiqsa pan labaria nuRnatur mihi Tee 

Write correspoiidciits write, where'er you will ; 
Twill wve me truable, aod my paper Qll. 

My publisher having acquainted me, that he intends 
to close the Tolume with this number, I shall take 
the opportunity to throw together several letters. 
which I have received in the course of this work 
and to balance with all my correspondents ; at the 
same time assuring them, that I should be very glad 
to open a fresh account with them in my next vo- 

In the infancy of this undertaking I was honoured 
with a very kind billet from a brother of the quill ; 
the terras of which I am aorry it was not in my power 
to comply with. It was as follows : 
Dear Sir, 

I can be of great assistance to you, if you want 
any help, I will write for you every other week, or 
oftener If you choose it. As a specimen of my 
powers, 1 have sent you an essay, which is at your 
service. It is short, but a very good one. Year's 
at command, T. Turnpenny. 

P. S. Please to send by the bearer a guinea. 

The contents of the postscript I naturally referred 
to the consideration of my publisher, who, conse- 
quently had a right to determine on the goodness of 
ray friend's essay : but, whatever was the reason, I 
heard no mure of it. The commerce between book- 
seller and author is, indeed, of very great service, 
* Tiiis alludes to the diviBioo of Tolumea in the seoond 
ediliou of thia work, 

■ > 
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^H especially to the latter ; for though I myself must 
^H undoubtedly be excepted out of the number, yet it 
^H must be confessed, that the most famous wits have 
^H owed their support to this pecuniary intercourse. 
^H. Meat and drioK, and the other coveniences of life, 
^H are as necessary to aa author as pen, ink, and paper; 
^H and I remember to have seen in the possession of 
^H Mr. Tonson a. curious manuscript of the great Dry- 
^H den himself, wherein he petitions his bookseller to 
^H advance a sum of money to his tailor. 
^^M The next letter comes likewise from an author, 
^^B who coroplaias of an evil, which does not, indeed, 
^H often affect many of our fraternity ! I mean the cus- 
^H torn of giving money to servants. 
^H Dear Mr, Town, 

^^ I have been happy all this winter in having the run 
of a nobleman's table, who was pleased to patronise 
a work of mine, and to which he allowed me the 
honour of prefixing bis name in a dedication. We 
g;eniuse3 have spirit, you know far beyond our 

I pockets ; and (besides the extraordinary ezpence of 
pew clothes to appear decent) I assure you 1 have 
laid out every farthing, that I ever received from hia 
lordship's bounty, in tips to bis servante. After 
every dinner I was forced to run the gauntlet through 
ft long line of powdered pickpockets ; and could not 
but look upon it as a very ridiculous circumstance, 
that I should be obliged to give money to a fellow 
who was dressed much finer than myself. In such 
a case, I am apt to consider the showy waistcoat of 
a foppish footman or butler out of livery, as laced 
down with the shillings and halfcrowns of the guests. 
I would therefore beg of you, Mr. Town, to re- 
commend the poor author's case to the consideration 
of the gentlemen of the cloth; humbly praying, that 
they would be pleased to let us go scot-free as well 
as the clergy : for though a good meal is in trQ.'«ba- ^ 
very comfortable tiling to ua, it is enough to XA■«B^. 
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know Sir, what religion you are of: bul by your 
talk, I fear you are of none at all. 

This new doctrine. Sir, that you recile, is the real 
gospel, which you will find so, if you hear it, and 
eompare it with the scriptures, it' you believe any 
scripture at alt. For you say. Sir, that the most 
extraordinary tenets ot religion are very success- 
fully propagated under the sanction of leathern 
aprons instead of cassocks. Well, and suppose it 
IB : you acknowledge it is received by well-dis- 
posed people ; and if it is, then it is plain you ridi- 
cide it, you are not one of these well-disposed. 
Sut, Sir, this new doctrine, as you call it, is not 
only propagated under the sanction of leathern 
aprons,, by barbers, bricklayers, and the like, but 
by many of the clergy now in the established 
church : and if you often went to hear them, but 
Bot as a critic to carp at what is there spoken, you 
would understand more what this new doctrine 
meant, and whether it drives men to enthusiasm, 
and the like, or no. 

Sir, what you touch on the Moravians, I will not 
say any thing about or against; for perhaps it is too 
true. But, Sir, 1 would advise you to know a little 
> of religion experimentally for yourself, before 
you pretend to condemn others. And, Sir, if you 
are informed, that there will be a mad-house built 
the ground where the Foundery stands, or the 
MclJiodists' Meeting-house, aa you call it, perhaps 
there may be as many uritjcising lunatics in it, as 
religious ones; and very likely more. Sir, 1 beg 
you would take care you don't bother your brains 
too much about other people's affairs, lest I should 

ve the pain, not the pleasure, of seeing you there. 

I have just given you a sketch of the ridiculing 

e new doctrine, and wish you could find some 
better employ, if so be it was with a leatlie^^ ^nj^-^^-n 
before you; for I think it would become -^o-i^s^"*^^ 
Ifran tbi» poJnt dowi. Sir, 1 hope yen ■^'ifl^*''**^ 
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(who ilrudges all the reat of llie week belimd the 
counter) every Sunday, together with his laced 
waistcoat and rutHea, [luta on the gentleman. Every 
author, Mr. Town, ia a gentleman, if not au esquire, 
by his profeaaion ; and all the players, from King 
Richard to the Lieutenant of the Tower, are gen- 

The body of gentlemen is still more numerous; 
but I have not leisure at present to climb up to 
garrets, or dive into cellars after them : I shall only 
observe, that many of the above-mentioned members 
of this order die with the same reputation that they 
lived, and go out of the world tike Squire Maclean, 
or Gentleman Harry. 

Your humble Servant, &c. 

* * Before I dismiss this new edition of my 
works, 1 think it my duty to return thanks to my 
kind readers for their candid reception of these 
Papers, as they were separately publtshcd, though 
I cannot but be sensible, that either through haste, 
inadvertence, or other avocations, they unavoidably 
abounded with many faults, from which I have en- 
deavoured tti clear them as much as possible in their 
present form. Mr. Faulkner of Dublin ia very wel- 
come, therefore, to his Irish edition, printed lite- 
ratim from my folio; and in which, 1 dare say, the 
Tery'errors of the press are most religiously preserved. 

I cannot but regret, indeed, that there U still 
wanting one principal ornament to these little vo- 
lumes: I mean the dedication. N^ot that there are 
wanting persons highly deserving of all the praises, 
which the most obsequious and most devoted author 
could possibly lavish on them: for in all ages, and 
in all nations these have always abounded. Latin 
Buthori, for example, have never failed to pay their 
compliments to the illustrious family of the Issimi ; 
such as the laudatitsimi, the emiueatiuimi, the com^ 
tneadatutimi, the famigeratisdmi, the dncVHxwno.^'^Eu 
ife, and amonf our ow« "W«>^^'* '^ 
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resp^ has been shewn to the niunerous race of 
the most fiEunous, the most ingenious, the most 
learaed, the most eminent, &c. It is but justice^ 
that those who offer the incense should * live by the 
altar.' Yet, notwithstanding I gave notice to any 
rich citizen, nobleman, or others, that my dedication 
should be disposed of to the best bidder, I have re- 
ceived no overtures on that head. In the city this 
course of exchange has not yet been established ; 
and among people of quality, the market has been 
over- stocked, and flattery is become a mere drug ; 
while some of them, who have taken up the trade 
themselves, have perhaps^ considered me as a rival 
or interloper in the business. 

It remains only, to give an account of the authors 
concerned in this work. I am sorry that I do not 
know the names of any of the volunteers, to whom 
I have been greatly indebted : and as to those, who 
have engaged for the drudgery of the week, various 
conjectures have been formed about them. Some 
Are sure, that the papers signed T. are written by 
Mr. Such a one, — because it is the first letter of his 
name; and others, by another, — ^because it is not: 

O is the mark of the Honourable , or Lord 

• ; they know it by the style : and W must 

be the work of a certain famous wit, and no other ; 
— AfU Erasmus, Aut Diabolus. But to put the 
matter out of all doubt, and to satisfy the curiosi^ 
of my readers, all I am at liberty at present to di- 
vulge is, that none of the papers (to. my knowledge) 

were written by the Honourable , or Lord , 

or , Esquire; but- that those which are marked 

with a T, and those with an O, and those with a W, 
(as well as those which hereafter may perhaps be 
signed N,) are furnished by the ingenious and 
learned gentleman, who has subscribed his name to 
this paper, T,0,W,N. 



J, Uaddoo, Printer, I'mbemaeto Walk. 
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